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INTHODrCTlOX. 

—— 

TKE STATES. 


Tii£ three Native States of PatiaLA, JiNO aod NaBjiA Ip the Pupjab 
are collectively kaown as llie Pliiilklan Stales. TJiey are the most important 
of the ciifi-Sutlej States, bavins ^ 7.599 square miles, v ith a 

population (iqot) of 3.176,044 souls, and a sro** annua] revenue of 
Rs. 83 , 00 . 000 . 'rbe main area of this group of States lies between 74“ 
and 77* E. and 29* and 31" N. It is bounded on the north by the Dis* 
trict of Ludhiina, on the east by Ambila and KarnSl, on the south by 
Rohtak aod Hiss^r, and on the west by the Peroieporc Diatrirt and the 
Karfdkot State. This area is the ancestral possession of the Phulkian houses. 
It ties maialy in the great natural tract called thejangal ‘ Desert or Forest,’ 

but stretches north-east into that known as the Pa w 4 dh, or'East,' and south¬ 
wards across the Ghaggar into the Nardak, while its southernmost tract, 
round the ancient town of Jlnd, claims to lie within the sacred limits of the 
Kurukshetra. 'ITiis vast tract is not however the exclusive property of the 
States, fw in it lie several islands of British territory, and the State of Miler 
kotla dovetails into the centre of its northern border. On the Other hand 
the States hold many outlying villages in British territory. Nevertheless the 
three States, as a group, hold a comparatively continuous area, thongh indt* 
viduallv each resembles Brunswick or the County of Cromarty, its terri¬ 
tory being scattered and inextricably intermingled with that of its sister 
States. Besides its share in the ancestf^ possessions of the Phfilkiin 
houses,' Patiala holds a considerable area in the Simla HilU acquired in 
iHi5, !n addition to these possessions, the three States held * fairly 
compact block of outlying territory in the south-east of the Punjab, between 
75* and 76“ E. and ay" and 28* N. This block is bounded on the north by 
Ifissir, on the east by Rohtak and Gurgaon, and on the south and west 
by Rijpiittna, Each of the States received a part of this territory as a 
reward for iu services in the Mntiny, 

The ruling families of the PhdlkiSu States are descended from Phul, their 
eponyin, from whom are also descended the great feudal, but not ruling,, 
families of Bhadaur and Malaud, and manyMhers of less importance. Col¬ 
laterally again the descendants of Phul are connected with the rulers of 



II 


/Kir:^ducti^n^ 
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Fiiulkean States. ] 

FaridkoL the extipct Kailhal family and the feudatories of Armaulf, Jhumba* 
Siddhu%vsl, aedi north of the Sutlej, Atari These tiunierous branches of a 
vigorous stock belong to the great Siddhu-Baric tribe, the most powerful Jat 
tribe south of the Sutlej* and claim decent from JaJsal, a BhattJ Kajputi who* 
havifiE founded the State of jaisalmer in i i 8 o A^D-, was driven from his king¬ 
dom by a rebeUiou and settled near Hissar. Hemhdp his son, sacked that town 
and overran the country up to Delhi* but was repulsed by Shams-ud-Dfn 
Altamash, Subsequently however in 1212 A.D, that ruler made him gover¬ 
nor of the Strsaand Bbatinda country. But hb gfeat-graiidson Mangalrio 
liaving rebelled against the Muhammadan sovereign of Delhi was beheaded at 
Jaisalmer. His grandson sank lo Jat status by contracting a marriage with a 
woman ol that class, and though the great Siddhu-Barit tribe in the ending 
eenturies spread itself far and w ide over the Malwi country up to and even 
beyond the Sutlej, the descendants of Khiwa fell into poverty and obscurityj 
until one of them, Sanghar, wilh a few followers entered the service of the 
Emperor Babar. Sanghar himself fell at PApipat in 1526 A.D^* but the 
emperor rewarded hss devotion by granting his son Bajyim the ckauMriyai 
orsupcflnlendcncy of the waste country south-west of Delhi, and thus restor¬ 
ed the fortunes ot the family. This grant was cwifirmed by Humiyun* but 
Bary^m m 1560 fell fighting against the Muhammadan Bhattb, at once the 
kiiuunen and hereditary^ foes of the Siddhu tribe. BaryAm w*as succeeded 
ns chffudkrt bv hh son Mahrij and his grandson Mohan^ who were both 
engaged in constant warfare with the Bhatti$ until the latter was compelled 
10 dee to Hinst and Hisstr, whence he returned with a considerable force 
ri his tribesmen* defeated the Bhattis at Bedow^h and at the advice of llic 
tiikh Gum f tar Govind founded MahriJ in the Feroxepore District. 


But ihe unceasing conlrst with tlic Bhatifs was soon rcncw'cd and Mohan 
and his son, R^p Chand, were killed by them in a skirmish about i 6 ih. ilis 
second son, Kalap succeeded to the rAtfHjfArfy»/and became the guardian of 
Phul and Sandalfp the sons of Riip Chand. l^hul, whose name means 
' blossom/ was blessed by the Guru liar Goviftd* and from him many noble 
houses trace their descent. He left six sinSi of whom Taloka was the 
eldest r and from him are descended the families of Jfnd and Nabha. From 
HAma. the second sorip sprang the greatest of ihe Phulkl^n houses, that of 
Patiala. The four other sons only succeeded to a small share uf their 
father^s pcssessions. 

Ptiul had in 1627 ftjunded and given his name to the village w^hich Is 
ROtv an important town in the Nabha Slate, His two elder sons founded 
JlhMj Rdpa, still held jointly by the three Slates ; and RAma also built 
Rimpur. The last named successfully raided the Bhattis and other euemiew 
rf his line. He then obtained (tom ihe Muhammadan Governor of Sirhind 
the iuperintendency cf the Jangal tract, his cousin Cham Singh being associ¬ 
ated w ith him in the ofRce, but Rnma could brook no rival and caused his 
cousin to be iissnssinaied, only to fall in his turn a victim lo the vengeance 
of Chain Singh^s sons. The blood-feud was duly carried on by Ali Singhi 
Rtima'^s third son, >vho killed all but one of the sons of Chain Singlu 
Ala Singh* now quit of his nearest enemies, established a postal Sanghera* 
ti:» protect its people against the chiefs of Hot and Jagraon- In 172 a he 
entrusted Bhadaur to hb elder* brolhcr* and re-built Barn Ala, where lie took 


he ii nid fo tMTv th# brother while let ihf 
Piiiik^ he ia talledihe Sec ftSiD 'Tiuhh r&liilK/ Icot-ncte p. 44^ 

^ i-etit hr ta £ciCTIbed U i he brolbvf. 
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destroyed N^nia* the ged ihi^RM to a detem attempt 

R« K?tto .1 Sk „riU?i»g a lacga I«« M b. 

£0 duttojr Mds^n, ft attar and Tal«and1, and tkn (amt™, 

the Rijpit chicrs oE by mi lmp«ial contm- 

Jamil Khioj Rais ot i General oF JuUoniur Doab* hfi attack* 

pntnadnrSayyid A^AI ^ 

edlhaSiktsonBidi!Banid|^ Th f k,j|„ Kotla and Kot 

and histrqop abandoned obtained a complete victory, routing 

followed their exampk a^d the S^hs ^ 

the a® M to fhe pcJlb" oi an iodependent eh.e 

This victory , j t>j[Vhe next lo yeais were consumed 

and the Sikhs flocked “^ Bhattfs, and Ala Singh was driven to ally 
in desultory warfare wit ilrhlnd aeairst the chief of Kot, who 

himself with the SiLh hoivever soon quarrelled 

larcrf to dt^fta. to |.7„, iato pr'J., 

with his ally, and was in ill-sacrifice of a lollower, a relative 

he would have Thus freed, All Singh built the .749 A t** 

of Chain Siogh,^ his ^ p^dj^ent town of Pat 1 a a, 

fort of Bhawamgarh. Singh. Kaleki. subdued the 

Three years later ’''Vk f.?It in SSrh the town of Patiila lies, and 
territory of Sanaur or ronoucred territory in check. Mean- 

fortified the latter place to ''^\'L^^VStnown as Samand Khin, governor 
while the ^1^ sigh, who refused to surrender him. 

of Sirhind. had fted for ®r. 'but only to meet with a severe 

Samatid Khin thcreupnn mMched on ^ d 

defeat. BhiJ Gurbafesh Smgh- the fo _ - round Bhalirda, which was then 
the aid of Ala Singh m ^ Singh despatched a considerable 

held by SardSr Jodba of Kot A ^ the^Sikhs from the north 

force against this chiefj^hnt ^ country and placed Bhat Gut- 

of the Sutlej came to his g-Jj, jicat turned his arms against 

baksh Singh in in vain upon the BhaU's for 

two neighbouring chiefs, ^'f^^^oHoH-crs and their territori® anne*^. 
help were slam with “'“f, ^ proceeded to overrun the country 

With his son Lil Singh. AU Smgh now pr«w Hisslr to t^ir 

of the Bhatlt chiefs, who summoned the 

al<l, but in spite of Fits (Lctory of Dh^Srafil yfhkh consolidated 

r«»p,ig. WiMtBJin 

All Singh's power and greatly raised Uis tcpuiai 


1731 


1741 AH. 


I J53 A D* 


ij 4 l A*T>. 


. j- ,-fiT Ahmad Shah Durrini had appdnted JfAi'Jj'sb.!.. 

On his invasion of India m ^6 j,oroe- 

ZainKhin governor of Sirhind, but in during his campaigns against 

wards, the Sikhs, who had ^ed Sirhind which was with difficulty 

the Mughal and Mahratta powers, att_ _ KaJha of Kot. In 1762 

rclieveiTby Jamil Khtn of M* 1 er Ko a ^ attempt on Sirhind. 

Ahmad Shah determined to mmish the tbiefs and other Sikh 

and though a great t^advance near Barnila, the Durrftnt 

leaders was formed and op^std . estimatedat2o,000 men. 

inflicted on them a crushing ^''”d BarnUla^occup'ied by the AfghAns. 

Ala Singh himself was ^nkeu pnst^r. difficulty, and he was rcleaMd, 

Tlic chiefs ransom of four laklis employing the Sikhs against 

but Ahmad Shah, in E^of honmir with the title of Rij* 

the Mughal power, gave Ala Singh however rat^d 

and authority to com money 10 his « ^ only recovered his position m their 
the suspicions of the Sikhs, confederated Siklis which 

eyes when in .763 he headed the great forc= 


A^D. 
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been defeated and slain oiltalde its walls 
Basient State of Jmd ivas represented by jVlam Sln^b, a 
andson of Taloka. and that of Nabha by Hamir Stneh, his ercal-i^an^oti 
iiT l^i«rict\fSirhind was divMed 

TniSJh V .bha^ ” ’S’‘ ’kt country fell to Ala s 5 gb. 

i" I * ^ a considerable area to Jmd. ‘ In this year find and 
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PATIALA STATE. 


CHAPTER I.-DESCRIITIYE. 

— X — 

Sectioa A-^Fhysical Aspects* 

, Tke iRo»t eastern of the three PhdlkUn States—Patiifaj Jfnif and 
Nibha—Patiala derives its name from Its capita] city which was founded 
bjrRija Ala Singh, the first independent niler of the State, about 1761 
AD. With a total area of 5 p 4^2 square miles, it is considerably the 
largest and (neat wealthy of the Native Slates in the Eastern Punjab, and 

F._1.1 _ .l! _ _ 



CHAPs I. A* 
DaAcrlptLv«f 

VKTMitAt 

AtrmFti, 


|>art of the great oitural tJEviaion cilled the Indo^ Cange tic 
Owieg however to its political history the tefTitoric# of the State are I 
^%o.ftcwhat scattered. They comprise a portion of the Simla Hills and a tract V 
called the iid^a of Nlrnaiil, which now constitutes the Hisdmsi of hfohindar- I 
garh in the cutreme sputh^csst of the F^ovince on the borders of the Jaipur and 
Alwar States in Rri]pLitiaa. MoreovePs the territory of the State is interspersed 
with small tracts and even sSoglc villages bebngmg to the States of Nabha^ 
Jmd and Maler Kotlay and to the British Districts of Ludhiana * Ferosiepore 
and Kara Alp while on the other hand the State includes several detached 
villages or wouf^ of villages which lie within the natural borders of th«c 
States and Districts. 


DiT^^opiBiat 

Tati* 


aenttertd nature of the PitiAln territories makes It impouible to 
d^rtbe its boundaries dearly and socdnctly, but the map gives full de* 
tails and renders any len^hy docripLian superBuous. Briefly the Slate 
m^y be described as consisting of three main portions, each of which is 
bounded by the territories noted below :— 

^ The main block, between N. tat 29“ 33’and 30* 55' and E. long. 
74* 40' and 76“ 59’, comprising the plains portion of the State west of the 
J jinna Valley and soutb of the Sutlej, is bordered thus 


Morth —^Ludhiana and Eerozrpore Diitricti. 

—Htssar District. 

Jcjif/A.-^Hlssar and the State of Jind. 

. Kajn 4 l and Ambala Districts. 

Thus the m-m portion of the State forms roughly a parallelogram 139 
allies from east to west and 125 miles from north to south, with an out¬ 
lying tract to the south of the Gbaggar river, which forms part of the 
r*.saMi 9 /of Karmgarh. The second block lies within the Simla Kills be¬ 
tween 30* 40' and 31“ ro' N. lat. and 76“ 49' and 77* 19* E. long., and is thus 
I'omprised witbin the HimiUy^n area. The State here comes-- into contact 
with Several of the Simla Hill States, for it is bounded on the nortb by Kotf, 
Bha] jl and Bhiga), on the west by Nilagarh and Mahlog, and od the east by 
Strmur and Keonthal, while on the south- it is separated from tahsfl Kharar 
of the Ambila District by the watershed of the Siwillk Range. This blocF 
has a ina.ximum length of 36 miles from north to south and a breadth of! 
^ milo from east to west, k forms part of the nitdmat of PinjaurJ 
The third block is the of Ndrnaul which. Is remote from the main territory 
oI the State, lying i^o miles from its capital, between N, tat. 37* 47' aad 
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38'' 38’ and E. long. 75* 56' and j6* 17'. U is bounded en the north by the 
Didr( Hdqa of the jind Stale, on the west and south by Jaipur State 
and on the east by the State of Alwar and tbe Isabha i/ijj of Kuwal Kaotv. 
it is 45 miles ffO'm north to South and ai from east to west* 

The plains part of the State does not differ materiallT from the sur¬ 
rounding Districts of Ludhiana, Ambftla and Karn^h though the tract 
irrigated by the Sirhind Canal in the north sunds out in a pleasing verdant 
contrast to the sandy tracts of the south-west. In the hills the scenery is 
varied and picturesque. 

The PatUla Slate as a whole is badly watered- No great river runs 
through it or near its borders, and the chief stream which traverses the 
State IS the Gbaggar, which runs from the north-east of its main portion 
In a south-westerly direction through the Pawidh, and thence in a more 
westerly direction separating the Pawidh from the Bingar, after which 
it leaves the territory of the State. I is bed is narrow and ill-defined in 
RAipura and Banur, but luGhanaur tbe banks are low and the stream floods 
easily Lower down it narrows in places, but generally speaking is not 
confined m the rain* to any clear or well delined channel. 

The slope of the main block of tbe State Is from north-east to south¬ 
west and in the rainy season the surface drainage of the country near 
Rdpar enters the SUte near Sirhind and flows through the Fatehgarb, 
Bliawfinlgarh and Sundoi tahslls and spreads over the country about 
lakhepal and Dharmgarh. This stream is known as the Sirhind, Matisdr- 
par or SunSm tied, and probably follows the alignment of the canal, which 
was cut about 1361 A. D. by Firo* Sbah III, when he constituted Sirhind 
into a separate district.^ 

South of this stream runs the Jhamhowilf fifi which rises near Cbinir- 
thal runs throughBhawAmgarh and Karmgarh thftnis and joins the Ghaggar 
near Bhaioi. A third torrent, the PaliilewAlf Nadi, rises near Man! Msjra, 
and carrying with it the water of several Other torrents flows past Patiilai 
and falls' into the Gbaggar near PatArsf. 

Centuries ago, it is said, the Sutlej flowed through the Govindgarh 
tahsil, and though it is probable that the river changed it# course early in 
the 13th century, the old depressions are still to be seen, with ridges of high 
sand running parallel to them, in the Himilayin area the principal stream 
1# the Koshallia which, after receiving the waters of the Sukna, Sirsali, 
Jhajra, Gatnbhar and Sirsa, debouches on to the plains near Mubirikpur, and 
is thenceforward known as the Ghaggar. 

In the Mohindargarh nttdmai the two main streams are the Dohin and 
the Krishniwatf, with its tributary the Gohlt. The Dohin rises in the Jaipur 
hills, and traversing the parganasiii NAmaul and Mohindargarh flows into 
the Jfnd territory to the north. The Krishniwalf also rises in Jaipur 
territory and enters the nitdmat on the south at Mathoka, and passing 
NUroaul enters tbe NAbha territory on the east. The Gohlt or Chhaiak 
rises near Barber [ tn/drgflff# Nirnaul and falls into the Krishniw^atl near 
Nirnaul town. 

Geologv.* 


Mr. Hayden writes— 

GrtT*jT. The PhulkiAn Sutes are situated chiefly in the Indo-Gangetic 

alluvium, but their southern portions, in the neighbourhood of (Albion 
District, contain outliers of slate and quartiite belonging to the Delhi 
system.’' 


' Hi*t»r]r el India* IV, p. 11, 

' Cop p] lid friMi til* ol ImUi **d towA**, 
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The Patiila State may be divided for geological purposes mto CHAP. I, A. 
(i) the Patiila Siwiliks, (a) the outliers of the ArivalU system m the 
Mqhindargarh aiid (3) the plains portion of the SUte w«t of 

the Jumna valley and south of the Sutle]. ^ ^ Aincrv, 

The Patiila Siwillilts lie between 30" 40' and 31* ti^ N. and 7S 49 ' , 

and 77“ 19' E., forming part of the Siwililt 

point of view, they may be further sub-divid^ into Ddn ^ 

Of these the first extends along the foot of the hills from Rsmgarh 
la AmbSla District on the south-east to Nil^arh on the north^^est. 

On the south-west it is bounded by ManJ Majra, also in AmbAla 
District, from which It is separated by the range of Siwalik bills knowo 
as the Ddn Khots. These Khois present a tangled mass of Small ravine^ 
fissures and scarped walls, throughout which degradation has set m to such 
an extent that every year during the rains a large quantity of detritus 
is carried down by the streams into the Ambida plains, and it Kcms 
hopeless to expect that this action can now be stopped allogether, though 
much might be done by replanting and res^icting grazing. In great 
measure the erosion must be ascribed to the laying bare of the wft 
atone formation by the destruction of the forests, (or there iS no doubt pnt 
that at one time this tract was clothed with dense fomts of trees, of the 
species found in the low hilts, as is evident from the old roots and^trified 
items still found in many places. East of the Ghaggar over n^ Ch^dt is 
another range of low hills, and the portion Wonging to Patifila, called the 
Raitan Khois, extends from the Mfr of Kotkhi s ifaya to RAmgarh. The 
other features of the Ddn are (i) the Riitan plateau, situated betaken Pmjaur 
and the Ghaggar river, some 12 square miles in extent; fa) the sm^j 
isolated hills tTiat rise out of the Dun. The Riitan plateau is of alluvial 
formation and is traversed by several streams which have cut deep into the 
stony soil on their way to the Ghaggar. 

The hill division includes two separate tracts. The smaller one atout 
9 square miles in extent occupies the northern portion of the Jabrot 
valley, south of the Phigd-Mahftsd ridge, and is surrounded by the Roti 
and Keonthal States. The larger tract extends throng al«ut 30O squyc 
miles of the mass of hills south of the Dhdmi and Bhajji SUtc^ m far 
as the Plniaur Ddn, and is bounded on the east by Keonthal, 
the GirJ river and Sirmdr, on the west by Bhigal, Kaniir, Bha^hat, 

BharauU in Simla District, Bfja and Mahlog States* The whole territory 
is divided by the Jumna-Sutlej watershed* The chief phpical ^atu[« 
are {1} the main ridge or water-shed, marked by the Ja^o, Krol, Dagshii 
and BanAsar peaks, (2) the western off-shoots on which are the Sanavia^ 

Garkhal and Karardco {Kasauli] peaks, and f3) the mam valleys dramed 
by tributaries of the Sutlej, Girl, Ghaggar and Sirsa rivers. ^ 

Tira Dev( hiil is a well known peak. T)i^ area which drains into the ' 

Sutlej belongs to Patikla, that which drains into the Jumna belonging to aioIc* {wricul. 
Keonthal. It seems to be composed of (1) limestone and shales, 
fa) sand-stone, (3) shales and clay, (4) quartzite and granite, the granite 
nodules being actually seen in a tunnel of the Kilka-Simla Railway for 
a distance of about 13 chains. Hexagonal shaped plec^ of granite are 
•aid to have been found in the tunnel and sold by the Palhan coolies at 
Simla. The rock occurs in intrusive masses and veins, ramifying through¬ 
out the rock gneiss and schists and even penetratmg the slates. 

At jabrot all the uppermost beds forming the summits of the wuthern 
face of the Mahisd ridge are composed of mica schist wi^ abimdant 
quartz veining at intervals, white the base of th e hill consists 01 slaty 

i All b*fd Slid ayitalliMrttin 
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the otlt«r bed* 
an d lilt Si ml* 


rotk with little or ntt ciystalline melamorphic rock, 
being ol the infra-Krol group resting on the Bikini bardi 
slates. Traces of copper arc seen above Maudh viiiage. 

Good roofing and flooring slates are qtiarried at Kemll near 
Jatoeb and in Bagrf Kalan. There are some sand pits in Nagili, a village m 
tniiiiulil F» cgreaua Bliaraull Khtird. In pargana Keotan Kalan there was a copper 
A.etioltlis working was st^d by a change in the course of the 

SnraiinukUt, a tributary of the Gtrf. Litnettone is found in Malla (5 
east of Plnjaurli arid in the vkinitv of Pinjaur- At 
of Kalka} white limeatone is quarried from the Knit Mattl kt 
Particles of gold mixed with dark sand are collected from the Sirsa 


kes 

niiirth 


river. 


TftTiijtlea 

tjflacn. 

' U^pUiy 






1 ndufttiti] 


pr?- 


Accepting llie validity of a distant AraTalif syttcp of tranfittofi 
itage it ma.y be described as tonisisting of qnarliitess lime^ones, mica 
and f«lspatbic sebistsp and gneisses. Tn the of Narnatil POme 

oulUers here and there seem lo belong tu the ArivalU system stnking 
nearly from sooth-west to north-cast in Raiputina. In many places on 
sinking wells to a depth of about So, 30 or 40 Mths^ sandstone^ foimattons 
are likely to be met ’w ithp It is imposiible to tell what beds mav be 
concealed beneath the Narnaul plain, which b a portion of the Indo- 
Gangelic aUuvium. 

Limestone IS quarried near M. ndI (3 miles south of Namaul). U is 
turned Into quicklime—for whitewash—and espoTted to Palihla and other 
places at a distance. At Man tier!, near the Police Station of Nirnaui, a 
rough building stone is obtained. At Khnrda a kind of white stone uKd 
for building material and iot making pillars Is quarried. At Ajitrl, S mues 
south of Narnauh is an outlier where iron ore is mined* and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood fine w hite slabs are found. Near Bail* ib miks south of rs^rnauL 
IS a hill w'hcre there arc copper mines^ but owing to the Karcity of they 
are not worked. Here are also found small round diamond-shaped corner 
bans set in large blocks of Stone. Rock crystals* quartij mica schists and 
sandstones used for building purposes arc found at Masnauta (south-we^ of 
Narnaul), Panchnauta, Autri* Biharlpur, DanchauUp Golwa, Ulimputt Sala^nr 
and Maodlana. Fine slabs are found at Saril* Saretf and Sklarpur. The 
limestone quarries at Db&nf Bathotha are noted for the good quality of their 
stone^ Crude beryl is found at Taihla ^ miles from Niroaul. Concrete 
called m&rind by the people, is found ift many places in the 
surface alluvium. 

In tahsH Mohindargath near Midhogarb, 6 miles west of K^naud* a 

? [filty sandstone used for mill-stones is found- Near Sohila, J miles 
rom Kaoand, there h an outlier where roofing slate is quarried, and near 
the same place sand, used for manufacturing g\^^J^{kaf^£h) bracelets, li 
obtained. DhosE is the loftiest hill in the niMtimni* The soil in the tahall 
of Nimaul is r^sli, while bltui or sand is abundant in Kinaud.^ 

CtflHpiuMcd , boulder beds are overlaid by a series of shales or slates, charac* 
it«jM of tl^t terised by the greater or less prevalence of carbonaceous matter, which 
Hmii- miderlic the limestone of the KroS monntaiii^ The carbonaceous impregoa- 


mti 

Si^mU 

JmJIs ^ 

■33 34 ^ 


tion to these shales is very irregularly di^ributed* being often extremely 
conspicuous, especially where the rock has undergone cmahing but at other 
times wanting at any rate near the surface. Not infrequently the blackest 
and most carbonaceous beds weather almost w^hite by the removal of the 
carbonaceous element. Above these beds there is usually a seritl ol 
quaitiites of very variable thickness, varying from about twenty feet in the 
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■ectloM south o( the Krol mountain to some ihotiMud feet in Westwn 
OarKil TW very noticeable at Simla, (ornimg the whole of ^ 
B^lertiganj hil( and the lower part of Jalogh, where they have been called 
Boile^ugaaj quartiitca. 

In the Krol mountain the uppermost beds are blue limestones with 
associated shaly bands, mostly grey in 

Inra^thc^undeSying quarttite exhibits remarkable variations in thickness, 
it is uncertain whether these limestones of the Krol group are the cquiva- 
ilnts of carbofliceous or granhitic limestones or^eloug 
form able svsletn. The beds of the carbonaceous system contain, in most « 
!he actions, interbedded basaltic lava flows, and more or lea vdcanic 

aShes either recognisable as such, or repented by hornblende Kh^ 
«^h^?eSe rocks have become schistose. The range of the volcanic beds 
varies on different sections. Their usual position is in the upper band of 
carbonaceous shales, but they ate also found among the qoarttitea and in 
th^ uSper part of the infta.Krol,‘ though they never, so far as is known, 
extenS^cJETas far as the Blaiui group (the group Krdf ' 

lage and *kad of Blaini or BaliinS in the pargana of Bharaulf Khurd). 

There is a iireat similarity between sections in the Kashmir and Siml^a 
.r«s In tlb^ulder-beanng shales of presumably glacial origin are 
m^iid by a series of slates and quartsites, eharacteriMd by a carlmnaceous 
overlaid tjy prcsentt of contemporaneous volcanic beds, and 

impcegEaLioii y tTtmh&r is a llnicslont^ The resciftbbnccs are not 
“ riiV « We beee in pmee» 

'■’“'V- They W «bibM b, the 
of i^j, ^^de reaching causes, which have only 

rocks which o h^ ^ the conclusion that they arc 

merely accidental-* Small concre lionary globules (nodules) often m 

merely acciatiH.*! Hv some for organic remains. Pandit 

S;;„j b"l .Sio. of tbo Kilb.-Sio.lo R.a».y . ooJ ...o. «» .!« 

aeen. 

F.™ a stfatieraphical point of view the Himalayin mountains may be 
j- -j J fw lotfes whS correspond more or less with the orographi- 

divided int^hree^^ ^ the Tibetan, in which marine fossil if erous 

cal ones. Th jj.„*irtrjefi ^bose ptesent distribution and limits arc to a 
cocks th^disturbance^ denudation they have undergone. 

f'.«« S l“e «tr.™ity .f tb. r.r|. .be, 

Except "5 . jjj,. xhe second is the zone of snowy pea^ 

-rill* b«b between ihr Kml i«l iif (™P " iuta-Kml ihJa«. 

vttta ^ ^ t 

_ a a: L n- Ctavlirfbm M the noartzUrt c* BflilMBEWtj wkh He KDliflg, ind oi 

» Tie ^ II * «r Siaitf Mit prnbibl V eofrert, vtd emyi^lj m 

IW Krol with lie Ulhc 

mpptreot wnfinnstiV" ™ aikctlaa to hive bixn obtilped *t 

ktattr Aiitiset pfolulilj i» Tibrt. 
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pelc^DioiCr ^e. The third is the locie oi the lub-HimKUyiiSj competed 
entirely of tertiary atid principally of tipper tertiary deposits, ^hich forms 
the margin of the hills toward the IndO'Oa.ngetif: plain, and has so intimate 
a connection with, and so important a bearing on, the history of the eleva« 
tion of the KimibyAi that it will requires more detuled nutice here than 
the others. 


The stratigraphy and palieoptotogy of the rock^ tompesing this tertiary 
fringe (PaliAla Siwtllks^), are indicated in the follow ing table:— 

1, Upper tertiary or Siwiliic series: Upper, Middle and Lower 
SivrAlik- 

s. Lower tertiary or Sirmilr series: KasauU, DagshaE and SabAthd 
groups. 

The lowest of the three groups into which the lower tertiary has been 
divided is named after the military statiort of Sah;itbd, near w hich it is well 
exposed, ft consists principally of greenish grey and red gypseous shales 
wnth some ^subordinate lenticular bands of impute limestone and sandsLone, 
the latter principally found near the top of the group. The beds are cverv- 
where highly disturbed and the bottom ben of the Sabithu group is a 
peculiar {erruginous rock, which is very well seen at Sabathd itselL and in 
the shaly beds immedUtely overKung it there is a seam of impure coal. 
The coal is too impure and too emroed to be of any economic value. 

The beds of the DagshiE ^oup proper consist almost eMclusively of 
two distinct types of rock. One is a bright red or purplti homogeneous 
clay* weathering into small rounded nodular lumps i the other a bne-gnined 
hard Eandstonc of grey or purplish colour. The passage Erom the Dogshaf 
to the Kasaulf group is perfectly transitional: indeed the distinction of the 
two merely depends on the absence of the bright red nodular clays of the 
DagshAE group. 

Thfr KasaulE group is essentially a »ndstone formation in which the 
argillaceous beds are quite subordbate in amount. The sandstones are 
mostly of grey or greenish colour and arc as a rule more tnienceous and at 
limes distinctly fdspathic. The clay bunds are grittyj. micaceous, and but 
seldom shaly- At the upper limit of the KasauU group some reddish clay 
bands are seen on the cart road to Simla. These clay bonds are soFler and 
paler than those of the DagshAf group and resemble the clay of the lower 
portion of the upper tertiaries near KAdkani 

The Sabithu group is most palpbly of marine origin and of nnmmulltic 
age as is shown by the numerous fossils k contains. The DagshAf group 
has yielded no fossil, eiccpt some fucoid markings and annelid tracks, which 
are of no use for determining either the age or mode of origin of the beds. 
Fossils of oak leaves and branches have been found near Dagshil bv 
Pandit Madho RAm of the Forest Department* Pattala, hut the great contrait 
of lithological character luggesU a corcespondiug change of conditions of 
formation, and it is probable that they were deposited either in Jagoons or 
salt-water lakes cut oH from the sea or were of sub^a€rial origin. The 
Kasauli group has so far yielded no fossils, but plant remams, and this, raken 
in coniunction with its general similarity to the upper tertiarv deposits 
rendc^ It probable that it is composed of fresh-waterj if not sub-aetiai 
deposits. 


^ In Euiakrit Siw — th€ nuna of god of HLodtt mvihftXntw* ...a jtA v j 

MitJiolafieillj suypo^tobvIbBnbwic d SLwa ihe been 

la the infiging hntj <jf the tcrathtn fwi ofthe 
uL.nd«l h, giolocItU to thM jnA .y.t.s «[ J.™!, 
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The upper tertiiries are like the lower divided into three ^oupt. The CH AP. ). A* 
lowest ot these, known as the Nihan, consists of clays and sandstones, the 
former being mostly bright red in colour and weathering with a nodulw 
structure ; the latter firm or even hard, and throughout the whole not a pebble 
of hard rock is to be found. Paiponioiojr* 

The middle Siwitiks consist principally of clays, and soft sandstones, or ., 
sand rock, with occasional stiings of small pebbles, which become more JmiU.'* ^tgn 
abundant towards the upper part till they gradually merge into the coarse 4 «S*dd- 
ronglomerates of the upper Siwiliks. The above classificatioii, being 
dependent on the lithological characters, not on the palgeontology, of the 
beds, is not strictly accurate; however it seems certain that the three succes¬ 
sive lithological stages do represent successive periods of time, though part 
of the congTomeratc stage On one section was eertainly represented by a 
part of the sand rock stage on another. 

At Cbiil the uppermost ^up has been identified as consisting of 
similar ingredients to those in the uppermost group of Simla. Shales;, dark 
clay, in some places red day, are the main compounds of this groups the 
underlying strata being similar to those of KroU Iron ore is found in the 
Asui stream bed. 

At R^lgarh in purgamt Keotan the uppermost group is composed of 
black sandstone, and the underlying series of strata closely resemble those 
of the Siwmiiks. At Banlsar in the fargana of Nilf Ohitf the uppermost 
group consists of hard gravel and sanimonei, aod the underlying strata 
appear similar to those of the Siwiliks. 

t 

Flora. 

Kikar grows abundantly in the Pawidh and Don, and is used for various xnn. 
agricultural purposes. Btvi Is planted on wells and fields, and in hlobiodar- 
garh niidmalt Sunlm, Samina and Sanaur there are groves of it. fiaudr 
and Sirhind, the eastern parts of the Pawidh, are noted for their mangoes. 

The pipat, karotd and fifm are planted on weUs and ponds near villages, 
principally for their shade. The afsi is common in Mohindargarb; its wood is 
useful. Avenues of skisAam have been planted along the canals and of sir ms 
on the roadsides. FrinS is common near village sites and is useful for roo&ag. 

The dhik is found in marshy lands aod ^rr> TheynM^, ifnr/r, r/n! and jit 
are common in the Jangal, Biugu and Mobindargarh tracts. The iAntV, gu pMi 
and are commoa la Afohmdargarb, and the khapur (date-pdin) in the 
Pinjaur D6n and io the Bet (Fatehgarh tahill). A corapreheniive list o| 
the flora of the State is givrn below;—' 
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’ PiimcAi 
Avtcrs^ 

Fud»- 




Fauna. 

In the bills various kinds of dccr are occisionally found — musk-deer* 
barking-deer, and chital. Leopards arc fairly common, and an occasional 
tiger strays over from tbc AmbAla District and the United Prpvicced! 

[n the plains there are black buck, ravino^deer, and ttl/gdi. Pig live in 
the Mrs, and otters in the Bel. Wolves are still to be found in the more 
jungly parts of the State, while foxes, jackals, wild cats and hares are as 
common here as elsewhere in the Punjab, 

The commoner wild birds include peacocks, partridges, quail, sand- 
grouse, pigeon and snipe, Geese and i&lan and the lesser bustard are 
^metimes seen. In the lulls pheasants of various kinds^ e/tikor, and jttogle 
fowl abound. 

Among the venomous snakes are the cobra and iarait and tbe others 
usually lound in the southern Punjab, 

Below is a list of the more impoitani wild maminaiii, birds and snakes 
found in the State — 

Afamnuils. 



HaIHuI In tbe StAte« 

WqU tifr, 


1 

Pouikd BiultefHL 

Jiuckal (f£dl«r) 


Common tbroughout tho Stite, 


IWI 

Ditto ditto^ 

Wild Cal Uititita 

*n* 

Fo&nd g^tteced- 

Otter {ud) 


In Bet. 

Hire in&did, 

*•4 

Found crerywtLeKh 

Wild pig 


Found m ikct 

BlorBull {niiiii; 


In the Btn nod Bet { nol Common 

Cklial 


In the hilte. 


#lii 

lo Riebln. 


Hfli 

To Raebji and the hills Ls Ifohlndargarh. 

Ti^rr 

m 

Very nrelj toond in the bill«. 

B4rkii%-dcer (£ 0 ^ 43 ^) 


In the hilli* 

kftuk^decr mmihttA/dl 

API! 

In Jabtof. 

CftecHe 

•Hli 

pQuod scaltetetL 



In Nirwint tshafl. 

6liu;k-buck [Mtd £/jn or Adfd mtrg) 


Fairly conamon. 

Porcupine 


Tfot rotnmoDi 

Pisihtt 

■ 'til 

In the hilb^ 


1 

Ditto. 

Moagotne 

I 

VIS 1 

Emjwherik 
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Birds. CHA^I, A, 

—-—- . - — - - "" — vA. 


Rl U ARl^ 5, p htrtcal 

AlPICT^v 

Blick pttrtfwlfi* (WW 

Grey partrlflge (Hftfp) 

OuAil 

Laywlnig {i^M) 

Cfiiic (Kdni, KfikoJ ♦*« 

Solpe (cAtiAd) 

Hnryiti (STwn pi j[eca> *-p 

Titidtr *« 

Goo«e {amgk) ^ 

Sitad'fTowie (AAoJit^r) 

/Jiliiinf 

Sinu Crtne «- 

Thegrat biist»Td 

CAil^ — 

JingiU to»l (WJ ABTgAd) 

Blue tock pigeon lAafrdtor) *« 

In Nirnmil^ Norvint und otbm- puts oE tfae Stite. 

In tbe BfrSp the bill* and la E^trruuol. 

Coinfuon tfaruiigfaoot Efae StAtc. 

Cornmon Al tJie tune of 

Fntiod everyifherE. 

A cold westfaer v^ilunt* 

Dittos 

Cocoiti In Aaauj, Kdtik and !e*v« In MJgh, 

Ditto ditto. 

Comes in KJtnk and leav« in Migfa. 

Ditfe 

Comes in Hhldon and gow ifl Baiilkfa. 

Occasionally found in paifs- 

Foond la Bet land dorinfi tfae faot and Uie talny 

KASca* 

In llie bills* 

In Rutan and tfae Dun* 

poand pfarywfaefe- 

List of Of rtowows snakes in tfte State. 

Naniei 

^ inikes^ 

RtMaRKS* 

Cofan {M4 ^ 

K^tbU lS4Kgckiif) *i- 

/)A49Bfl 

Pagadhant ^ 

P^4mm 

CkiUabr^ or ^aundl^ -** 

Foaod eTdTr^bef^' ^ 

Ditto. 

Found in Nimaid. 

E^'tto* 

Ditto. 


Climate. 





The 

the sunimer head-quarterSj 
summer time than Simla. 


The 

esceUent 


hills, with the exception 
climate. In Pinjaur tkima 


of the Piojaur have an. 

the hot weather is moderate, but 


cxcell^t cJimate. m . parts of the State arc 


TcfiiperAhife 
6 if 
tari S* 
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Jangal tract and Mohlndargarli have a long and dry hot weathert though 
the heat at night is not excesiive so long aa the skies are clean 


Speaking gencranyf the healthiness of the chmate in the various 
tracts varies inversely with the irrigation. The Ghaggar irrigates the Bnnijr, 
Rijpura and Ghanaur if&qai^ In the rains two iJttle streams, the Pohan 
and Krishn&watf, flow through the Hisdntni of N'irnauh The Sirhind 
Canal irrigates the following tlaqas amongst others 

{ Amargarh—Doraha, Araargarh and Sherpur. 

Barni la— -Bh atinda, 

Karmgarh—Chuharpnr, Sanaur and Bamana. 

One result of the irrigation in these areas is to render the country 
swampy and malarious in the rainy season. The Ghaggar is the chief 
ofTendcrj and its overflow affects the following il^at . 

t^mdmai Pinlanr—Churim, Ghanaur, BaniSr, Mardinpur and 
Rajpura, hfardinpnr, hovveverj is less unhealthy than Patiila and 
itdqa Sanaur, 


less degree during the rains, 


the following 


Niadmat liartngarh—Akilgarh, 

The following Udqas are sy^ampy to a 
owing to percolation 

i Karmgarh^Sanaur and Nariingarh, 

Amargarh — Alamgarh and Khuminon. 

P i iijaur — Pin jau r. 

Among the driest and healthiest prts of the State 
iUqfis may be classed 

f Karmgarh—Karmgarh. Snnim and Narwina. 
j Amargarh—Sirhind, Sihibgarh, Chandrthal and Ainar- 
ms&mat ^ garh. 

i Anihadgarh—Bhadaur, Bhatinda, Snrdulgarh, Bhfkhi 
and Boha. 

It will be noticed that some of these He in the irrigated 

areas mentioned above. The Irrigation, htnves'er, is not excessive here, and 
as the arrangeraents for drainage are good, the health of the people is not 
materially affected. 

The rainfall, like the temperature, varies considerably in different parts. 
In the hills round Simla the average annual fall Is between 60 and 70 inrtes. 
Ab^t Pimaur and Kalka at the foot of the Simla hills it is about 40 
incbe^ and decreases as the distance from the Hlm^tayiis increasGs, beintr 

nrnhshiv inf'll^ r-sr-i * . 6 


pr^bly 30 inches at Sirhind, 25 at PatiAIa and P 4 il, 20 at BhawAniearh, 
and only la or 13 at Bhatinda and in the Mohindargarh nisimat. In the 
south-west the rainfall Is not only less in amount, but more capricious than 
in the north and east. Fortunately the zone of insufficient rainfall is now 
for the most part protected by the Sirhind Canal, but Mohindargarh is stilt 
liable to severe and frequent droughts. An armnni, *1,= ___ 


, , ,,, , V -.’"o-r-.account of the more serious 

ram famines will be found below (Chapter If, page 136 ft.). 

The slope of the coun try causes in some parts of the State floods Iratt) in 

rensiderable damage to wells and crops, 
miala, the capital, hes m a depression and is thus " '' ^ 

There was a great flood in Sambat 


crops, 

very liable to floods. 

dnre 1™ An^ ' 9 ^ Ko estimate of the damage 

to have been kem, 

U >s however suted that a great part of Patiila outside th„ s.iKkiar Sa 
Saaaurf gates was destroyed by the flood. 


outside the Saiffibddf and 


Fiesds, 
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A Budden arid dSsastratLS flood^ broke over PatiAla at i o^clock in CHAP* A. 
the morning of the igth September 1887. Forty lives were lost, and nasiTTQtlvo 
the loss of property was very great ^ The whole town w.as surrounded by r p * 
water and all the gates of the dty were dosed to egress or ingress. The I'iivsical 
mail was stopped, telmaph lines were injured, and the telegraph office w*as 
demolished. The mail was brought in on eleplmnts the nest day^ The tfl 
railway line between Rajpyra and Patiala was breached for several days. 

The flood began to subside in the evening of the 20th September and early 
the nest morning elephants and sarf$£is (water-skins) were employed 
to rescue those ivho had taken shelter in the branchc^i of trees, etc. 

A special Committee was appointed to help the poor who had sufer^ 
in the catastrophtj and food w^as distributed from 11 tb K^Uk to :Jtid Poh under 
the supers Ision of Bbal Rim Singly the then Inspector of Schools, CM^pfiars 
were built and I37 p 797 people (Hindus 52,957^ Muhammadans ^7,743, 

Others 17,097) were fed in these two months. The average daily number of 
persons receiving food was 2,674 and average daily expenses amounted to 
6'9 pies per head- The total expenditure including establishment >vas 
Rs. 7,225. The 2^500 /fAd/j*“qui 1 tS“distribuled cost Rs- 8,031 more* 

Major S. Jacob, whom the Punjab Government had* at the request 
of the State, appointed to report on llie catastrophet sent in a report to the 
following effect:—Thu Ghaggar is at a distance of 27 miles from the Choi 
of Sir hind, and there arc only 17 bridges between the railway line and the 
Grand Trunk Road, which are not suHicient to discharge the flood water. 

The Siwilik mountain ranges having been laid bare of trees^ the torrents of 
water flow down iheir slopes very freely* and thus it was that at this time 
water was nowhere less than 5 or 6 feet deep over an area of 27 miles. 

The result was that the water breached the Grand Trunk Road at 2S 
different placcsp and assuming the form of a river 2,870 feet broad rushed on 
towards Patiala. Naturally the rain water from the north directs its 
course to Patifila b tAVO directions: some of the water flowing from the 
north falls into the Ghaggar riv'er and some of it into the Choi of Sirbind. 

Unfortunately the flood water on its %vay to the Ghaggar changed its course 
at Surl, a village In the vicinity of Rijpura, and cut i'- - ' 



places. The other channel also changed its course 


the railway line joined forces with the first and formed a river balfa 
mile wide- 

1 n order to carry into effect the measures proposed to avoid a repetition piAad of S*mb*t 
of this flood^ an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,000 was sanctioned for pro* 
tective works, which had hardly been b^n when another flood broke 
over Pat (Ala on the night of the igth ^pteraber 1888. The people, 
who had been taken by surprise the first time, were this lime on 
their guardi and there was no loss of life or cattle, hot Oie numoe 
of houses, both kscAcH and paAid, buildings and walls that were 
damaged was not less than in the previous year. The w'Orks have 
now been completed, and the Executive Engineer thinks that the city 
is secure.* 


'See p«ee 112, AdmiaUttilion Report of P,tt,k SUt«, Sualmt 1944, Pual X.-i—Miicel> 

IfiUtOlu And FclUicit. 

=See p*g« laft Adiiiiniitntion Report et the PetHli State, Sembat 4545. 

*See below, p,£e 16S (L 
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Section B.—History. 

The earlle&t history of Patiila is that of the Ph^thi&n States, and 
Its history as a separate and ruling State nominally dates from i;62, 
in which year Ahmad Shah DtirrAnf conferred the title of Rija upon 
Ala Singh, its chief, but it may be more justly regarded as dating from 
1763, when the Sikh confederation took the fortress of Sirhind from 
Ahmad Shah’s governor and proceeded to petition the old ifughal 
province of Sirhind. In this partition Sirhtnd itself with its surrounding 
country fell to RAja Ala Singh. That ruler died in 1765 and was 
succeeded by his grandson Amar Singh, whose half brother Ritnmat 
Singh also laid cl 5 »n to the throne and after a contest was allowed 
to retain possession of the Bhawdnigarh pargana. In the following 
year Amar Singh conquered PAil and fsru from Maler Kotia, but the 
latter place was subsequently made over to Jas^ Singh Ahluwilia. 
In 17^ x\inar Singh met Ahmad Shah on his last invasion of 
India at Karibawana, and received the title of Rija 4 -Rijagln. After 
Ahmad Shah's departure Rija Amar Singh took Tihba from Mfilcr 
Kotia and compelledthc sons of Jamil Khfin to effect a peace which re¬ 
mained unbroken lor many years. He neat sent a force under his 
general Bakhshi Lakhna, a Dogar, 10 reduce Pinjaur which had been 
seized by Gharib Das of Mant Mijra, and in alliance with the Rijss of 
Hindur Kahlur and Sirmur captured it. He Ihcn invaded the territory 
of Kot’Kapura, hut its chief Jodh having been slain in an ambush, he 
retired without further aggression. His next expedition was against the 
Bhattts but in this he met with scant success, ar,d the conduct of the cam¬ 
paign was left to the chief of N 4 bha, w’hile Rfija Amar Singh turned his arms 
a^nst the fortress of Govindgarh which commanded the town of Bhatinda. 
i^ter a long struggle'was taken in 1771. Soon after this Himmat Singh 
seized his opportunity and got possession of Patifila itself, but hcivas Induced 
to surrender ft and died two years later in 1 774 - In that year a qnajrel broke 
out between jind and Nfcbha which resulted in the acquisition of Sangrur 
bv find from NAbha, Patiila intervening to prevent J(nd from retaining 
Amloh and Bhadson also. Rijn Amar SingU next proceeded to attack 
SaifAbid a fortress only 4 railes from Patiala, which he took with the 
assistance of Kahaii. In return for this aid he visited that State and help¬ 
ed Ufiat Parkish to suppress a rebellion, commencing a neiv campaign m 
the Bhatli country In i 774 - Having def^ted their chiefs at BcghrAn he 
took PaiehibAd and Sirsa, and invested Rama, but was called on to repel 
the attack made on Jind by the Muhammad^ governor of HAnsf. For 
this purpose he despatched Nanu Mai,' the DiwAn, with a strong force, 
which after defeating the governor of HAnsi overran Hinsi and HissSr. 
RSia Amar Singh also miirchcd to Hansi from Fateh&bAd and collected 
the^ revenue. T hence he returned to Patiila, and Rania soon after fell. 
But the Mughal government made a last effort to recover its empire, and 
Naiaf KhSm its mintster, was determined to recover the lost Districts. At 
the head of the Imperial troops he recovered Karnal and part of Rohtak 
and the Rlja of Patiala, though aid«^ for a consideration by ZAbita KhAn 
Rohilla, met Naiaf KhAn at Jind ^d amicably surrendered Hansi, HissAr 
and Rohtak, retaining FatehAbSd, Kama and Sirsa as fiefs of the empire. 

The wisdom oE this moderation was evident. In 1777 Raja Amar 
Singh overran the Faridkot and Kot Kapura Districts, but did not attempt 
to annex them, and his newly acquired temtorles taxed his resources to 
the utmost. Nevertheless in * 77 ^ be ovmron the Man] Maira territory 
and reduced Gharib Pis to submiss^^'^* Thence he marched on Si Alba, 


1 Ad AggarttAl Biala. Sunlm, 
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where he was severely dcfeatiid by its chief and a strong Sikh coalition. CHAP.hBp 

To retrieve this disaster l^ja Aniar Singh formed a stronger confedwacy 

against Siilba, eotked away his troops by offers of higher paj-, and at 

l^ntfa secured his submission without bloodsiied. In 1775 the Mughal Historv, 

forces marched on Karnfil, Desu Singh, Bhif oI Kaithal, being 1 « aWf« 

with them and hoping by their aid to crush Patiala, but the De hi 

minister found it more proBtable to plunder the Bhaf, and the Khalsa 

then united to oppose his advance. He reached Ghuram, hut retreated 

thcDcc. in fear of the powerful forces arrayed against him. 

In 1781 Rija Amar Singh died of dropsy and was succeeded 
bv his i^n, Sfihib Singh, then a child of sis- Diwin NSmi Mai 
hecame WaiJr, and cxiped successfully with three distinct rebellions 
headed by relatives of the Rdja. In 1783 occurred the great 
famine w'hich disorganised the State, and eventually Kanu Mai 
was compelled to call in the Mahrattas who aided him to recover Banur 
and other places, but in 1788 the Mahrattas compelled him to pay black* 
mail and in 1790, though he had been successful against the other enemies 1750 A.D. 
of Patifila, he could not prevent the Mahrattas from marching to Suhlar, 

2 miles from Patiala itself. Saitibad had been placed in their bands, 
and Kami Mai’s fall from power quickly followed. With him fell Rinf 
Raiindar, cousin of R 4 )a Amar Singli, a lady of CTcat ability and 
Nantl Mai’s chief supporter, who had induced the Nlahrattas to retire, 
and had visil^ Matura to negotiate terms with Sindhia in person. Sfihib 
Sineh now aged 14, took the reigns of State into his own hands, ap- 
Dointint! his sister Sihib Kaur chief minister. In 1794 the Mahrattas 
^alii advanced on Patti la, but Sahib Kaur defeated them and drove 
them hack on KaruaL In this year Bedf S 4 bib Singh of Una attacked 
Miler Kotla and had to be bought off by PatiAla, fn 1798 the Bedf 
attacked Raikot, and, though opposed by the Phdlkiin chiefs, compelled its 
rokr to call in George T^mas, who advanced rni Ludhiiina, wlrere the 
Bedf had invested the fort, and compelled him to raise the siege, 

Thomas tlien retired to Hinsf, but uking advantage of the absence of 
the Sikh chiefs at Lahore, where they h^ assembled to oppoK the m- 
vasion of Shah Zamin, he again advanced ^d laid sie« to Jind. On 
this the Phulkidn chiefs hastened back and compelled Thomas to raise 
the siecc, but were in turn defeated by him. They then made peace 
with Thomas, who was anxious to secure their support against the 
Mahrattas. S 4 hib Singh now proceeded to quarref with his sister 
an4 «ha died not lone afterwards, having lost all iiinuence in the 
State Thomas then renewed his attacks on the Jind SUte, and as the 
Phiilkiwi chiefs united to resist him, he invaded Patifila territory and 
pillaged the town of Bhawinlgarh. A peace was howev|er ^tched up 
in i8ot and Thomas retired to Hfinsi, whereupon the Cis-Sutlej chie& ,8oi aJ). 
ient an embassy to General Perron at Delhi to ask for assist^ce, and 
Thomas was eventually crushed. The Bntish nmv api«ared ™ the scene, 
anri Paiiila entered into friendly relations with Lord Lake, the British 
?l™i£inS in March 1S04. In that same year. Jaswant Rdo i&hA.O. 
SoSmSK by the British, fled to Patiila and though he 

ww rtceived with courtesy by the MahSrija. was refund aid agamst the 
BrTtish owing to the friendly rdations ^teady «^bhsb«d with them. 

Ho kar, thus disappointed, went to the Punj^ to seek the help of RanjJt 
Sinch. After hisTparture Patiala was visited by Lord Lake, and the 
friendly relations were confirmed by a declaration of Lord Lakcm open 
DarW^to the effect that the British Government would pay rttpeet tothe 

S^gements entered ioto and the pledges given by the Mimter, Nawih 


t75rtA,0. 
1798 A.Di 
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Kajaf Qulf Khfin, on behalf of the Mughal emperor. Lord Lake ihen 
proceeded from Patiftla to the Punjab in pursuit of Holkar, who was com¬ 
pelled to sign a treaty on the banks of the Beis on December 24th, 1805 
by which he bound htmsclf not to enter the territories of the Brilfsh 
and their allies ^Patiala, Kaitha) and Jhid) on lus return journey to 
Indore, In 1805 dissensions betw'ccn RAja Sihib Singh and his 
wife reached a cllman, and the Rinf attacked both N'ibha and 
Jiiid. These States then invoked the intervention of Raujft Sinnb, 
the Raja of Lahorej and he crossed the Sutlej in 1806. Ranjft Sii^h 
did little to settle the domestic differences of the Patl&la Raja, but des* 
poiled the widows of the Rajkot chief of many villages. Patiala how* 
ever received no share of the plunder, and on Ranjlt Singh's rvithdrawal 
the conllirt between Raja SAhib Singh and his wife was renerved, and in 
I Boy Ran jft Singh re-appeared at Pati&la, when by his influence a com¬ 
promise rvas effected whereby Bannr and other tracts, yielding a revenue 
of Rs. 50,000 a year, were settled on the RAnf for her luainienaacc and that 
of ber soOj Kan war Karam Si ugh J 


It was by this time dear to the Cis Sutlej cliicfs lhat they had to 
choose between absorption by Ranjft Singh and the protection of the 
British. Accordingly in 1B08, PaUala, Jind and Kaithal made overtures to 
the Resident at Delhi, which resulted after some delay in a definite promise 
of British protection, and the enforced retirement of Ranjii SinA from 
all hi3 acquisitions south of the Sutlej, A [Jroclamation of protcetion 
against Lahore w^ i^ucd m May 1809, which after statine that 
“the country of the duets of MAIwa and Sirhind had entered under 
the protection of the British Government,” went on to secure to these 
chiefs the exercise of the same rights and authority within their own 
possessions which they enjoyed hefore." Two years later it became 
ncce^aiy to issue another proclamation of protection, this lim* to 
protect the Cis-Sutlej chiefs against one another. 

Meanwhile internal confusion led to the armed interisosItiDn ni ii,* 
British Agent, who established the MaliSrfnl As Kaur ffReircnt J^h 
sole authority. She showed administrative abititv and an unhi.nH'i^r, 
until the death of Mahfirlja Sihib Singh 17 %!? He I "f ® 
by Mahfirija Karam Singh, who was &rgcly influenced at 

w' knoivn as MIsL N^udhi* 

The Gurkha War broke out in 1814, and the Paiisl-, I’^auana. 

under Colond Ochtedony. In reward for their servieds iL Sh Govern 
ment made a grant of sijtiecn pargann$ in the Simla Hilh to plS, 


tampered by dlsjHites, first with’his' aJltorSri"' 

brother, Ajit Singh, until the Harifina boundary dismite Hnm 
his aiteution. The British bad ovcrthronTi the ^hatt^ n ^ * 

Hissar and Sirsa in 1803. but had nedected the 

.npoliublc. Palilla began w cncro«b upon ft, gro.rt?g 


< It w^a Oil this occasiDti that the enn “ KitreKhin.^'^ - “ - — 

Sirhind in 1763 the PniliLa Contin^i 
Khtf. torn til. A-rff M ringi an the nldc, 

wjisset In lirt tcTl u a l„ph?. There h ? feP’’'? 

the awflmn uf !to,when he demanded the gun, tcwrther^Jlithfii^^ } Pitlil, In 

sign of his oVettordship. Ranift Sinvh took the cun to r .fin» ”t? sf Itweij, ii a 

or Mbtun, in the snd SLIth Wsi, w%«e ft wmK tb* 

Th% much appreclaLH! the ^ttme bf t tht 

{«l«d frsffi mtmtrnts. in the injobled yesn that foUoKrf ?«, th^V! ^ 
year^ti^ enth other cannon and a™* ia the Ion at Qahidi.V.r..L ^ ffiuml only last 

taco Patiiia and ftuds in fioaC ei the Mah&rija's resideacc. MW beea bmughc 
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veil- until in I Bti her colonists were fimly established- When the atten- CHAP, 1 , B, 
?io?'o 1 the BrSh Government was at last drawn to the matter, and a rc- 
CtraUcd for.tboMahkija refused to admit the British claims, refused P 

SSon, and protested loudly when a stnp o£ country more than a Hisro.v, 
mites lone and ten to twenty broad was transferred from hts pos- 
S^s^t^tLe of^the British Government- The Government Joweyer, 
hfs DTOtest, the Question was re-opened, was shelved during 
the sIkh Wars, £d only finaUy settled in 1856, when some 41 villages were A-D- 

hn^ded over to 

Mi'antime PatiiJa had been quarrelling with its neighbours. A 
trifling dispute with NSbha. dating Ir™ 1S07. bad led fim to bhodshed 
V ,1? ff'ellii!? between the two States, which lasted for sixty years. 

qin^h oE idlthal died and the British Government proceeded to resume iths 
of hi territory. The quarrel with Nibha was aggravated by the lealousv 
which Rkiloevindar^ Singh of Nibha showed towards Patifila and JM 
and it sooi became clear that any quarrel involving Patiala on one side 
would find Nibha on the other. 

When hostilities between the British Government and Lahore became >8^5 A-D. 
certain at the dose of 184S. Mabirija Karam Smgh of Patiila decided his 
iS^ty to the British, but he died on December 23rd. Jay ^fter the 
Sttle tifF£rosshih,and was succeeded by his son Narindar bmgb, then 
21 vears old. The new chief waa even better disposed towards the Bntish 
aiJernment than his father, but times had^ changed since the PhulkiAn 
States implored the protection of the British- Ranjit Smgh wm dead and 
f^T^Jenions foreotlen. The British arms, once believed mvincible, had 
buffered a severe blow in the Kabul expedition. The 
swing that their resources in money and supplies were required fw the Bnti.b 
SSiiS, begim to think that they were neci^T^ to t ie cxis ence o tho 
s trt their OWft. It WQuIu be idk iO 



his interests were bound up with the success of the British, but h.s sym- 
nlh?« were with the K/iha. Howei-er. PatiAla jiroyided the British with 
Ss and At the close of the 

S^^Patiila was rewarded with certain estates rBumed from the Rfija 0 
NAbha. The British Government then proceeded to make fundamental 
cSiges in its relations with the smaller Sikh States, which very soon M to 
theSorplion. Aitliough Fatiila was specially exempted from the o[wr- 

atS ol thL reforms, the Mahirija sanctioned one of the most 'ippoflant-- 
awn 01 i of Lord Hirdmge's visit m 

the aa the oetty chiefs had had varied and intricate rcla- 

1847* _ t il,, iUf-intriricv and confusion were not diminished by the 

s;‘oi «“>■ rsife 

to arise. The most important case was that of the Mrmi 

vuSr«®which was finally setUed after ye^ of patient investigatiom 
villages wnicn waa fftglr. PatiSla had no proprietary 

tract by Bribcb 1. 

1815 ’ The estate was transferred to Patiala in perpetuity m 1859 . 

The conduct of tim Mahirfija on the outbreak of the Mutiny is beyond *657 AO. 
r,P>l J hTww the acknowledged head of the Sikhs, and his bes.Ution or 

Sligiith all his available troops in the dgoctioa cl Ambila. In bis 
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own territories he furnished supplies and carriage and kept the roads clear. 
He gave a loan of five lakhs to Government and expressed his willingness 
to double the amount. Details of the miliUry ser\'lc:es performed by 
the PatiAla troops are given elsewhere.' Of the value of the UaharAja'a 
adbraion the Commissioner wrote : "His support at such a crisis was worth 
a brigade of English troop to us, and served more to traoquillise the people 
than a hundred official disclaimers could have done.'* After the Mutinyj 
the Nsrnaul division of ^ the Jbajjar territory, jurisdiction over Bbadaur, 
and the house in Delhi belonging to Begam Ztnat hlahal fell to the share 
of PatiAla. The MahlrAja's honoraiy tides were increased at the same 
time. The revenue of NArnaul, which was estimated at two lakhs, wm found 
to be worth Rs. 1,70,000 only. On this the AlahArAja appealed to Govern¬ 
ment for more territoty. The British Government had given no guarantee, 
but was williug to reward ibe loyal service of PatiAla still further, and 
consequently p^ of KAnaud and BuddhuAna, in Jbajjar, were conferred 
on the MaharAja, These new estates had an income of about one lakh, and 
the MahArAja gave a naxrdna equal to 30 years’ revenue. 


In 1858 the Phulkiin chiefs had united in asking for concessions from 
the British Government, of which the chief was the right of adoption. This 
was, after some delay, granted, with the happiest results. The pmver to 
inflict capital punishment had been ivithdrawa in 1847, but was exercised 
through the hiutiny. This power was now formally restored. MahAraja 
Narindar Singh died in 1862 at the age of 39. He was a wise ruler 
and brave soldier. The Punjab GaMCtie Exty&vrdinary records of 
him that he "administered the governmeot of his t^ritories with 
exemplary wisdom, firmness and benevolence." He was one of the 
first Indian Princes to receive the K,C.S.l., and was also a member 



for eight yeap. The MahfirAja only liv^ for six >4rSSg 
power. During his reign the Sirhmd Canal was sanctioned, though it 
not opened until 1882. PatiAla contributed one crore and twentv-thr^ 
lakhs to the COTt of construction. The MahArSja was liberal in mea^urS 
connected with the improvement and general well-being of the countrv^^ 
pve Rs. 70,000 to the Univei^ity College, Lahore, and in 1873 hc^placed 
ten l^hs of rupees at the disposal of Government for the relief of the fS- 

he was honoured wTvS'^ 

Northbrook, who was then Viceroy, when thcMohindar CoUcge wa^fon^? 
cd for the promotion of higher education in the State cl""®' 

died suddaily in .876. He%ad received thi o-CaUn 187. 

L* Malifrija Rajindar Singh was onlv . «1 

his father died. During his minority, which ceased in ^8<jo th<* 
tra ion was carried on by a Council 'of Regency com^T^t 

™dcr lie Pr^idMcv of .4r<Ur Si, Dci^S,“Sf 

which have been met the charges in connexion j 

the hroad^uge line of railway between RAjpura, PatiAla*^and 

In 1B79 the Pati&la State ^enta contingent of f rr^r. Bbatinda^ 

War* The late MaMrSji waa cxampled from Ih'e prewiulioa 
Darii,,a,ocogmu,a of the atmicea roadcred b, hiiZ^rth1^7„™ 


*Fk£« 

'Sea p*gBt7a, 
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Tte organisation of the Im^rial Service Troop and the services of CHAP. I, B. 
the late Mahirija are described ejacwherc,' Mali^raja Rajirdar Singh 
died in 1900, and a third Councit of Regency was formed. The present ueai-ripwvB* 
Mahirijs, Bh^plndar Singh, was bom in 1891 A. D. The Mah^r^ia ol Histort. 
Patiala is entitled to a salute of 17 guns* and takes precedence of all the 


Punjab chiefs. 

Changes in the relations between the British Government and the 
Phdlkifin States have been alluded to in the preceding pages. It may, 
however, he as well to give a succinct account of them here. Before iSsi 
the Resident at Delhi bad charge of all the political relations with proilcet- 
cd and independent States in north-west India. In that j-ear he was re¬ 
placed by an Agent to the Govcrpor-General, and a Superintendent of Pro¬ 
tected and Hill States was appointed with his lioad-<|uarters at Ambfila. 

In 1840 a Govemor-Gencrai‘s Agent for the North-West Frontier was 
stationed at Amb 61 a. After the tst Sikh War the political charge of the 
Cis-Sutlej States was entrusted to a Commissioner* who had also certain 
British Districts in his control. When the new province of the Punjab 
was founded in 1849, the Board of Administration took over control of the 
Cis-Sutlej States, and when a Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for the 
Punjab, the Commissioner of the Amhila Division, who ^ bad taken the 
place of the Cis-Sutlej Commissioner, became the intermediary between the 
States and the Punjab Government. The Amhila Division ceased to exist in 
1S84, and the States then passed under the political control of the Com¬ 
missioner of Delhi. In 1900 it was decided by the Government of India to ap* igoo A.P. 
point a Political Agent for Patiila, and the remaining Phulkifin States of Jfnd 
and Ndbha were included in the Agen<^, Major Duntop*Smith, C.I.E., wm 
chosen for the new appointment, and during hb absence pn leave Captain 
Popham Young, C.I.C. (Settlement Commissioner in Patiala State), acted 
for him as Political Agent from January 1901, and handed over ch^ge to 
Major Dunlop-Smith on the 26th November of that year. In April 1903 1903 AJ). 
the Bahiwalpur State was included io the Phdlkian States Agency. The 
bead-quarters of the .Agency were originally fixed at Amhila, hut Patlila 
was soon found to he a much more suitable place, and the Agent lias 
resided in Patiila since the begimung of igoa, 
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Chinti. 


jbandd. Takhar HaL 


A Qctliozi qI tba Lnndfatlib ramilles. 


1 


, ■ “j“- *«• AijSi.jt, B.|,ui, 

I d. 1565 . (aqctftor d 


-1 

Ladbl, 


ttie ]i>dbs 


SarddT 

d -17 sy 


tha Makid 
CusEl/)- 


Dbdmiifl 
d. 174 I 1 


liHl Siag^bi 
d. I 74 ^i» 



Rjjk Amir SloiFb. 
i 1781. 

r - ' 

Budh Siagb- 

RIja SibFb SiD^bp 
d+ 1S/3, 

f- ^ 

tCa^am Siaebt 
d. 1S43. 

Jft ^Ingb, 


1 

MtbCrijt 

NaHodar 

d. tB6t. 

Mabifija 

Moblndar SioEh. 

Dip Siojh, 


Matdrija Sir 

Rijiqdu Slogb, 

fl-t^ j„ b, |8gs^ 
d. igoop 
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BbdpKiidiT Sifigb- 

Kinwu Sir 
Rtllllff SidKii, 

b. 1S73. 
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S@ction C.—Population. chap. U C. 

* j * -t* f Descriptive* 

The Phtflkifio States arc so scattered that Mmpanwn of the densi^ ol 
their population with that of any one or more British Districts would Ik of Pori.i.«ioifc 
little value. Taking the three together they have the normal density oi Deuity. 
the Irdo-Gangetic Ham Wert in which they lie. PatiAla has a density of 
a 83 persons to the square mile, and thus stands nearly in the same categorv 
as the Karnil and Ferozepore Districts. The density on the ^Ittvated 
area cannot be shown unUl the settlement operations are further advanced. 


The population and density of each and tahsH is given below, 

the density shown being that of the total population on the total area . 





Area In 
gquAffr mnet. 

PopTiiatEQa. 

Daiialt^. 

PaIUIh ... 
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.4* 
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•m 
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l€ 4 i 
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1 
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*** *++ 

u. 
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3Sri 
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+• 
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30916 
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Ml 
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S5ifi74 
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Pitilta 53.^43 

Nimuu ^^^4^ 

Ilii 5 .f 13 ,J 33 

Govindjfirh i^r&5 

Simicim I0,i»9 

Sanim ^ zO.oCg 
Mohladargafii 


Slnaiir 

Bh^Or 

BtrOlStk 

Blndj 

m\ 

Sirhtnd 
Hod Ilya 


S,eio 


The State cmtains 14 towns and 3,580 vUlages ; and the population ot 

the fomner is given in the mar¬ 
gin. At the Census of igoi, 9 
of the towns, Including that of 
Pati&la itself, showed a, decrease 
on the figures of 1891, 4 show- 

n,.,,. j /- • I L L j • - A slight increase, while 

Bhatini^ or Govmdgarh had increased from 8,536 to 13,185, or ra per 

cent. Its position on the railway and the esUblishmeot of a market account 

cent, of the population live 
Ml the towns. The average populauoti of the towns and villages is smalK 
being onJy 397 persons. * suiau^ 

Occupied houste number 373 - 5 S 7 i of which 3^,329 are urban and 241,225 
'‘II *^^*‘* ^ 53 r 545 persons is the only large town. The towns 

and Villages present no features unusual in this part of the Puniab As 
10 all Native State^ the average population of a Patlila village is below 
the average m British territory. Both Hindu and Muhammadfn villages 
are built on the same plan, the tetter houses surrounded by high walls 

lar« ? lead tortuously to the main thiough- 

larcs. tlie Chuhrfis and ChainSrs have their houses outside the vUlLe 

*Te close together aS 

the high wall IS rare. Still even in the tow ns the thoroughfares Vc gene¬ 
rally narrow and crooked. ^ *«« cuu gme- 



tSSi. 

i99t« I 

1901 . 

P*iUla 

Karm^rh 
Ankari^vri «H 

rinjaoT 

Anihad^arti 
^fohl^diL^g4rh «... 

53/6*9 

4rs,«K 

346,sfi9 

336.274 

2SA4A3 

ia«/4«4 

ssfis6 

444.369 

261,610 

**6,379 

3474195 

147,91* 

53.545 

365.44* 

3J3,S66 

377367 

*40,376 


thc 


. . t^^guirtLiuu u[ earn 
ntad/Ktf since iSBi. !n igoi 
the heaviest decrease on the 
figures of 1891 was in the Pin. 
jaur and Mohindargarh ttifd. 
^ts, the population of which 
decrease by 13,513 and 7,536 
rcs^ctJvely in that decade, 
in the former the decrCiase 
was only nominal owing to 
the exclusion of the people 
living in the ddi cAauMi and 
decrease w’as due 


the 

in 


railway fence in the fa His, In the Tatter 


Immigranir^ 

P) Ifefc Pufijib 2Jid Nsmh.Wwt Frontrtr 

(ill Froni thf or IttiiM. *** ** 

(jlO Frem thfl rest of Asia 

(it} From otfew countne* ^ 

f- 

Total lEninimnts 

^ vine*North-Weit Fr<,Btl« p,^ 
dij T« the rest ollndiat. « "■ 

Total emigrants 
Ezeen of emignsts ovn intDlgnnta ^ 
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WaTei. 

F'tmales* 
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*i,8» 

** 
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8 .fl 9 S 

39 

7 ? 

■^Soi 

S 

_ 3 a 

eoprSda 
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Tlic bulk of the immigration is from Uie districts, States and provinces 
in Endia noted below. There is also a considerable volume of iramigratioD 
from the countries outside Eadia as ^iven below 
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The emigration is mainly to the districts. States and provinces noted 
below 
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The State thus loses^ 73,145 souls by migratioa and its net inter* 
changes of population mth the distiicts, States and provinces tn India 
which Dmnly alTect its population are noted below !->* 
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Comparison with the figures of iSgi shows that Patidia lost by intra* 
Lc«hinire.Pr<>eiM. Provincial migration alone 79,698 soub 
tiei imigrttie^ w Of 45,t73 morc than in 1891, 
1901. {S9n 

Totil 79,^ 34.525 

CMitib Colony 4,780 
Jin4 « ^355 3,110 

Mika H. 15,095 

Taking the figures for iiitra*Iniperb 1 inignition^ those for migration 

ID ladia both within the Punjab and 
other provinces m ladiap we 
have the marglual data. 


ToUlI 

A notable feature of tbc Immigration is the proportional excess oE 
females. This is especially noticeable in the case of the neighbouring Dis¬ 
tricts and States of His$^T» Amb^la, Ludhilna« jbid^ Ndbha and Mfiler 
Kotlap and shows that the bulk of the immigration is due to marriages. 

The figures for age, sex and civil condition are given in great (Ictatl m 
Tabic 10 of Part The following statement shows the age distributioii 
of lo^Doo persons of both sexes 
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Births and deaths are registered throughout the Stat<^ but the figures, CH^ I. C- 
as tabulated, give a mean birth-rate of per mllle in iSgs— i ^ De&crlptlvo< 

id’Q in i8o7-^tooi. Such rates are impossibly low and point to dcfecbve 

or iiwrrrrl ubulation, or boll,, -Ao dooth-rtto lor iSgJ-iSSfi Po-*.™,. 
(il'8 per mille) is also incredibly low. VH»J stadttici. 

Drinking-water is generally obtained from wells, except In the Bhfkht, Health. 
Nanvfina anl Bohi things, where water is $o to i ^ feet below thesur a«. 

The people are, as a rule, cardesS how they feed their chitdren. and little 
regard ia paid to cleanliness. The result is t^t many children die oi 
diarrhoBa, colic, enteritis, cciema, boils, ophthalmia, otorrbeea and catarrh. 

iQoawastbe most nnhealthy year the Sutc has known for some Di«a«. 
time, the registered deaths amounting to no less than 64,094, of which 
55.481 were due to plague or fever. Next W 190a comes 1900 with ^,039 
reiMrded deaths and >893 with 40*2'4- , The worst outbreak of cholera 
w*as in 1892, when 10,784 people died ot it. Pneumonia and diseases of 
the eye are as common here as elsewhere m the Punjab. Plague first 
appeared in Hedon, a village near the Sutlej, m the Amarg^h msdmatt in 
iBot- It did not, however, spread, and the State wa^rce from thtcpidermc 
unUl March 1900, when a fresh outbreak occurred at Kh^inon m the same 
wisdmat. In 1899-1 goo there were 26 cases and 19 deaths, ard m the 
following year 166 cases and gS deaths. The removal .of the corfon 
in igoi-oa was followed by a tremendous rise in the figures, 30,401 cas« 
being recorded with no less than 29,139 deaths. The 
almolt as suddenly as they had risen, and in 1902^3 there “'5'J 

cases with 7,581 deaths. No Inoculations for plague were performed m 
the State In 1899- The number perfomicd in the succeeding years was 

in 1901-02,40,755; in 29 , 73 ®: and in 1903-04-4,030. 

Birth customs. 

Among the Khatris and Aroriis of the towns when a woman is Hindfls. 

pregnant for the first time a ceremony called fiian or blares performed 

fp the Sth or 7th month. The woman's mother sends her a iewar or 
suit of clothes and some sweets, and the women of her 
assemble, dress her in the and put seven handfuls of he 

sweets in her d^pstH; the rest they ^ 

father eives money to the BraJimaaa and I^gis fmemals) ^vho g 
him .<ljT(g,een ’emtsl in ttW™ Mn.pjtrf.tion- Tbc Jooro ot 
tho hoiiio are Joconted in the villaps with h“nrfj«- 
tree, and In towns with mango leaves strung together ibandaj^&l). 

The neighbours wbo come to ©Her congratulation arc regale _ 1 
mr. The or period of seclusion after childbirth lasts * ^y® 

Siong Brahmans, 13 a«w>iig KhalrJs, t 5 among BaniSs, and »7 amf 
Sudrfis. The purification ceremony {dat&lhan or chaunH ® . 

performed, a Brahman and the birddari being summoned, the mi^Uicr and 
child washed, and food distributed. A name is then given to 
by the pidhd among Hindus, and by opening the Graolh Si^. 

'Ae padfid ascertains the date and hour of birth and pre^rcs 
Theiother does not leave tho.house for 40 days altm ddive^. No 

ceremonies attend the birth of a girl. Among the big er --j i. -*1, 

shaved with ceremony either at home or at a .‘'1, 

year, A boy assumes the jgnfo when he has reached his 8th or i tth year, 


‘But tb fi e Ggoim are obTioail J Iw bete« the iwk, 
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aa a^picioM day l^ing chosen for the rite, Baails only wear the /dwen 
on the death of their parents.^ 


The Muhammadans of the lower classes have borrowed the rtl/ttt 
ceremony from the HinduSj but they call it s&iwdtisat In the ninth month 
of pregnancy a puria of dried fruits Is offered to Bibf Fitinia and given to 
a poor Sayyid woman. In Patiila Muhammadans do not make the woman 
lie to the north, as they do elsewhere, doting confinenient. An iron 
implement is kept on the bed and no cat is ajfou ed in the room. Soon 
after birth the asdn is recited^ preferably by a religious man, in the child's 
ear. On the 6th day the rAAsM* ceremony takes place, the child being 
brought out of the aachaia khim and food ^ven to the ^irdderi. The 
(tonsnre) ceremony is performed on the yth^ 14th, or aist day 
goats being sacnficcd. One leg is given to the ddi, a head to the barber! 
and the rest distributed among the birddari. Tlie bones are buried. The 
child IS nam^ the wme day, either by the muUdh, or an elder member of 
the family. The mother remains secluded f™ 40 days, and takes a hAih 
<m the 40tli day, 'Die bismitldh ceremony takes place when a boy is 4 
years 4 months and 4 days old. He puts on a new dress ijdmd) eom 
to the mullah or some senior member of the family with cash and sweets 
and is made to repeat bismilldh^ This is the commencement of his 
education. As soon as he has finished the Qurin, comes the dmin 
eweraony, when cities are given to the .teacher and food to the 
birad&ri, 1 here is no fixed date for ctrcumcislon, which may be performed 
up to the nth year or at any time before puberty. The hirddarl arc 
invited, the boy seated on a chair, where the barber circumcises him : a rupee 
or more pid to the barber, the relations give presents [tamholY and Tur 
^ distributed among them. For ten days no salt is given to the bov 
1 his custom IS not however strictly observed by all classes.* ^ 

population Is shown 
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CHAP, I, C. 

. marginaJ oeacTipttvo, 
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PoriTLATtOH. 
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Infant marriage is not the rule in Patilla. 
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The ages of ihe married 
to 34 are shown in the 
margin. Full details^ by age and 
religion, will be found in the Pati&la 
Census tables, but it may be noted 
here that of tite married persons whose 
ages are between 10 and 14, 3T|t66 
are HinduSi 6,876 hfuhammadans and 
7pi29 Sikhs. The eomparative infre¬ 
quency of early marriages among 
Sikhs is noteworthy^ 0fthe2t|i66 
Hindus^ 6,006 are males and 
females* Of the 6,576 MuhammadanSj 
1,930 are males and 4,946 females. 

Of the 7 t 1^9 Sikhs^ tr85o are males 
and 51^79 females* Thus it appears that Muhammadans and Sikhs are 
agre^ in avoiding those early marriages for their girts which are so frequent 
among Hindus. 

The girPs patents take the initiative and choose a suitable match out¬ 
side the four nearest gats* Dhiighar Khatrfe, Brahmans and Aggarwal 
Banins many into any but thdr ow'n. Betrothal takers place between 
the 5th and irtb years. Jats and Banias take money for their 
daughters, but higher castes do not unless they arc very hard pressed. 
Marriages by cxcha^c are often very complicated! involving a large 
number of couples* They arc looked on with disfavour; kurmdi 

ganji gai ^aldkmi di —Exchange betrothals arc the substitution of a 
divorced woman for a bald one.^° If the marriage Ss without payment the 
ceremony takes place when the g!rl is 9 to i5> otherwise it is perbrmed on 
payment of the price. There are \'arlous ceretnonies connected with 
matriagCp but they are not peculiar to PatiAla. Among Muhammadans the 
ecrcmonics are les$ complex. Marriages seldom Uke place in Ram^ftn^ the 
Muharram or 5 hdban. MuJtldwah confined to the lower classes. In towTS 
expenditure on weddings reaches the height of ptravagance. di 

kamdit 5 idh ^ur makdn m. khm—^ A bani<^'s earning are swallow ed up by 
marriage or house-building/^ The Kbatris and Banias are trying to curtail 
this expenditure and bdra and dh&k£& (largesse) have been forbidden by 
the Darbflr* Polygamy is rare. The richer Hindus only mairy a second wife 
if the first is barren. Among Muhammadans it is $lighi 1 y mo^ common. 
Avowed polyandry is unknown. Retnarria^ of widows is common 
among all Muhammadans except Sayyids, Pathans and RAjpdts. It 
is forbidden among Hindus of the higher castes and involves excommud- 
cation. Among the Jats a widow generally marries her husband s brother. 
Divorce is common in the hills, when a woman di^ikes her husband 
ihc leaves bim and goes to her parents. They select another husband for 
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her^ and if she approves of him her first husband is sent for and paid tbo rii 
inoney in the presence of the iirddarl. A woman sometimes inahes many 
changes. The interval between her leaving one husband and marrying 
another Is called l/toHjdnd. 


Tlie vital statistics given in Table 11 of Part 6 show that in the 5 
years (iSgB—igoa) about 1 37 boys were born to every too girls, but that the 
male death*rate was lower than that of females, only 107 males having died 
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Enquiries made 
in the State however 
raise no suspicion 
of female infan* 
ticide, though the 
enstes noted in the 
ntarglnai return* 
have very tow ratios 
of females, and the 
ratios arc still lower 
in the villages and 
tribes noted in the 
nwgin.* These 
figures lend to show 
that much less care 
is talicn of female 
children thar^ of 
male. 


Language. 


PonUbf is spoken with some alterations throughout tK. c, , 

ii.‘h‘.‘'J’l.”'’"' p*'’*'' h.fokc. .In pS“ 


orua, asffira, oiq; ojfajOfank ; ate. The n m u- j .i , ™ 

in dd, as in kardd, does; cf;aldd, goes. In some fonnTl^ * * 

dd, ix \ iidudd, eats; jtiVfrfd, drinks. In the futur#.^ « inserted before 
a, piangd, will drink, will sew, SimilJuf J=*^ged into 

khdndd Adn, I eat, instead of AAdfa Adu. la noun. !# into d, 

to fl M in iam, work; idn, ear ; AdfA, hand*^?/► ^ p(ten changed 
Sometimray becomes at, e or *, as in this-'.c 
Urdu,y«A yaAdTf. The language of the Mohii«iar^Y«- 
Hindi rather than Puaiibl. Bcre 0 is generaS^ed *“*"4 >f«enibles 
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‘ a Lorse.* Tale for nkhti ‘below,* dhere for pds, 'near,' are cHAP.f, C- 
geaerally waed. The hilt dialect of the State is that of the Simla hills. 
fn the towns the Persian character Is generally used. N£grf is used Descriptive, 
by Brahmans for religious purposes. Shop-keeper’s account books are pcruunos. 
kept in Lande. In Patiala proper some ^fuhal(nmadan shop-keepers use 
the Urdu character, but totals are shown in Lande numerals. A few of 
the well'to-do Sikhs keep their accounts in Curmukhl. 


Tribes and Castes. 


Nearly every caste in the Punpb is represented in Patiila, but the Jats, Jtti. 
who comprise 30 per cent, of the population (485,170), are by far the 
strongest element. The Jats of the M&fwa, in which the main part of the 
PatiAla State is included, have been called the finest peasantry in India. 

A description of the Malwa Jat, and the points In which he differs from the 
Jat of the Miniha, will be found in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana District. 

The Jats of Patidla mostly claim Rfijput origin, and appear to have 
migrated from Jaisalmcr into the Mdlwa, or the territory south of the Sutlej 
which stretches towards Delhi and BikAncr, about the middle of the 16th 
century, though the asii or original gSi$ Min, BhuUai and Her, which arc of 
the Sh iv gSifo, w'ere probably settled in the Malwa before the other Jats. 

The Siddhus (42,405) arc the most numerous and important sub-^iivi- Siddhijils. 
slon of the Jats in Patiila. Besides the ruling families of the Philktin 
States and Faridkot, many families of note belong to the Siddhii clan. 

They claim descent from a BhattI RAjpdt, Jaisal, founder of Jaisalmcr. The 
Siddhds' are strongest in the Anihadgarb nisdmat. They form an cao* 
gamous section and avoid one git only in marriage. The ya^iVrfaVj of 
Bhadaur arc described elsewhere. Other important families in this State 
are the fdgirddrs of Talwandf, Kotlf Sabo and Jiundin. The Siddhds are 
nearly all Sikhs. 

Harfltc Is one of the Siddhu septs, and is called after Chaudhrl Harf, its Haiffct. 
ancestor, Chaudhrl Harl and his descendants founded 14 or 15 villages 
on both banks of the Sutlej, whence the name * Harlkc paltan/ and Bnddha 
Singh, one of his descendants, settled at Sekha in Bamila pargaaa, Sardar 
Bhig Singh, of this sept, was Bakhshl of the State, and Sardar Bas^wa 
Singh became Its Bakhshi and .Adilatl and was afterwards a member of the 
first Council of Regency. His grandson, Saidir Bahadur SardAr Pritam 
Singh, is the present Bakhshl. 

Mehta is also a mdnkt or sept of the Siddhu git or clan. It is named after 
Its ancestor Mehta, who founded the village of Mehta near Bamila. 

Sardaro Bahilf Singh, Bdtf Singh, Dal Singh and Ranjit Singh of this sept 
all held the post of the Commander-in-Chief in the State. 

The Chihli Jats claim that ChAhil, their eponym, was born of a hill Chlhtl J*ii. 
(airy. They arc numerous in Bhfkhf, in which tahsU they own many 
villages, and they also hold scattered villages in tahsib NanvAna, Amargarh, 
BhawAnfgarh and Fatehgarh. Sardir Partap Singh, Chihil, maternal uncle's 
son of the late MaharAja Narindar Singh, was Bakhshl to the State, He 
was in command of the Patiala Contingent at Delhi in 1857, *nd his son 
Ranjft Singh is now the leading representative of the tribe. To support 
their claim they pay special worship to Guga Pfr, who was a Chauhln 
Rijpdt, They worship Baland Jogf Pir, their jathtra. 

The DhAKwib claim to be Chandra Bans! Rajputs by origin, through DklllwU Jati. 
DhillwAl, Bhatti, who migrated from Jaisalmer and settled at Kangar in 
Nibha territory in the J2th or 131b century. In the time of Akbar, the 


■Pikrti drtiulwi icCMixt 
Atf rifr ifl 3 voiBmflJ bf 


dF tbe Slddhdj SiF/ai c/ tM* icd Xht 

Will AI14 Suil^ p^ibtiabrd hj onkr iht Firidk^l Oii^v 
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chief o( the Dhilnvils, Mihr IMathar' Js said tc have given a daughter in 
marriage to that emperor, whence the Dhaliw&ls and the 35 Jat tribes which 
concurred in the besto^ral of a jat girl on the emperor acquired the title 
or status of Darbarf. The Darbdrf Jatsin this State are the Tiwfinas of 
Chinartbal, the Jhalle Gils of JJhamot and Siawara, the Manders of Jarg, 
the Man gats of R 4 mpur and KatAnf, the Jhlj of Gidrf and BawAuf, 
the Panders of Gahlotf, and the Gandhas of Raunf. Darbarf Jats pay 
special fees to their at weddings. The Dhillfwils, after the 

decline of Mihr Matha’s family, dispersed and some migrated into the 
State, tvherc they are mainly found in tahsHs Bhatinda and Bhtkhf, 
and in stray villages in Sunam. Amargarh and SAhibgarh- The main 
Dhilfwal septs are the ManJ, Udf, Rnreka, Dfna and RAmana. The 
tribe is chiefly represented by the family of the late Sardiir Ganda 
Singh, C.S.I,, Bakhshf of the Stale, and his son Sarddr Hazura Singh 
is now an officer in the State forces. A man of note among the Dfnakes 
was MWn MabtAb Singh of Faridkot, whose daughter was married to MahA> 
raja Mahindar Singh and became the mother of Maharaja Rajindar Singh. 

The Man Jata say they migrated from the north, and claim descent 
from Mandhata, a Rfijpiit, by a karewa marriage. Mandhata settled in 
Ladowain Feroaepre and thence in Akbar’s reign the Mina migrated 
into the present iihdntat of .\nahadgarh, in which they own many villages. 
Their chief sab-septs ip this State are Maur, Sandar, KhawAIa and PAr^a' 
and they give their names to the villages of Maur, MAnwdIa, Man Khera 
and Mlinaa. They avoid only the one gSt in marriages, and form 
no alliances with the Bhnlars or Shcr Gils. At weddings they give a moee 
to aJI the mirttsli, Brahmans and Bhats of the Man villages and tMs 
ceremony is called (afia or i^j>a The Mfinaihia Jats regard themselves 
as superior to other Mans. Iraditjon says they owe their name to the fact 
that the head of the family paid the revenue due to the emperor Ditnc-lu^lv 

Singh is the leading man among^ he 

sahfa, Maharaja Rajindar bingh was married into this family. 

The Mon Jats claim d^ent from Raja Karn, whose descendant 
Thai married a Jat wife. The Dhilions are said to have migrated fr™ 
Delhi under the Mughals, and are now mainly found in lahsO^vInd 
and in scattered villages in Bhfkhf and FatehgJrh talisfls. Their ch ef ?,^ 

The Gils trace their origin to their eponym, Gil. who fr__ 

putnna and settled in Bhatinda, where he married; a Dhalfwi) Ti,^" 
the time of Shah Jahfin. the Gils migrated to Sahibgarh and knliTSs" 
m which they MB now numerous. They are found also in UhSs Rij’ 



The Marrals, returned as Jats m the Censug« nf tfl«. j 
are mainly Muhamtnadan, but a few arc Httidns Ti,- l 
M arrals of Samdna lay claim to an Iraniarori Jo 
arc descendants of Yaidd-jatd, the last SassSniap fim? of 
was conquered by the Arab Sa’d^wauis. Thev i 

in the lime oi'^Prithwf RSj, king %f Ddtf S at r?*" 

ud-dlti. On the recommendation of the Nawib of ^ 

____ batnina the Malik 


‘Atiocilied CtauJW, CT tfiAr Jfiifc;, 
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reccHtd a grant of villages in that part together with the title of Mande CHAP. IjC< 

or lord of lOO villages {^matsdaT^ from Khanda Rao, brother of Prithwf Raj. - 

In the time of Ala-ud-Jin Khiljf,, Qatb-ud-dln hlarral obtained the fiefs of Descriptive. 
Samina and M.alk&na, and the latter, which U a hasti of Samlna, is still PopuriTios. 
held in fd^ir by the Mandals of Kami!]. Malik Suleman Yar Jang, a 
descendant of Nawib Arastujah Waiir-i-Aiam of Haiderabid, Deccan,^ also 
bolds a / 4 hfr in Samdna itself. Malik Barkat Alt Khan of Samana is the 
Assistant Advocate at Patidla. 

The DhmdsAs claim descent from Rdja Karn. They migrated from Ohlulu Jus. 
Sirsa in the time of the Mughal emprora and settled In Chaunda Manvf, in 
lahsll Amargarh, round which place they own a number of villages- They 
are found in scattered villages in tahsfls Rlijpura, Chanaur and Patillaf 
and Ubhewill in Sunfim tahsil is a village of Muhammadan Dhindsas. 

The RandhAwas' hold only two villages in Suhibgarh, and Mfmsa RiTMlhiin Jit*, 
village in Amargarh tahsil, but they offer one or two points of interest. 

Their ancestors settled at Mimsa, near which, on their migrating thither 
from TAmkol, the axle of one of their carts broke, and its owners took this 
as an omen that they should settle at the spot. The others went on, and 
failing to persuade their comrades to accompany them, they uttered a curse 
upon them that they should be compelled to seek a new home every 12 years- 
hfi'ery 12th year on the Sth Sudf of Asarh they take a cart to the sMt and 
worship it, and an uncle cuts a lock of hair from his nephew's head. On their 
return home, It is said, the axle of the cart invariably breaks on the road- 

The Tiwina Jats claim descent from Lakkhu, seventh In descent from Tivtwjiti 
Tin'Ana, a Punwir Rijput. They migrated from Dhara Nagrl in the 
t3th century, and now hold several villages in Sahlbgarh and two in 
Rajpura tabsfis. Like RSjputs, their women observe parda and they 
discountenance kare-jxt. Their leading family is that of the Chaudhrfs of 
Chinarthal, and Sardfir SawSf Singh of this family held important posts in 
the State under Mabiir^ja Narindar Singh. Two Tiwana fikaudfiris, Majlis 
Ral and Wazlr Khdn, were prominent chiefs of this tribe in the Mughal 
times. There is also a Muhaminadan Tiwina village in Ghanaur tahsil. 

The Sarahs or Sarifs are inainly found in nisdm^ts Anihadgarh and Sarth Jits, 
Karmgarh. 

The Kilcke Sardirs belong to the Sarfie g 6 t. They trace their descent RJleke, 
from the BhattS Rftjpdts of Jaisalmer, and are named after their ancestor 
Chaudhrf KSla, who founded the village of Kalyfinwall in Sirsa ; his grand¬ 
son Maliika founded KAlcka near Dhanaula, where his descendants still 
hold land, Sardirs Gurbaksh Singh and Haria Singh, brothcjsdn-law of 
Mahiriia At 4 Singh, were fifth in descent from Chaudhrf Kala. Sardir 
Gurbak 4 Singh was MahSifija Aid Singh’s Dlwin, and accompanied him 
in all his expeditions. He is best remembered for his services when Mahirija 
RanUt Singh came to Patiila to visit Mahirilja Sahib Singh- Mil Fatto, 
wife of Maharija Ali Singh, belonged to this family, and MaharSja Karm 
Singh also married into it. 

The Pawinias are of Shiv gSlrSi like the MSn, Bhular and Her, with the Fivinli Jajf. 
two latter of whom they do not intermarry. They migrated from Hissar and 
own four villages in tahsil Sunim. 

The Ghuman Jats also claim RijpiSt descent. Migrating in the time Cttnstn Jilt, 
of Jahingir from Rijputdna, they settled at Sajunta in the Jind State and 
now hold ti villages near Shawfinigarh, Ghumioa in Rijpura, and a village 
in Patifila tahsil- 


'Or Rv^lwit 
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The Naina' clajm te be by origin Tur RijpiJta. Their ancestor Matnpil 
Riarricd a widow and his sod Nain la their eponyin. They hold nany villaecs 
in the Baugar (tabsfl Narwina), sach as Dhamtin SAhib, etc., Md stray 
villages in the Sunim and PatiSla tahaJU- They are said to have 
migrated from Delhi, where they ruled prior to the rise of the Chauhin 
dynasty. Their sub-septa are JAia, Bamlr and Narain. Sardir Ude Singhi 
Naio, was Sujjeruitendeiit of the Palace in the time of Mif Aafcaur, Dfwin 
aod Judicial Minister, guardian to MabArdja Narindar Singh and member 
of the first Council of Regency. His son, the Mashir-Ala Sardfir Bahidur 
Sardar Gurmukh Singh, is now (1904) President of the Council. 

Tlie Mangats are only found in tahsil Sihibgarh, where they hold si* 
villages. 

^ The Gandhes are descended from Candhu. son of Rija CopSl, TionI 
Rijput, by a Jat wife, and are found in tahsils Bantir, Rfijpura and Amargarh. 

The Sind has appear to have immigrated into the Stale from the 
Man)ha in the 16th century and are found in scattered villages in tahsils 
Ghanaar, RAjpura, Amargarh, Bhatinda and B ami la. 

The Bhulars are said to have been driven from MArS in Ferosepore bv 
the Siddhiis and then to have dispersed. Tliey own nearly the whole^ seven 
villages in Barnila and four in Sunfim tahsils. Their sub-septs are four 
in number, vfr., Kosa. Munga, Dahr and Bhiiia. 

The GarewAP or GirewAJ is a well-known sept which once held 
rule over RSipur and Gujarwil m Ludhiina. Maharija Narindar Sin^h 

married into this rarnily, and one of its members, Sardir Ghamand Singh, 

became Bakhsni. SardAr Mihmln Singh was father-in-law an/1 hie 

Hta £«Bb br«i,«.wa». ot tta MjW S„Sr SS 

of this family, is now muafamad to the Punjab Government Ihev Vltt; 
descent from RAja MahAu Chand of ChanderS in Indore, a Chaiidert &pdt. 

The Sekhon Jats claim descent from the PunwAr R 4 jpits. Thev Je 

named after their ancestor Sekhon, who had seven sons, after whom 
Mmed seven ot septs, MAf J^kanr, mother ofMah^ia 

Singh, whose life sheds a lustre over PatiAla historv 
family and brother SardAr DiwAn Singh was ComSderJn-Sf. Two 
daughters of the family are now married in the PhulklAn States nf* 

HIra Singh ol Nibha and the olhcr u Hi. Highneaath. Hon'bli ShK.** 
Ranbir Singh, K.C.S I., d Patiala. Mabirtja Amr s“gb midn Dari^S! I 
b,. D,,.in. Htantat^Singh and »nrnBabLla. Mai S "gf 

They 


his DfwAn 
AdAlatl or 
hold BakhshiwAla 


ngh 

Jndinial Minlrtnr.and Sardir SndhVsrnVh 'to 


hold BakhshiwAla (in Sunim tahsll), Kaulgarh fin PAin v 

Kinhgarb (in Bklkbi), and Karatgarli^in AiShadgTrh 

Among the UtwSIs the family of Chaudhri Charat Re™. . 

second Council of Regency, is the most important Hie * 

Sapiiran Singh is now Finajicial Minister of t^ State. S^'^ndson SardSr 

Sardir Bbagwin Singh, Mander, 5 s a Judge of the Patiii, ru- i r. 

His father Sardir Basta Singh held the post of NAzim for a 

The MAhils trace their descent from the Tdr Riin.Wc n. 
from Delhi. The clan holds ShAhpur Rhurd, ShAhnnr ^-au ' 

ir, rata :« ni....: KalAo and Namol 


in Sunim tahsfl and Khinour in Dhuri. SarHiir 
held high posts in the State, and was a member nt 
Regency. His son Sardir MAn Ssngh is NAjim of Amiearh?« 5 °’i 1 ‘^'' 

Wdin b w Hiinlt Bhishp, Ford manid# eye, Tliert ^—- 

i. » n»,.d !.»«. . Cl,..tor -I-. 

tahiD, iad Idl is love witii a Jit wotnu whom he kipt u his Rfipar 
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ont irtS^Tier snd 
Aiid ic-bem# 


!; 


The following arc sortie proverbs about the Jat peasantry: 

"GrsmdM* sot leidi* ntueh plo.ftlDf, »ml » 
Jit <arnlo wiihout • psth *■ (C/. M«cabieliie,i No- i«a;. 

k*ep their flwil COUM'1 j^oenbioe lo bdp otpe RihOtiietJ i i, * cSuj^ly TeU 

1* pmteft OIIQ ifs*th#r“ (Mutonifihiei No: 

Till, dhattii, Siifli. r4ku^A^ h(dk ^4 yik ckirpn i* 4 /fr ra^ ^trn is J’"'. ^ 

it. « bull. * ho *Hd fourthly a Hft-iuMf art KO^r biw an Offlpty itOffl*ch^ bm 

f a full out ... 

a I kkdr kk^t ra >‘d pmI/ h i k^J ^*' 7 * '*'**/^^* 

jeu ■ A Foil fed sheVbufFiild doai n^t cat *Aa^ (oil«kftT, a Full ft I hs-Wfa 1 o do« not ffo 
w^liirt i’plongK a faLl fed Jat fatMi <lwrcti, mewl 1 wbIHo do moW/oh becMta metk and 
^det." ^ ^ 

7st ffO jdnre gun fcirt jrAind idnr Uk y ti d 4 jfdrtJ Min/wr/ d 4 gfrd 

^ Tbe Jat ii HOt graftful and«,m dow r»t rtiltiirff irtuch ploughing i but shoe bwliQg Mu «r- 
«ct tb« Jat and whey dlg^i the gTM ^ C/ Maconaoh*. No 9J®- version), 

y<,< TO J# 611 /M •> A til dsa not jjiv* i flick Of iUglroinc wh«n uked. bur 

jira a Ahfli (a iBcnp oF raw sag m when presud 

TjJf jrkHaM naklHjr lin to Tof i«*ro hi il“t«l 

There ti no timber like #tli if il doe* not folil. ^ieste like (hit of Jat t! he u tfU 
to hil ir*>rf, BOU'ensil liko Hn 4 tf'erjiln whW potj tf itdoe* ttot hifnblo off. 

JWW Sidrd »rfry«fiW/rf nekin/dr—“ The irielaof a N*t {rope-dan«rJ CM* be known 
but not thb« af a jat 

Tfwd citr f o* ^id it iord*-'* A H«d mod a Jet fiantict be Ifiated** 

Rinm 7«l Jlor reS <■**«€—“A Jat wife for met ill the rrtl ire * mere waste 
(Sane;r The last proverb show* that the Jat wtfe '* the b»t lod most ennamiCal and liflp* 
her huiband i n igriduEttmil puiauLk'l £/, M^nmchleg Nd. ^J+ 

iRaipiits ID Patiala hmiiber 65,395, Thbtigb they have beaten their 
swords into ploughshares, they do not take kindly lo agriculture and are f^ 
inferior as culUvalors to the Jats". Tlie Taonls and Chauhin* are the largest 
sub-divisions of them in this’State, but the Bbattls rank highest. 

The Bhattis are JAdu-Bansr and are said to have been con¬ 
verted to IsUcn by Sayyid Jal:il-ud-d*n, MakhduTti-i-Jahfin 14 ii, Jahangasht, in 
the time of Ffroe Sh*b Tughlaq. They are now found in scatterco groups 
but still Own some village*! in tabsil Bhatinda- 
The Taoiifs claim Jadu-Batisi descent, thus—■ 

Raja Salvahan of Patlan in Gujr 4 t< 

{ 

R 4 ja Tan (grandson}, 

f.Tggar Sain (7th in descent from Tan), 

Migrated from Agroha in 695 Bikrami and settled in this part of the Punjab 

becoming king ot Bunas- 

R4ja GopAl (ytb in descent from Uggar Sain). 


Dhirpil, or'Nawab-Ahu’l-Kai'fm, embraced IsWm under Sbah<b-ud-dfp 
9 f Ghor after his victory over Prithwf Raj at Tarain (Tarawari) in 
District in H93, His tomb is Said to be at Baiiur, which is'a preat Isoni 
Centre, for TSonfs arc numerous in that tahsfl and tn PatiAla, RMptira and 
Ohanaur. The Hindu Taoirfs hold Bular (in' tahsil Patmla), Nagla 

and Khelan in tahsil Banor, and Dhakansu, Tepta, Banwati, Pabra and 
DhamoU in R 4 jpura. They have is sepis, said £& be nanied the sots 
of Rija Gop&l, tu's., Dhirpili, Ambpalt, Bh-Uiin, .^foti^n, Rai Ghail, Jaia . 
Sarohd, Ajemal, Jhagai and Lagal, the last six being rdjs, _^ 

■Tke leieMRCca ait to 'Pan^ Ajjneailuri; Fifwtfbi' I*/ MawaacUt. i.*i 

R-Cb. 
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Socially they have 14 ebluifs and 24 maUns, Iho eAAetfs in thin Stale 
being Ban dr, Sdhron, Ajrilwar, Kaulf, Ghanaur Patton, Kheri Guyu, 
Shimdo, ChamArn, MAaakpur and JAnnIaj and in British territory Kharar, 
Kh^npur and Morinda. 

The Barih or Varih RAjpfits claim descent from Binepfil of Bhatinda 
and emigrated at a very distant period from Udaipur- They have a pro- 
verb—7»ds «« cAa^Me stngh, ide, Vart'M ,' the lion, the hawk and the 
Varahs never taste stale meal.* Rai Khlu of Kakri near Bhawinfgarh 
embraced [slim in JahAngTr'a reign, so that their conversion is some" 
j Barihs of Bakhtrf in tahsll Sun&m are still 

Hindus, llicy own nwly 3 *> villages in tahsfls SunAm, BhawAnb 
gMh and Amargarh. Their organisation » the usual Ri'iipfit one of 
chhafs or villages of the first rank and ptakdns or villages of the second 
rank, other villages being inferior to these in social status. The BarAhs 
have 24 iwtfWwf. the ckkais m this Sutc being Samana, 

falwandf, KAkrf, Bliumal, Jhal, Jhondan, in Nabha Bienaf Badbar 
Baragraon, in Jfnd Baaldpur, and in British territory Budlada and 
Morauda. M^terMuharnmad Khuda Bakhsh, Kh«n of HaryAfi Khurd, was 
the tutor of Maharaja Mohindar Singh. He also held the post of Canal Agent 
and that of Director of Public Instruction, Patiala State. His eldest son 
Muhammad Abdul Ghafdr KhSn was a judge in the High Court of Patiala; ot 
his younger sons Mohammad AMul MajfdKhftn is Foreign Minister, Mu- 

N-uhammad Abdul 

I m Khiu IS State \akHat AmbAla, and Muhammad Abdul Khin 

IS Lolonel of Infantry. 

The Mandftham are found in tahsfl NarwAna, and are said to have 
migrated into the hangar from Ajtidhta 2,000 years ago, and to have taken 
the ancient town cf Kalaitfrom t^ Chandels. That place and Bala are 
now held by Hindus, Badsikri and Hiltho being held by Muhammadan Mauds! 

tifi* I^chman. Socially they have 12 tapis (as 

they c^l iheir cMn/Aand 360 pians or villages, the tapds in th£ Slate 
being Dhananrf Kalait and BaifsSkrf. The Hindus in miviage avoid Sv 
I heir oan git. At a funeral they give pagris to their mh&fis. ^ 

jtat Rijpiii. The Jatus give their genealogy as follows :— 

RAja jalrath of Pat tan, Tun war. 

Jitfi. 

L 


Miodihet 

Rijpdtiv 




Asar, 

t 


Harpif. 


" "‘•grated from his country and drove the Guiars frnn. 
Khodana some 400 years ato. The latd/ Ui j 7*. * 

tahsit, in which they hold 25 Ullages, arc his deseeXSts 
called because he was bom with long hair {/atdn) on his bodv 
notinterm^ry with theTunwaxs, aSd in marriage Jnly S^he^ i^^^ 

At a w'edding, both at the pAera or ciri:uTnam£..i..f ^ gdl. 

or leave-taking, the bridegroom's barber spreads a s^rt ^*^11 ^ 
the bridrjE iroonl's head anfws father pits^Sto k i’mS 
afford. The Jam's also give trig and Sm * 

Rajpdu of tahsd Kinaud, they are sun-worshippets andjit eJ's^ud^yr*" 

they hold sirtH c'ai&VhiikhALfE^ t^r 

born through the benediction of Shaikh Burhau, Sirv-Sh. OnlhfbSrtr^^^ 
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aitideclind they pwit a blue thread round Its neckp and on Lhc bathing day CHAP.!, C# 
(the third to sixth day after birth) a second thread js pnt round Its fieckj 
a tdgra round Its waists and kuria on its body, all three of a blue coloLir. scr pi Oi 
They worship the sun by oFfering water and fasting on Sundays. At a PeputATiQx. 
wedding they give tydg and ieH to a mtrdsL The Shaikhiwat Kachw^hds Kachwilii Kij- 
do not eat ihaikn, p 4 t». 

, Paths ns live cbiefiy in the towns, and though they oivn land, rarely Pnhini, 

handle the plough. Kbiljfsp Lodbi Mullagorisp Adilsais, h'lamuzais and 
Umarzais are found in the State. Muhaiumad NAmdtir KhiHi Umanaip 
was a member of the last Council of Regeucyr and his elder son Muhammad 
Ashraf Kli^n ia now I^aziin of Karmgarh, His younger son Muhammad 
Sharif Kh^iit B-A. (Cam.)* is a barrister-at-law'. The PathAag generally 
I marry among themselves and do not practise 

Shaikhs (33*131) are chiefly found in the towns as traders and shop- 
keeperSp but they Own villages in theSunlm^ Ghanaur and RAjpura tahsils. 

The Shaikhs of Karel in Suuim are the most important family. The social 
aspirations of converts from Hinduismi who are generally included among 
ihe Shaikhs, are expressed in the following couplet t Sh^iki 

Mir^a ; gh^Ha cAdn arffdn jAazBad imsdl Sayyfd Miska- 
warn —The first year a Shaikhi the second a Mlr^a. If corn is cheap 
this year* I shall be a Sayyid.” 

Other culLivatiog elass^ are ihe Ahirs, Ari^nsJ Dogars* Gujars and Mhor n^'caJ^ 
Kambohsj and m the hilk the Kanets^ The AhtrS^ here ^ elsewhere twdc 3 iiM*i 
! industrious cultivators^ are confined to Mohindargarh nhdmat^ They 
j are divided into two endogamous sub^astes, Jadti-Bans! and GopaUBansh 
both claiming to be Jadu-Bansf Rajptjts by descent* The former sub- 
caste comprises 64 gdis^ of which tbeprincipal are the Kaiira* Bhangar, 

Chaura, Gatwalp Dewa and Sdnp. The tatter worship black atiakes and 
do not kill one if they see it. The Ahira are devotees of Krishna. Their 
leading representative is Chaudhrf Budh Singh of Mangal Sirohfp whose 
family has held the office oE Chaudhrf since the Mng^hal times. This 
family also observes parda and discountenances widow re-marriagep 
w'hich other Ahirs practise* Though usually landowners and cultivators, 
the Ahirs also take service in the army. 

The PatiAk ArAins belong to the Sirsewii branch and are said to have Arirm. 
immigrated hither from Sirsa. All are Mnhammadans* except a few Sn 
Sauaur and Ajrawarj who are Hindus. A rAlas ate nunicrous in the Sirhiud, 

PatiiU and Rajpura tahsils, where they hold groups of villages and own 
1 land which ths^ themselves cultivate. Their more imporUnt gdts are 
SiyAhi, Naur, Mund, Ghalan, BhatiAn and JatiAlE* 

The DogarSp who arc exclusively Muhammadans, came from Scohna Depri. 
near Lahore in the lime o! MahArija AlA Singh. Some of them w'cre in 
5 former times Bakhshis of the State, arid of these the most famous was 
Lakhna, BakhshI of AlA Singh, The Dogars bold 0 considerable tract of 
land at Daska in Sunim tahsilj and one oE them, WAth ^(uhammad, is a 
I RisildAr in the State service. They bear the title of Malik. 

j The Gujars are not as fuimerous as the ArAfns, and arc a pasloraJ 

I rather than an agricultura] tribe, bearing much the same character here as 
elsewhere. They hold many villages in tahsils Raipura and NArnad. Some 
of them are Muhammadans and some Hindus* In this State their more 
important septs are the BharwAl, Lodt, Chichi, Bargatt Duchak, Katoria* 

LatAlip Jandar,Chandljat Gorsf and RAwat, of whom the last reg^ds itsdf as 
descended from Jagdeo Punwir, whose son Olan Palan married the fair 
daughter of Mor Dhaj, KatAna Gujar, Males of the ChawAri sept are 
believed to he able to cure pneutuonia by touching the sitflercr with a piece 
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o( iron. The Giijars of Rasulpur (in Rlijpura) and Ghel (in Fatehgarh) have 
considerable influence. Rahim Bakhsh, a Gtijar, attained to the position of 
Bakhahi in the State in the reign of Mahiiaja Narindar Singh and was 
appointed a taember of the Council of Regency on the death of Mah^^aja 
Narindar Singh. 

The Kambohs are rather more numerous than the Khatris. They are 
'divided into two endogamons groups^ Bdtiraijf or the 52 gtf/s and Chaurdsf 
or 'the 84gi£fifj,’ and are found in tahiila Bandfj Ghanaur and Sutidm, the 
Kamboha m the latter being of the B A want sub-caate, many of tvhoin 
epibraccd Isliim 1n the time of Qutb-ud-Dfn, fbak. The Chauriais at » 
wedding give a present to the Karnichts. a caste of musicians, In remetn* 
brance of their having been delivered from prison without being forced to 
become Muhammadans by Dlliwar Khin. KamAchf, in the time of Shams- 
ud-Dln .Mtamah. Their leading families are the Muharotnadan Bdwanfs at 
Masingan, an ancient village in Ghanaur talisll, the Hindu B^wank of 
Hasanpur, and the Hindu Chaunsis of Molii, Siiratearh and JalAjpur, all m 
tahsit Ban Hr. At the sAduf rite on the occasion of a marriage the Hindu 
Kambohs make a goal of uidiA flour, which is sacrificed by the 
matA-nal unde of the bridegroom- The manner of sacrifice is to press it 
to pieces with the hands. Now-a-days seven cakes of mdsA are made 
instead of the goat. They celebrate tlic tonsure under a/uArfi iree. 

Sainfs are chiefly market-gardeners. They are found In the 
Bantir and Rijpura Uhsils, and are all of the Gola sub-caste an endoea- 
maus group which avoids four In marriage and practises 
Sardarbujin Singh is the leading bainl in the State. 


Kahils are found chiefly m the towns, though they sometimes own 
land. i>ardAr EheigwHn bingh, Depnty inspector General of FoUr^ 11 !$ 

i" ■!« 

The Kanets are the agriculturists of the hills as the jats arc of the 
phiiiui They claim to be KaJpoUwho lost caste by f'ortnerV 

peaceable and simnle-mindEd, they are now becoming ouarrelsome and 
fond of litigation. They have two divisions, Kanel and Klias, but (hese 


,,1 *L * ■ j ^ -L I oriutwoom Focs 

with the proccMon, and faryaua in which he stays at home. Tlie K^ti! 
have developed the iorm/a custom into what (s called rif a 
who is tired of her husband, leaves him for some one elcj, 
husband pays the old the value of the woman and nothinc mn- ’^ 
Women frequently change their husbands more than ® ^ said. 


onepr 


BrahmaDfi and Fakirs make up about 7 renf n. ti 

Sayyids. Bhats Bharafs and Mfrads are of W 
rcraammg professional castes m the State, such as BhanA, n ^ j 
Bangiilis, Garris and K^prls, are few in number. The Br-khm' 

State are found mainly in the towns, but some few hold land « ^ 

own a few mssras or villages, r.g., Brjikman, Bhat Malo anrt 

Marries, and some villages in Ghanaur, Rhjpura, Bantir and N phhaipi 

The mass of the Brahm.^is belong to th^ 

are also represented, especially m the Mohiadargarli 

Bingar tahsil. ^ and the 
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The SarsxJt Brahmans of the towns are usually of Alhbans or Chhebans 
status, and supcrror to the BunjAlii£p who are found in the villages. Some 
are employed in the service ol the State, or are engaged in trade or agricul¬ 
ture, but the majorUy are family priests. Their leading repesentative is 
Sardar Part ftp Singh, now a Special Magistrate^ and his father Sard^r 
JagdLs Singh also held a high pt^ition in the State. Among the Gaur 
Brahmans the Maiht^s form an important section, who^e rnembers do not 
accept alms or aCE as family priests, pdd'^ds^ In Kanaud tabsil the family of 
Missar Jawala Singh still enjoys a Jdpr of Rs, 300 granted by the British 
Government for hb services in 1857. Mis^ar Naunidh Rai (Nandha Mi&sar] 
of NArike in Dhdrt tahsil was a^eat man in the State ait^^ong the Brahmans. 
The S^rsut Brahmans are divided into tiamed after risAh^ such 

as Bhardwaj, Kauahik, Ataah, Bashbt^ Marichh Batsa, Mud gal, etc., but 
in marriages these g^ir^s are notj as a rule, taken into account. The 
unit which is taken into account in marriage is the or^ as it U more 
ufi^lly calledp the al; In Narnaul this unit Is called sdmn- It takes 
its name from the original sect of the section, such as Kanaudfa, 
Bhatindfat etc. These gdts or als are frequently split tip into sub'sections^ 
thus— 

f [i} MaJammap 

I. Joshi .*, \ (iV) Mardr- 

I 

(iVfj BhirdwAji- 


PAthak 



(/) Kbfr Khlna. 
(iV) Machhikhjna. 


3. BhirdwAjf 


r (1) Ratan. 
t (iVj Rdr. 


Women of th^ JoshI section do not wear bangles of country glassi or 
more than four ear-rings {dandidn)^ 

The Khatrfs and Banina arc the most Important trading castes. The 
Baubs (80,764) are nearly five tin>es as tminerous as the Khatris and 
Aroras combined. 

The Banils arc the principal trading caste of the State. They hold a 
good deal of land on mortgage, and, though only forming strong communities 
in the towns, are found scattered throughout the rural areas o£ the State. 
They also enter the service of the State freelyi The ^^ggarwnl branch is 
irwjst atrongly represented, hut the Oswnla (or Bhibris.a$ they arc called it^ 
the Punjab) and a few Maliesris arc found in Mohindargarh and in 

the towna generally. The leading Bania fjmJly iS that cl the of 

Sunim, ol vrhom Diw^ns Gtirdiil and Bishamhar DAs were the chief members- 
The main Aggarwll jfu/r in this State are the Gar,, Go'il, Singal, Jindal 
and Buaalt while the ^^anguls of Suoim hold some posts of importance in 
its serxnce. The Oswfits have a distinctive custom at weddings. The bride 
puts on one pair of lac bangles, while a second pair, made of ivory, is 
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tied up b a corner oj her dopaita, or shawl, as a memorial of their Rijpul 
o^gb. Popular esteem is liardly ihe Banlia' lot, as the following saytags 

iisiar, BinU, hah^ haiiday, hsk, Jo in u rakeniira, soi siina 
lok — jHe who keeps clear of a hoy a (a bird), a snake, a BanW, a crow, 
a monkey and a te-g^, is a wise mao/ • Yor mir Bdnid, pa(hhin mdr 

r' - him who identifies him/ 

^ JtfAa mttiar Bimd uie dushmsn ki kia ' He who has a Bami 

for his friend, has do need oE an eDemy.’ * Jatti da i&thtra nahia, Bdaid 
da khera nahin’—^A Jatti (Jat wifel has no jathera (literally, ‘tribal 
aocestor, who is commonly worshipped), and a Banid no village/ 

The Khatrfs form an important element in the towns. Though 
mainly engaged in trade, they arc also largely employed io the St^e 
«rvice, while some are landowners, though not themselves cultivators, 
pe sub-divisjons of the Khatris in this State arc Kapur, Khanna 
Malhotra and Seth. Of these the Kapr, Khanna aad Seth^ub^ivisions 

-c u The main division 

of the Khatrfs is into Bunjfihfs and Sarins. The Bunifhis have four 
mdependent sub-sections-Dhiighar. Charghar, Bahrf and Buniahf The 
first two consider themselves greatly superior to the rest. They avoid 
ooe only in mamage as their circle is very limited. TbeL two 
sections arc interesting as an esampic of the impossibility of a consist, 
cntly hypergamous system- When they found their choice of wives was be. 

coming testrirted, they began to take wives from the other sub-sections, 

though still refusing to give rheir daughters to those they considered thei; 

J mfenors. In the ye^ 1874 A D. ni, influential timmittee of B^n 
jAhr^atrlswas orgamsedat Patiala to bring about equality among their 
su^^iOM and to popularise mter-mamage among them, without res- 
triction. The fitst step the committee took was to nrevent th^ *.?!.,• 
groui« from get^ng wives from the inferior unless they^cre willing tHiv^ 
their daughters m return. The movement has atUin^ a large m^ure of 
success. The most important gdis are the Seonf, Matkan* t 

Tannan, Puri. Phandf, Budhwar, Duggal and Dhiwan f ' ftrn^kf V 
The Khatrfs of Piil are an influential Sly, whose 
arc employed in the SUte. Ratn Chand/DihriwAla of Ran^b 

court, was a Khatri of this place. 0 ewA Dis Pu? is n^ ! 

landowner at Pill. The Khatris of Sunim were ‘ 

the Mughals and held various posts under Akbar. Ri; sfl 5 k'’t 1 i'^ 
N jnak Bakhsh, Dhiwan, is the Inman guardian of the nre<*.nt^ ^ * 
and his son Lila Gora Lil is a ^SgI,tr“e L PatS f 
are mainly represented by the Sodhf and Khosla a/Hr ’ «f k 
former hold extensive mu'ii/is as descendants of the^Sikh r -tl® 
Khosl« have lon^ held important posts in the sSte ^nd Jf 
Lila Kalwant Rm, a former Dfwin, Lila Shib Sarn Dis U ^ 
of Police, UlaBhagwdnDisa member of ih^ounJl If 
Lila Dw'Jrka Dis Comptroller of the Palace. His vouna*f 
PrasAd and ShSdi Rim, both B. As. (Cantab), are barrS^rJl^la^^ “ 

Several Khatrfg^fj have distinctive customs Tkt,. n 
send their parahit on the day before the toSlre a S’ 
a bitch and a kite, and On the day of the ceren^n« ^ invoke 

and then the kite with a mixture of barlev ^ laar ^ Wtch 

regarded as a bad omen if the kite refuse ^this Slr”'^ # « 

celebrate the tonsure in the dayttmf, and tS^ 

hairs plucked from his head on four bits of bread ■ *'**^'’* placing 

ap auala tree. In the evening the boy touches a donk™bSSk*^.iSf 
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feet and then beats the barber with seven shoes, giving him also some pice. 
The NanchAhals of Piil reverence Baba JagU, aiKTthe story goes that 
a woman once gave birth to a son and a snake, The latter was burnt in a 
kdra (a small round vessel for heating milk), whereupon the boy also 
died. Hence the serpent, called Baba Jagia, is still worshippedt the tonsure 
of the boys being performed at his shrine outside the town. The 
Kandrus also invoke a kite before a wedding and offer food to 
it on the day appointed for the ceremony; after the bird has accepted 
the food the members of the family may eat. On the return of the 
marriage procession the jandi tree ts also worshipped. Milk is never 
churned on a Sunday by Kandrds. The Malhotras send the f arohit to 
invoke a kite the day before the deokdf ceremonyj and on the day itself 
offer the bird meat. At a wedding the ear of a goat is slit open and a 
mark made with the blood on the bridegroom’s forehead prior to the 
rite. The Markins also summon a kite to the tonsure rite and feed it with 
bread, boiled rice and mdsh. The Kapiirs and Taonans observe the deokdi 
ceremony, and the husband kicks bis wife who takes refuge in the hou« 
of the farohit. The husband then binds a wreath of dowers {sehra) on his 
head and follows her. At the pjkrokit's house he eats some boiled rice 
and milk, and conciliates her with a present of jewellery. Among the 
Chdtis the parokit makes an image of a goal out of karah fa.<’shdd or 
sacramenlat food, which is pretended to be sacrificed, on the occasion 
of a tonsure, the rite being repeated for seven successive days. The Bates 
avoid the use of the mad&dni (churn) and glass bangles, nor may they 
weigh ghi in scales. The Seonis avoid wearing red clothes or glass 
braceleu, and must not make karls, or chhappar of faHnl, The Balotas 
only celebrate the custom of clothing a child for the first ti me, paAnit 
in the-month of Asauj, after the child U five years of age, The day 
before the ceremony a /andi tree and a kite are selected, and on the 
day itself they make ready thickri of boiled^ rice and ddl under 
thetree and first feed the kite with rt. Five yards of red cloth 
are then offered to the jandi and the boy is clothed in a shirt ^ for 
the first time. The Sahgals have two sub-sertions, (i) the Bajnis 
{iajua, to ring), whose women must not wear ringing ornaments, and 
{«■) the Baingaois, whose women must not eat iattigans or briojal (Solanum 
Mongena). 

The few Aroras in the State are found mainly in the An&hadgarh 
nisdmat and in the capital. Chiefly traders, they also enter the State ser¬ 
vice, and some few even own and cultivate land. The Lftr^dhf branch is 
most largely represented, the chief in the State being the Msnaktaie, 
Sachdeo, Madan, Kataria, Kaleje, Dhingre and Bate. Sard&r Dewi Singh, 
K.c 5.1., -Arora, was President of a former Council of Regency, and 
his son PartAp Singh was Diw^n. The present represcotativc of the fami¬ 
ly is a minor. 

Amongst the pedlars the Maniars are found in large numbers, while the 
Banjiras and Lobanas represent the carrying castes. 

The Jhmwars are also called Kahifs or, honorifically, Maihris. ^ They 
are Muhammadans^ Hindus or Sikhs, but all worship Khwija Khiir, the 
god of water, with offerings of wheat flour, cooked and sweetened, and 
sacrifices of goats. Hindus and Sikhs also reverence Biba Kilu, a saint 
to whom they make offerings in kind or cash at weddings and births. Some 
Jbiowars of either sei and any age wear a ilditMt or necklace of blacK 
wool and so are called Kanthlwdls. These nsualiy marry among them¬ 
selves. The Hindus have two territorial groups, Deswil and Multlnh 
These two groups usually marry each among tbemselvesj avotdiog four 
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gSts. Som« of the gSis bear occupatiQRal namcfj eg,^ ihe BaTibata3 or 
rope-makers, Jholsa», firemeD, Bbatiiras or cooks, wko sell viandsi Othrt 
gJls are the KhwAs, re., sons of concubines, Ringrds, descendants of RAja 
GopAl, a TAoni RAjpdt, by hts Jhfnwar wiFcj and I elfs. Mtihammadan JMr- 
wars earn their livelihood by basket-maklng and are disiinct from the Mu- 
hanjmadan water*earriers who are called Saqqas. These two groups do not 
interinarry« The Saqqas have again three territorial groups, Sirhiodi, 
HAgH and Lahori, which again are said to be endo/amous. The Saqqa is 
a ivater cirtier or ineriial servant, but the Jtiiawar is not only a water'-rnsn, 
but a doK-bcarer and a basket, lau and matting maker, and he will also 
lake to cultivation and service. I'he Jhfnwars have a pantMfet system, 
with ckaudhrU o ho settle all disputes. No aiic cau enter the ca,te by 
adopting Us occupaiiop. 


Naf is a corruption of the Ranskrit napik, ‘one who cuts nails/ and 
the Naf*s chief business is shaving and cutting nails, but he is the principal 
man among the clients Uagis) and like the Brahman paroltit is entrusted 
with the arrangement of betrothals, with the distribution of hkAjit on ibd 
occasion of a birth or wedding, and with certain duties on the death of a 
member of his patron family. At the DiwUi festival he brings hats itoys 
made of grassj as presents to his [^trons {/n/wrt'fl), and for these receives 
bis tag or dues. iNhis are by religion Hindus, Sikhe, or hfuhanimadans, the 
latter being termed Ha)|An1i or honorifically khalifa. Hindu Kafs are 
similarly entitled rdf a, Sikh NaTs are called Naherna Sikhs- The Hindus 
worship Devi, SultSn and Guga Pfr, and piy special reverence to Sain 
Bhagati the patron saint of the Nats, to whom they make offerings in kind at 
weddings. The Hindu Nits have 3 khdps or divisions,—(1} the Banbheriis, 
descendants of Ban Bheru, the Naf : (I'j"), the Golds, or descendants of 
hand'inaideits {gait) ; and {Hi) the Baris. The litter appear to be 
those who lor practising karexa were excommunicated by the Banbherusi 
Danbherua only are found in this State, and they alone follow the Khatrf 
caste system, having Dhif (2^), Chdr (4), Ath (8), Barf (12), and 
Bunjihl {52) groups, like the Khatrls. They arc also following the Khatrf s' 
lead in the matter of social reform. As a rule the Banbherus do not 
practise karewa^ but the Kachcha Bunjiht group of them permits it- Their 
gSts are Phul, Kinhl, Sun^re, Lambes, Chhadir, RajanwA], Bhatti, 
Lakhanpal, Sindhrio, Beot, Pesf, ^fanlhU| Kankarddn, Balast, Panju] 
Bhagrlt, Pander, Arjanwil, PiyOp Jallan, Kaliye, Rikhf, Khatrf* 
Rala, ScopAl, Painsl, Sindhii, Gadaivval, Bhuram and Rarya. 'Hiesc 
namet show that the caste is one of mixed origin, recruited 
from various castes. Thus the origin of the Khatrf gSt is thus accounted! 
for : A Khatrf once went to a shrine for the shaving {fkawd) ceremony 
of his son accompanied by his family, A Nil, however, could not be found 
and the operation was therefore performed by the boy’s uncle. When thin 
became knOAVO the uncle was excommunicated and calfed a Khatri Naf 
The Banbherus were Hindus originally, but some of them embraced tsUra* 
retaining however their original caste system. Hindu women wear a 
ghagra (gown), but Muhammadans as a rule do not. Tho Ghaerall 
Banbherds are so called because their women wear the ghagra The 
Turk m in N a Is mc Muhammadans, so called because their an<^to^ 
embraced the religion of the Muhammadans, who were generalv called 
Turks or Turkmans. The Goriis as the word denotes are Rdinuts in 
gis State, Husainf, Bhattt, Goraya and Brah Hajjfims or Mulimmkdun 
Nils are found everywhere. The Husainfs are Brahmans bv oririn rl,- 
others Rijpdts. The BunjaHf, Birl and Ath groups of the Hindu Niits avoid 
four giti in marriage and the others only one, whUe Muhammadans follow 
the Muhammadan Law. " 
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The Hindu, Muhammadan and Stkh Ndfs have their panckdyaft and 
hereditary chaudhris, with the usual powers and privncg^. *No one can 
iQiu the caste by adopting the profession. In addition to their proper work 
they also take to agriculture, service and trade. They ftequcrily practise 
native surgery, Ilieir women work in their fajmdns' houses on ceremo* 
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Clihimba, Chhimba or thhipa iricani (dotb^ printer , Chhimba 

dye as well as print doth. They are Hindus, bikhS or Muhammadan^ 
The Hindus and Sikhs worship Devi, Stiltsn slnd Guru Ram Kae, ana 
visit that Guru’s dehra every year. At weddings they j 

ndrittl to the Gum. Nam Dev, the famous bhag^t, was a Chhimba, an 
is the patron saint of this caste. At a ft*edding they make *"* 

shrine. The hluhammadans resort specially to Plian Kaltar 
The Hindu Chhimhtts are divided mto three groups,—^T&nk, Rhilla^ ^ 
Dhobi. Those of the T4nk section print doth, the Rhillis work as unors, 
and the Dhobis as washermen. The Tink bdng the name of a *5 ,JP*? 
dan claim Rij put descent. The RhiUas appear to be Rohel«, a Rajoot 
dan. and some of their g6t$ are the same as those of the RMPUts, bn 
othi^rs belone to the Jats, e,f., Min, Dhillon and Sario are Jat, and Mansnir- 
Uthwil and Punwar are Ri)pdf. The RAin and Kamboh g6ts must have once 
belonged to these castes. Intermarriage is confined to the OTOup* an 
the members of one group do not Smoke or eat i^ith^ those of Mottiw. 
The Muhammadan Chhimbas have three letriiorial divisions,—‘Desw s, 
MulUnts and Sirhindis. The Sfthindis marry in their own 
the Deswfils and MultAnJs intennarry. The gdtt of the Sirhi^is arc •— 
Cisslaniye, Sing, PhapSi, Jhakkal, Latthe, Sattar, Pamtjye* Phut c ^ 
Bagfcha. The TAnk gdts are Mardlc, Mukkar, Bedi, Bharthi T _ g j 
Sarjare Karfr, Bhat, Dhaunku, SarAo, Ratan, Bhaltdi Khurpe, Role, 

SAbo, Parth, Jalla, Rikh Rfio, Pannal, Giirii, Man, Mohal, Taggar, Bmti. 
Rfiin, Khattc. Daddu, Kara, Hattu, Tokl, Ponla, Parvl, Baniar, Koi^, Bes, 
Kahil, Patt ard Parotbf. The of the RhiUas are ;-LakhBiAra,.GMdin, 
Kokachhj Thera Kachhot, Chtrwal, Gadira K,a.otaiJ, Nohaiya,! Kas ( 
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Chfiriaaband, Padia, Mi f and Xaltha. The Muhammadan Dhobto have five 
divi 9 ionf> vfx.f Lahorf, Sirhindi, Mtikanf, Purblaanfl Oply the latter 

arc fonnd in this State. They do not intermarry. The gdrs ef ihe 
DeswAl Dhobis are:^Gor«ya, Chaiihen and Kanakwil, all Raipfit 
clans, [r marmge the Hindu Chhfmbas avoid four i^ts, Miihammad- 
ps only one. They practise iareva, and the dewar (husband’s brother) 
IS considwed to have a prior claim to the widow’s hand tn add!- 
Uon to their own occupations they lake to agriculture and service. 
Hindu Chhimb.'S do not grind turmeric except at a weddtae, Thev 
do not make iarts Their bmales do not wear Aanch braceleto or use 
^ Muhammadan Dhobis and Chhtmbas wear no 

nose-nng ivory ^lass bangles, or blue doth. Muhammadan Chhfm- 

bas do not prepare achar and ^grtt and will not make a double hearth. 
No one can wter ihe caste by adopting its occupalkn. There is a 

Chhtmbas. The ThpudM is hefedi- 
Jnternal disputes in the dan or 
caste The r/icWAr* gives at marriages and gets a rupee and double 
iAajt for the performance of his duties. «> 

«!i,tr**? are an important community in the 

State. They^e landowners {though oot cultivators) in Samfaia, Baniir 
KsjpuraandNamaii] The important clans are BukhSrf, Mdswf. Tirmiaf! 

Physician to ^thrVeyahSrAja^-AU 

Hbson, Sayyid Sa'iSdat AU, was tutor tS MaliSrija N^rStr^Sir!l|f 
subsequently Foreign Minister. The liite of KhalffJ or Twl sr n ^ T 
become hereditary in the family. Of Sayyid Sa'^dat Mi 
Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad Ha^san, c i.E.fand Khalfra'^iavuU 

=‘*«* continued to hoW hiViifficS SThi 

of Patiila have been aeknoS^ed iy 
Governors. The Khalifa is a t present Tmlm^r 1 
and hisson Khalifa Sayyid Hnnfid Hussain i^Assilunt 
of Rajptira. Another important family is that of Viii. T..rf i 
Judge of the Patilla Chid Court. 

The Pfrsidas of Dharson hold half the vjllaire in tl 

descendants of Shah Hamza. The Plrzhdas ^ A* Ibc 

descended from Makhdfim Abdul KiSdir Tiiairf ^^IP'ra are 

arc descended from Pir Abdul Fattch, ^ J^lr«idas of Sanaur 

Religion, 

Hinduism is the prtvailirtg religion of Pau 4 | a Of th<- i , 
tion 55 per cent, are Hindus, 22 jwrcenl. Sikha^ and 52 total popula- 
madai. 8 . The Muliammadans slightly outnumber [he SikG!^ ^**‘^*™" 

The principal Sikh gnrdwargs are*-T.-At 
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or about Uie )'«r tfijS A.D (733 5 ,), when be was summoned to DolHi by 
the Emperor Auraaeieb, and the place is also famous for the CJuru Sar 
Tirathi a famous tank which dales from the era of Riim Chandra, the 
hero of the Rimiyatia. 11 ,—At Talwaniif, famous as the Damdama 
Sihib. Guru Govind Singh dwelt here ter 9 months g day's 9 fttkrs 
and 9 g\aris. The gurdtUAfa is a large building, and a fair is held 
there on tne ist of Baiaikh, It is regarded by the Sikhs as the fifth 
throne, rafiKlng after Amritsiir, An and pur, Patna and .^pchalnagar, Md 
its mahants are always consulted in important questions of doctrine. 
Guru Govind Singh re wrote the Ad Granth here. Some of the vtshsnis 
still make copies of the book. HI.—At Sirbind,. the place where the 
two infant sons of Guru Govlnd Singh were burled alive in 17*14 A D. by 
b^zfd Khan, Sub 4 h of Slrhlnd. Two fairs are held at the gurdwdtA 
called the Fatehgarh or Fort of Victory,—one on the lath of Poh,. 

the other on the Hola. East of Sirhind near Rauia of Mujaddid 

Alt't-Sini is the dar 6 ar of Miita Gujrl, the mother of Guru Govind Singh, 

IV. — At Lakhnaur near AmbAla is a gurdtra a of Guru Govind Singh, 
who lived there for five years as a child. The fair is held at the Dasehra. 

V. —There is a gurdadra at Bhatinda. In 1705 A. D. Guru Govind 
Singh stayed lor a few days in the fort, and to commemorate his 
stay there a ^•dndra was built and Bhalinda re-ramed Govindgarh. 

VI. —At Bailedurgarh in tahsil PatiHla is a gw' which comm^ 

morales a visit of Guru Tcgb Bahadur in the time of Saif Kh4n m 

1675 A, D, 

The Sodhi Khatr's of Sangatpura are descended from Plrthf Chand, 
the eldest son of Guru Ram Ohs. They possess a book (pclhf), a mila 
or rosary, and a hat of Guru Nnnak, and hold villages wortli Rs. 10,000 
a year in There is a gttrdwiif^ at Sangatpura and a fair is held on 

lire ist of Baisikh. 

The massnds or tithe^^ollectors of the Gurus were dismissed by Guru 
Govind Singh on account of their esactions and their oppressjou pf the 
Sikhs, but other Gurus retained their masttndt, and at Ghureni, in Sihib- 
garh tahsil, the Marwjthe Sartn KhatriS, who are descendants of Bhfii Balu 
of Gondwhl in Amritsar, whose shrine is at Dndan in the Ludhiana District, 
are still tHasattds of Guru Ram R^i of the Dehra Ddn. EhsI Bfilu was 
appointed by Guru Amr D*3, and these ruaiandi now serve the furd^'dra 
in Dehra Dun, and the dariJrs of Mala Rajkaut at ManE Majra and Bawa 
Gurditta at Kfratpur, 

The chief dera of the Nirmalns is at Patlfila, and its ttut^ani is the 
head or Sri Mahaot of the order- This defa is called the Dharm Dhaja 
and w'as built at a cost of Rs. S3,000 by the munificence of Mahdrija 
Ifafindar Singh. Attached to It are also two villages worth Rs, ® 

year, granted as its mtiijl. The present Srf Mahant is Blidf Udho Singh. 
There is also an akhdra dependent on this dera at Hardwdr, and at this 
akhdra the Nirmalas are able to distribute hhanddrd or alms to pilgrinis, 
as is done by the Bairdgfs and Sanli sis, but w'hich the Nirmalaa had no 
means af doing prior to the reign of Mahdraja JJarindar Singh. The dera 
of Bbif Sadhu Singh Is at Patiala, and is noteworthy as containing the 
library of Bhai Tdra Singh,* a well-known Nirmala scholar in Ounnuklii 
and Sanskrit. The Nimiiaias as 3 body study both these languages. 
At Bamfila Biwa GAndha Singh, Nirmala, has a large dera, with a 
smaller dependent dera at Patifila, 
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The Akatta have the Following derm at Patiila:—Those of Bhiif Molafc 
Singh, Bhaf BUhan Singh and BhS( Rfim Singh, .ARiriLBaTi4, in front of the 
Mot£ Bdghj and of Bbai Hira Singh Haiiiria north of the Mohlnder 
College. 

The origio of the Dfwinas ia very obscure. One story is that the order 
was founded by B&\i and HariA, sona oF Bahbal, a SIddhi Jat. Bdli, who 
reniained celibate, was called diwana or the ecstatic by the Guru. Others, 
ascribe their origin, to Guru Har Rii, others to Guru Ram Dds, and others 
again to his grandson Guru Mihrwin, a view which is accepted by the 
Diwdnas themselves. The DiwAnas wear red clothes, with a necklace ot 
shells and a peacock's Feather round the and they do not cut the 

hair. They also earrv an ^arthem cup, called thutha. This sect is mainly 
recruited from the SiddhiS jats, and is mostly found in Anihadgarh nisd-rfat. 
Its members arc generally cultivators. Marriage is usual. Their princi¬ 
pal derds are at Saugat and Bah man Diwhna, and they claim to levy 
a MwVAn [/jV. cup) or benevolence of li ntaits of grain from each village 
every seventh year. Another dera was founded at Kadiaya by Hfra, a 
descendant of J~Jac^ in the time of hfahriraja Aid Singh, htira is said to 
have remained standing on one leg for twelve years, after which he slept 
on a bed which is still ke^t in the dera as a relic and is worshipped, as also 
is his somddJt. The Dfwanas also have a dera at Mansa which is attached 
to their head dera at Pir Kot- It was founded by Bhij Gurdis, tvlio was 
married in Mansa and whose samddh is also there, A fair is held on the 
14th badini Chet. The alcrj of BAba Rsm Das is at Patiiila, and a fair is 
held on the 8th sudi of each month at his On the death of a 

miiAflfr; the Diwinas distribute hhanditd or alms. This they calf 
ls(kh. * 


The head *rB of the Maihma Shihfs at Lopon in talisH Sahibgarh wa* 
founded by a Jat peasant named Mohar Singh who once shot and wounded 
a dcCT, but it escaped, and on Ids pursuing it be saw a faqir silting and 
washing the wound. He forthwith became his, disciple and settled at 
Lopon, where on his death in 1S35 a tamddh was built to him. At this 
uvery year at the flolf. The Maihma Shdhf faain repeat 
Sat-nAm and have a (jranth of their owiip but they also follow^ the ^ti 
Granth. They wear red clothes and are mainly recruited from the RAm 
Dasias and Mazhabts. - 

w RSmSnandf or Ramiwat. 

NiitiSnandJ or Nimfiwat, Bishan Swim! and Gflria. of whom the first two- 

Lachhman and biLa, marking the indent bn their foreheads, while the 

Niminand^ are devotees of K%hna and Ridhka and use the two-pronged 

combine, as it w ere,, to form a third, the ^Sukli- 
tfOr birthday of RAm Chandra, 
fn i ^ Ashtmi, The Sukhfinandfs arc numerous 

“ Bfahman, disciple of ^wA 

i m ''1 a ia held on the 

^ ^ BJiadon. People also worship the samidA of MAf DitI a 

grl who was dedicated to S^ukha Nand by her father, [n a sim W wav thJ 

luSlrDvuois Offshoot in ti: Sjnt'SLem 

..I e, UIrt .1 S„ah IwV". &?.' i 
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in Amrearh, and at Bsreta' in Narffiiia Uhsils. At the latter 

Srerinfi^e inadeonthe 3 nd J«rffofBh 4 doiiat.d Chet, and at 
arupee^soffercd by the people. The NimSnandfa have a dera of Bdbi 
RAd^a Daa at Laungowfil, to which a small private Sansknt Khool w 
attached. Another oWshoot of the BairigTs is the 

founded by Sarifi Dfifl, whose samddk is at PatiiU- Tlw Nirankari !® 
at Nangc-Jti-Kherf, which village they hold in miid/i. The followers of this 
Kct do not worship idols; they wear no dothcs except ^tagra of muH} 
and a red lartgstf but besmear the body with ashes, and they use wooden 
ehoes called khardTodn, They keep the hair uncut {jaidn}. 

Of the ten Saniisf Orders, four, Girl, Puri, Nith and Ban, arc represent. SiniiiH. 
ed in the Stotc. Their most important centre is ?: 

the fraicoiitv have been buried alive at a dace called pc -OflJ »dm *d 

AAAdri! Twerc U also a samddk here calledB^wA JidoGit* ^ wbicb m.d'ftMl 
fa sweet thick bread) is offered on Tuesday or on the Mtb sudi of the 
month There are also Saniflsi derai at Snofim (of Ganga and Maftra 
FurS at DudUn (of Nihil Gir), and at Chhijli (of Nand Ban), All these 
d^ras ate in tahsSl Sunim. At Sirhind ,S the ^ J 

Narwina that of Biwi Sarsuti Puri, where a f^r is held on the tiddsM 
of each month, and at Bbatinda of Gutib Nilh, at which a fjiw is held 
yearly on the Gnga naumL Other deras are the large mat of 
&ir at Khsnpur Ganda. of jido Nith at Chaunda (in Amrgarh), and 

Of Lachhman Gir and Farm Hans at Mansurpur. Besnks $>■ 

Saniilsis have also five aMif'flJ.—Jnna, 

At Uih^na Khurd in tahsH Narwjna is the shrine of PWlo, a Brahman 
whoiasadiadpleofa Gir Sanlisi and * Pf 

milk and gA/are also offered at his tomb. His bowl (/wi«£u) >s abo wo^ 

shipped, being filled by peasants with gram at both harvest. Clwc to his 
shrine there is a plot of sacrcil ground kept by his disciples for grazing 
cattle. At NarwAna, Ghaibi Shlh, Sanifsf, hw a shrine 
and at a boy's marriage a rupee, are olTered. In times nhen disease 

is epidemic peVe offer I staff (Jflifl) of iiife woc^, if r/rr of gram and 

sers ol J on Sundays. No oath may be 

mu is the modern shrme of Bfiws Sarautf, Purl, who settled there in 
1759, The offerings are ghi and milk. The fair is held on the Asauj i«df 

iiddshit ^ 

The Gharib Dasfs, who are followers of the noetOharib Dis, arc con- CbvADlafi. 
f^nikA t-rt tjihsll Sihibearh. They wear red clothes, butnocJfoff orwalp- 

S Th^y celebrate the Holt at JandiSU in Delhi 

Lrthe^omb of Gbarib Das. Some of the Gharfb DisJs obse^e celibacy. 

At Gharichon in tahsil Bhawinigarh is the shrme of Bawi Fu<ira 
KutiwaW, a native of the Mfinjha, who settled there in the Mughal times^ 

He was a Sat Sdhfbfa and practised austerities at the plai» whe^his shrme 
now stands. It is visited by people both from the hftnjha and beyond the 

r^r ‘‘ThfSl.t Uc‘ 

Th«;i..lso.B.lih.b!.hSanet Mhft .bob ... 

Bhafrter. «ith the rf G»r. Smgb. Tb ./ 

- .T. “ 

Db ai MiaiM aoi DJ* « “> 


Udlib. 
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SlithrAi. 


DJdd Finth^i. 


Bhir ChiuL 


two 
Bbaram 
reveredp at 


pay sfKCial reverence to the Adi Granth. The lour dtrai have one aAAdra 
and the Sanrat Sahib another, so that they are only grouped into 
f/khdrai in dl. Th; best known detiti in the State are the de^ 

Sari'ipat Pail: the dtra of Sukham D6s, whose sittnidk is also 
Sirhind: the dtra of Bhil Niir.a, whose funtddh is also worshipprd at Laiin- 
gowAl; the df a al Avdhut at Thuldwal; that of Barhim Deo at Katron - 
that of Ram Das at Uda; and that of Bawd Barham D4s, whose samdd'h 
IS also revered, at Raesar. At BarnAla is the deta of Balrim the 
of one of whose B.wa DyU DS,, is nl,o wOr;hipped M 

Tasauif (in Bandr tahsil) is the dera of Tahal DAs; at NAbha in this 
State is that of Sant Dis; and at Ban fir that of Santokh Diis, where 

At rarkhin Majra (Sirhind) is tktf d^r^t ol Gursani Das ai K'lHHnn 
(Piil; that of Tahal Das, where the samddh of Biwa bjddhfi D^s ts revered 
At Akar IS the derc of Bishan Dis. At Patiala is the dcra of B.wA Magni 
Rfim. The ^ak‘inf of this dera is the S*t mak^nt of the UdAshs BiWA 
Magnf Ram was a famous Udisi of the Mfan Sahib dhund, who celebrated 
a great/We-a. He built a cAhatta^ in Patiala, and the street contain- 
ing It IS known by the name of ChhatU Magni Rim. 
dura is that of the StirnddhaH^ also in Patiita 


Another Udjsf 


follow Guru 
a sdi ic/i of 


The Suthras owe their origin to Gum Har Rif. They 
NAnak and keep the Adt Granth In their di^rai They wear^' 
black wmllen ropes twisted round their heads, a fneckUcej of the 

same stuff round their necks, a mark made with lamp-black and md iZa 

carry two da adds (short staves) in their hands 
trousers Their head dera called the darid^ 

“ Lahore- They have B sections (fiAarilti/i f\ i 

and 4 small. Out of the four large sections three ha™ fk -^15 ' j** 

(called gsddis) in this State. At pfiiala is the ggd% o/MesfS? 
at Sanaur that of M ah bub Shfih, and at Sanghol that of U1 Shlh ^ 
fourth gaddi is at Maler Kotla. Of the smalt sertions there L . 
in this State, that of Tanafc Shah at Mulepur, and that of Sangat^Sh^fh at 
Jarg. There are mahants at each gaddU Beadcs these tk " " ^ 

some small deras of this order- 


on their foreheadg. and 
They do not wear 
of J hangar Shih is at Lahore- 


There are of the DAdu Panthfs at Bhatinda and P=t‘il 

Narnaul some Banifis are called Dido Panthfs. Thev ira * ^**'^^** , At 
and followers of Dfidu. (niarrled) 

The patron saint of the Mahfirib of Patiiila is Pii.it 
sumarn^ the Baggi-bodiwala, ' whitedocked,' a Dugal Khftrf wh« 
at BhaLnda in 1664 with a lock of white hair is 
son had besought B 4 ba Ganga Ram, a SArsut Brahman of Rhfr j 
tow a Mn on him, and the Biba foretold that one would^ t”' 

w-ith a lock of white hair. The boy in accordtSce S hk fcl" 
was given to the Biba on his birth and became hfr !r; - f vow 

ariBliii MSI CliMd left BhatimU and »«lEd 1„"n Wa Biha 

MahSrjja Ali Singh, »h, toandnd .ho vflirgaVBhs’!' 1" ?' 

Sunfim and eonferred it on the Bhfii fn mu'dji «:»!, L, ‘ 

B_hit_died in .;6* andaftamis dcaU, a&f T|,n 


from Sunim, whtch^is held in fevereijce by Hindus 

saying runs, Bki( Mdig 1’’'^®; ^ho popular 

from CMsiWraJi'dllJl'?!..’""'^ 


^Ifil a vow or obtain some dcsire^^^^ng^^and the '^istanci 

^ Ganga Ram's descendants 


;es, 
taken 


to 

by 


twBoppwthi tionus in ■ Iinel licJnnf iq ti» „ , — 

them by Hinm « re,f, A ilTwr Ibus rwfed in rAAT^nT™"* ^ Eeatmtly conm 
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The t&mddA ofBiba AU Singh PatiilA and his t^ullkdi (hearlha) at 
BamaU arc revered and ofFeringa made at ihcm Jt is also ol interest to 
nute that ttie samdd/i of B:ibi Sabbha Slnghj brother oF the Eounder 
cf the State, is reverenced by the people- It is at Hadiija in tahsll 
AnAhadgarh* 

At Sajdina in tahsil Xarwitna js the cave of Sukhdeo^ son oF the sage 
Viyisa {\rhQ wrote the Mahabharatal in whkii he died after undergoing a 
long penance* Close to it js a tank called the Siira] Kundt and there h held 
here an annual fair on the 6 th Bh^don sudL At Knlait in Narwana tahsll 
is a tank sacred to the sage Kapal Munf, the author oF the Sfinkh system of 
philosophy I who flourished in ancient times. At Karaola in tahsil Kinaud 
Bhikam Ahir has a shrme« He Avas a resident of Khudana and was told 

Mahatma to set forth with a cart and settle wherever it stopped^ 
This it did at Karaota, where he eventually placed himself alive in a 
samfldh and w aited till life was extinct. His fair is hdd on the Guga Naumf of 
Bhadon. At Mansiirpur in tah$:ll Bhawinfgarh is the dev-ji or sMne of hlaghi 
RAnij^ who came from the east of the Junma tn the time of MahArlja Amar 
Singh. Becoming a disciple of Baw^a Dit, a VedAntf, he eventual ly founded 
the Apo-Ap sect, whose members wear a bine tiffinf a gilii or loose 
wrapper of while cloth, and a iuftgat* They keep the head and beard 
shaved. The sect worships the son aud calls its mah int S^hih or Master, 
as Magghf RAm himself was called. The never kav^ his room 

during nis lifetime, in accordance with the rule laid down by the founder^ 
At Ujhiina in tali^il Nanvi^na is the Sitmddk of Babi Khlk N^th, a 
disciple of Sidh N^th. h is said tliat the Pachadas of Kaithal lifted the 
kine of Ujhiina and refused to return the booty: so the Bawd went to 
DCgotiate their ransom. He filled his beggar's bowl {iimAi} with w-ater 
from a well and thus caused ail tl^e P^hadas" w^elb to dry up. The 
Pachadas seeing this came to the who scoured the return of the 

stolen cattle before he allowed the wells to fill again. TTie people out of 
fear refrain from swearing or taking an oath on his name. It is 

said that he voluntarily gave up his life. He 15 w'orshipped on Sundays. 
At Phaphera in tahsil Bhfkhf is a samddA of Bhaf Baihlo, Siddhd Jat^ 
at which oRcrings arc made. In the time of Gum Arjan he took a 
great part in digging the tank of AmrlLsar, There is a proverb about 
him—Z?/«f/ BiaAio kamm iarr snA se daihl&t * Bhai Baililo is the first 
to help those who have faith in him^ Between Babial and Rail a 
is the shrine of Baland Jogf Pfr, the of the Chahil Jats. 

He fought with the Bhattf RAjputs at Chan gif Ghanaurf and was 
killed. His head fell on the spot, but his body remained on horse¬ 
back and fell fighting at a place between Babia] and Ralla^ where a 
shrine was built. There are also tombs of the dog, hawk and horse that 
were with him. The Chahil Jats do not use the mhk of a cow after calving 
or the grain of a harvest without first making an offering to the Pic. 

At Sirhlod is the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad Mujaddid Alf-i-SAnln* a 
descendant of ShahUb-ud-Dln Farukh Shfih* HAlf^rdqf, the Klbullp wrho 
came to India from KAbul. The family were first settled in Sundm, 


■ Su called bccaaK he wd gait ^f an ^aJihen pot 

* * Rinttwer oE the ?nd thaimod/ ailed beoiiLK be wu bom efter t,GOo jwt btd 
■lipicd liDOs the Prophet*! d«th. 

* His shrine Is Mjd to be et Cbhal or Ubhoivtl, sod is soppoMd to be the tomb 

el Shibtb-ad-Drn 
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hut Imim Rafi-ml-Dtii took up his abode in Sirhlnd m the time of Firo^ 
Sh 4 h, Mupddidi his dc^ceadant in the 6 th gcneratioRi v^^as born there in 
1563 , He was a disciple ol BAqi Billa of Dethi and founded the Naqshbandf 
Mujaddadia order in India^ introducing the practice of $iir Aha/t or silent 
prayer* He wrote inany religious worl^j of which the Maktubal is the most 
impertantj and died at Sirhind in 1617 at the age of 64 . His tomb is 
the principal shrine of the Kaqshbandfs in Indiai and is a beautiful structtircj 
built in the reign of Shih JahAn. The urs is held on the 27 ih of Safar and 
is the occasion of a considerable gathering* Pilgrims from Kabul visit this 
shrine. The Naqshbandfa absolutely forbid music and singings but they are 
said to advocate the nse of fine clothes and luxurious food. 


Ttc Qldriai* 


- U / ftS^Theti 
JT-^ / ( offshoo) 

^ ( At Pailr 


Tbrjalllh* 


MAdlfU. 


The Qfidria order ^vas founded by Sayyid Muhf-ud-Din Abo Muham* 
'imd Abdul Qidir, Gil&nf. it uses both the tlkr jail and kkajl (loud and 
silent prayer); but regards the use of by mug in religious services as unlawful, 
ers are distinguished Dy gr^n turbans. Tbe Naush&his, an 
/ offghooV of the QidriaSi have aome minor deras in the Ban dr tahsil. 
At Paijr Is the shrine of Sh^h Mania, a Qltdria and a disciple of Sh±h 
Dauht'Daryif of Gdjrit. The Qktis in higtlme were ip power at Pail, and 
when he fired a rick helongirtgTa them they scourged him, whereupon be 
foretold that their race would die put, and his prophecy has been 1u1 filled j 
A nother Qfidria shripe afr-P^I (g that of Sfifth Ghulaot Fftiil, a Gil inf 
Sayyid of Sadhaura. Atx^ahA fs the sfirlpe of Lai Shfth, Qftdria, a dcs* 
cep^t of the wcU-known -Shsh Qumca of Sadhaura* The urs is cele¬ 
brated on the ilth of Rabi-uS'-SftnL Nabf Shfth, the mail or spiritually 
inlosicated, wasa/affroE the Qftdria order, who smoked sul/a {cJsaras) and 
tobacco, lived naked, and did not take food with his own hands, being served 
by Dittu, a Hindu barber, who eventually murdered him, whereupon a tomb 
was built in his honour at Sunim in the time of Mabftrftja Karia Singb* 
urs is celebrated on the i^tb of Safar. 


ugb* His 


The Jalilfs, an offshoot of the Suhrwardia order, said to Have beert 
founded by S. Jalil-od-DIn Bukhftrf of Uch, are /affrs disiinguisbed bv 
their glass bracelets. When epidemic disease breaks out among eoats' 
people offer goats to tbem to stop the evil. They repeat the* w'ords 
' Panj Tan ’ and * Dam MiulS^ The Jalalfs have a dera of Lftlan Sh4k 
a Sayyid of Samira, atfehanaur) Here lamps are lighted every Thursday' 
Shfth Niiftin'ud*DEn, anirther descendant of jalftl-ud-Din, migrated from 
Delhi and settled at Samftna, founding the family of the Bukhftrl Sawids of 
that place,^ - - —., 

/ 'i 

Atl^jJ Ratan ,/3 miles from Bhatiada, Is tfie shrine of Hi if 
^lan, a^Srge building i^th a and g ateway, and surrounded 

by a wall on all sides. Outside a I^r tant now 

Bfw =jd j po« cf 

IS now surrounded by hillocks of sand, Ratan PftI nr ChAn 

W.S Dirfa d bV PiV R4j> BI«u!!d,V “ d with '"fl 

Shahib-ud-Dio Ghorf conquered that fortress, niassacrlncr tfii* Riu * j 

* 1 . hi. ;», 11 y Rjj» p 2 i b.c™. . 

a pdgnmage to Mreca. On his return be became known as ^57;1 

Ratan, and on his death m i^i t his shrine was built bv r!^ 
command* The mujdu>ars or this shrine are the desceudantc if 
Chand, a Madiri, h^o c^ from Makanput near Cawnpore to BhafiSdS 
in the time of Sardftr Jodh, MadSm are one of the 
irregular orders of Islim, and owe their origin to Badi^^d-P^o 
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aiin <jF Ab>r Is Ii^qT^hc Syrian (Symi). Besities tlie above it has a CHAP* h Ci 
d^ra at Miaakpur in BatiuT tahailp founded by Hajf ShAh Chffrfh 
Zinda Pfr ' of" Maltanpur, and the fakta of Murad AlJ Shih at'. Banut/ 

The latter is considered the Mir chief shrine, and oiTermgs PoPutATiOK. 

are made there at weddings^ At/"BhIkhU is the shrSne of Gudar Shulii 
a Madir[ who rode an Wi exhibited miraculous powers.^ 

The fair here b held on the 6th sudi of Alagh* * \ 


■bna«L 


Among 1 he minor shrines^Affilhe tombof Makki Shih, S fahidr at (^inJaurp4jinof 
and that of Kh^kl Shihi ^abid^^ which latter anff laidshds are MiituTnisiidM 

(jffered on Thnrsdap. AtfSamArta is the shrine of Im Am Ali -i-WaJip believed 
to be a graodsan of the Im Im Musa. RUa, whoso tomb is at Mashlrad. He 
accompanied one of the earliest Muhammadan invasions of India and fell in 
battle* His shrine^ ^ fine building* is said to have been restored by Shah^b- 
ud-Din Ghorh It is^-bei^ved that a tiger visits this shrine every Thursday 
night to worship/ihc s^t. which is locally known as the Mashhadwilf* 

Other tombs at fearrsina-are those of Muhammad Shih [smSlIj or Pfr 
SamAnia^ the Rr^' Muhammadan to settle at that placej which is now 
falling into disrepaks. of Mfr lmifri*ulla Hus^nl; of Sh-ib Niiam-od-DJp 
Bukbi^-and ^ hb grandson Abdulla Ih These three shrines lie close 
toge^cr^ XtiPatiiila itself is the small shrine of Ja'far SbAh, the 
or oistr^^ight, who li^^cd in the reign of MahArAja Karm Singh. 

* At Warnaul is the fine tomb of ShAh Q ulL a NawAb of Narnauh 
who at^eompanied HumAyiSn from BadakhshAn. ShAh Quit erected many 
fine buildings in Karnaul, such as the Khdn Sarwar* the maud! or 
market^, the Tarpolia Gate and a sardi- He died in 1592, and 
k^off^ngs^f fried gram and gjtr are made at his shrine on Fridays* 

At ^PjnilcLis the shrine of Shaikh Paioda* an Adahai Pathin^ whose 
ancestors migrated from ihe SulemAn Khel country in the Mughal 
period. This saint was a disciple of NiiAm-ud-dm of ThAnesarj and 
his spiritual pwer was such that when he prayed the locks of doors 
burst open and trees bent to the ground. A Brahman woman used to 
come to him daily to hear the Qurin, and when she died none could 
lift her bier, so tne saintdirected that she should be buried beneath the 
place where she used to sih at his feet- Offering are made at this shrine 
on Thursdays- At Dharsoiy in tahsil Barnaul is the shrine of Shaikh 
Hamra, a descendanTdf Shaikh BahA-ud-dfn Zakarfa of Mult^np who died 
in 15491-'Evil spirits are driven out of men and ivomen at this shrine. 

At •'Narnauh also is the shrine of Nhkm Shih^ a descendant of Ibra^Mm 
Adham* His ancestor Haxm AlmaslaufI came from K&bu) to HlsaJr 
in the lime of Halakd^' and thence Qizi Atn-ud-Dtn migrated to 
Namauli where Nizitn Shah was born in 1500. He became a disciple 
of KhwAja Khanun Alai Tlj Nagaurf of GKraliori and died in 15SS1 
being a CDnlemporary of Akbar* At hts^ shrine ar e two mo^ u es> one, 
bailt by that emperor, the otlier_by_bL& mti J^bfingir. His is 
held ~TO thg~ : S 7 t h of Safari ' There is a popular saying that 'Hd « 
juma jff kar£ kdm usJte Adm£ SAdk ^iedm * or Shih NizAm Kelps, 
ihoscrTvhp wmrk after (the prayers on) Friday* And he is supposed to 
th^ wishes of those who rcrmln 40 days at bis shrine* Al 
B^tinda is the tomb of Sayyid MjMiL_Shah_buiIl in t73®^ Betweea 
BhStmda and HAjt Ralao is the shrme o^M^a ^An ja or * The Uncle^ and 
hb Sisters Son/ said to have bcenTfeeTead^fs of Shahab-ud-T^ 

Ghorfs army who were kiU^ in the capture of Bhatinda. All Sanauc'^is 
the lomb of RoBhan Ali ShlK at which no one may remain after dark* 

Outside the walls ofBamiliis the tomb of Pir Nasfh Walfp at which 
lamp are lighted every T'hursday. It is forbiddes to remove piccet 
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of brick from tbissWIne- At Suofim is the sbrine of ICiif Mijiii^tid*Diiij 
who came there from Mecca some seven centuries ago. to building 
his shrine milk ysed instead of water in the mortar, and the 

custom still s^sisi^ milk being mixed in the whitewash used for the 
shrine. At aanaur in tahsfl PatisU la the shrine of Shah Wildyat 
Mubftriz-ud-Dm Huiainij a descendant of the Imftm Husain and a dis¬ 
ciple of Hfilia Mahmidd Biabinip who came from Arabia nine cen- 
iuHes ago. His urs on the 27th of Rabf^us-SAnl .is-t^ie occasion of 
a large gatbecing^ It is not permitted to cnt^ even twig from, 

the trees in the enclosure of this sbrine. At phatitid^ there is also 
a tomb of Surkh Biiibatifp at which salt is orTered on Thursda^^s. 
At KauH is the shrine of Shih Hnsainp famous for its power of ciiriDg 
boils on the knee The patient goes to this shrine taking with 

him a small axe, and in his circuit round the village when he meets 

some one he throws it down. This person picks up the aie and touches 

the sore with it. After completing a circuit of the village it is believed 

that the boil is curedp and the axe is then offered with some $weet- 
tneat at the shrine. Saif Kh&Up a brother of Fidif Khin, a famous 
official of Aurangzebp had be^ Sub&h of Kashmir, but he had a 
quarrel with the Waiir and, resigning his post^ founded Saif^bltdp 
now called the fort of f BaJ^durga^h, 4 miles northeast of Patiilap 
where his shrine is stltTrevcren^d. He is said to have been In the 
habit of paying the workmen on his palace every fourth day with 
money taken tom beneath a carpet spread on a platform^ but when 
the men searchisd there for his hoard one night they found uothing, 
and he acquired a reputation for miraculous powers. Sajna Qureshfp 
<:alled. the GhorAnwHla, has a shrine near the gate bf the old fort at 
(Sun^. He is said to have been a general of Taimnr who fell in battle 
at tfiis spot^ and clay horse? are oRered at hfs shrine. But nothing 
certain is known of ^Ws s^t's origin or of that of Nizam Shih 
FaJanw^la^ which is also 5^ Suni&jrt. The Ganj Sh^hidiin also commemorates 
ihe warriors who fell to some battle"^'when Taimur 
attacked the fortress in 1398 A.D. At Pdil is the shrine of Shih 
Hasp Sirmastp a Path An disciple of Q utb-ua-Din Bakhtyirp Kakf, The 
lirr is celebrated on the 6th of ZiUHij. 


The ChishtI order was founded by Abu Is biq of Sham (Syria), who 
became the disciple of Khwaja Mimsh^d Dmw'^ri and at his command 
settled in Chist b Persia- Muin-ud-Dln, the famous Chishtf saint of 
Ajmerj first brought the tenets of the order into India^ and its greatest 
organiser in the Punjab was BiwA Farid^ud-Din Shakr^Ganj of P4k Patau, 
who^e two disciples Alf Ahmad Sabir and Nhim-ud-Din Aulia founded the 
tw^o sub-orders, the SAbiria and the Niz4mla, of whom the (ormer wear 
white and ^e latter i&Aagwen) garments. The Chlshtls use music in 
their devotions and the «ir jah or praying aloud, and should possess 
the qualsues of iark, reauuciation. Wifr, devotion,^ love of and 
tFUtdr, or humility. Chiihtis are permitted to wear coloured dothk 
Thei^--qbef shrine m this Sute is that of Miran Bhfk at Ghurd^ 
and discblcs of BAwa Farid are also found at Bandr, Narnifil- etc 
At there is the shrbe of Abu^UFatehp also of the Chishti order,^ 

t^ Sabiwiri Sanid descended from Shdh 
Badr^d-HiD b-hiq), and somn-bw of the famous BAhi Farid-ud^Db 

born at Sanaur in 1654 and died there tn 
* 7 ^ 9 - The shrine is a fine building erected after his death by hisdls- 


^ Or kU 
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ciplca, and his urs, which is called mojlis, on the irst of Rabi-us-S^ni b the CHAP, li C. 
occaaion of a great gathering of the coinmon people and difrv^sAes who IfTtiva 
come itom long distances. It is said that thb saint was so affected by the LJescnpiive 
singing of a hymn that he jumped into a wdl^ but on the hymn being sung Po^uLJiTton* 
agaifl he^tf^^g more. Hb descendants are Pfrzfidas. 

At^irhindyis another shrine^ that of Bandagf SbAh Isml^ii Chishtf^ 
an Uvibf Sabzwarf Sa^Tid of Tirmki descended from the IniArn Jafarp a 
disciple of Surhin TandAwarJ and a contemporary of Mu]^ddtd^-AII-i-SAiifi 
A laree fair is held here on the 26th of Shawwil. At 'Banuy also there 
is a shrine of Nizlm Dast-i-ghaibp a MibawJ Sayyid_ea] 1 ed RdSwila Pfr of 
the Chisht! orSerr^ 1 lo“caine“ 1 rottS“ArdBil in the Mugha! period. A 
person suffctiog fever takes a piece of brick [ror] from the shrine and 
Wgs it ron^liis neck as a specific. Offerings are made here on Thursdays. 

At \SunSiii JS the famous shrine of Mahmdd Bano! born in *053, son 
of QuEb-ud"Din, a Tirmizf Sayyid^ and a disciple of Hajf Sharif Zind^ of the 
Chiahti order Having lived' in Mecca lor twelve years he ret urn ed with 
twelve disciples to India and settled at Sundnip where he died in iiig-. 

The shrine b a fine buildingp and a great fair is held there on the first 
Tuesday io Chet "EvU spirits^ whethec ct or womeup are cast 

out at this shrine. Here also is the shrine of Khwaja Gauhari a disciple 
of Pfr Banoip iivho accompanied him to^un^m. Shih bifti was a NizdmEa 
Chlshrfp a disciple of Shfch Husain^ who came from Uch and seLLlcd at 
SnoAm. He was a drinker of AAang and known aa S^Snvvilip ^the keepef^-v 
of the staves,^ and stave$ and are offered at hSs shrine. AtSanaur j 

is also the tomb of Sli 4 h Shafiipt, a S^bicia Chishtfp whose is held-on 
the 14th of JamddPiis-Siinr. At Sangher^yin lahsil Anfihadgarh is the shrine 
of Shaikh Ahmad Chbhli, a descendant of the famous r tr Jala|-ud-Dmp 
Jahiniio Jahdngpsht of Och, whence the saint came ipihe’''Mughal period. 

The urs is helu here on the 15th of Muharram. At R:^esays the shrino of 
Sarmast Shah Chlshtip at witkh lamps are lighted on Thu^ays, and milk 
and cMri offered. At ^arnauljthere is another Chishtf shrine, that of Sh^h 
Turkman Muhammad Ata, a disciple of Sayy Id Usmfin Hjirwanlp and a 
spiritual brother of the great Khwija Muin-un-Dfn of Ajmer. This saint 
came to Namaul in tho reign of Quth-ud-Dfn Ibak and w'as martyred while 
praying on the ^Id In 1243. Hb shrine b a fine building of and y 

annual fair is held here on the" Ashra "Or loth of WtHTarramK Another 
spiritual brotjrtr of^he of Ajmtrp Shaikh Sftdf Langochh b 

also burled at Namaul} At Sam^if^ ia the shrine of Abdul Ghanf Chlshtl, 
who died in 1624. The buildingp which b an imposing structure of 
marhlep is called the ShdA M dairat and it b believed that touching 
the shrine for a few days b a certain cure for any disease.^ .■\t night 
torches are said to be seen issuing from it- At ' Narnaul the tomb 
of MirAn T6j‘ud-Dm, ^ Shir-sewir avr chdiaAmdr/ ^ the rider of the 
tiger with a snake for a whipp" a Chishtf and a disciple of Qutb-ud- 
Dm Munawarp of Hansi. His grandfather Usmin came from Firmul in 
Persia, and settled in Narnaul near the Dhosi htlK This saint died 
about 500 years ago. He i^ worshipped by people of all^ secis, 
including Hindus, and is the patron saint of the Sangi Banins of Narnaul. 
Muhammadan bridegrooms before starting on the marriage pri^ession 
drink water from a cup which has been placed on the slab of hts tomb, 
near which afe^h> graVea of a tiger and a serpent. The saint's descend¬ 
ants are called Miran-pot^ He deters any one from attempting to build 
his shrine. 

The cult of MirAn Is widespread, especially among the women, as he Hit in, 
confers sons and aids his devotees in evcTy difficulty* I he ritual at a 
AaitAak or stance in honour of Mir^n b as followsOn the Sundays and 
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Thursdays of the light half of the month a doth is spread an the groundi a 
lamp IS lighted and si S€rs of gutgjitd^f swreet balls of fSour roasted in 
oih with some scent, are laid on the doth. DtJmnfs meaniivhile sing Jtd/is or 
hymns in praise of Miran, and these id/it produce ecstacy in the women 
seemingly inspired by Mir^Cn^ who throw their heads abonti and^ according 
to the popfdar belleh ^%hatever they prophecy In this state comes ^o pass. 
As a matter of fact, however^ there are two Mirins^—one Zain Khip 
of Amrohaf the other Sadr-L-Jah^ti of Maler KotU. The former had a magic 
lamp, by the light of which he could see the faines dance at night, and by 
whose aid he used to call to himself a king's daughter with w^hom he was 
in love. The king, however, by a stratagem seized and killed him- Seven 
fairies called Btblan, BlbariAn Or Uparlian w ere in attendance on Zain KhaUj 
and they also are worshipped by some w^omenp dotaj, guJdh or dolb and 
dew grain being offered to them on the Sundays, In the light halves of 
Baisakh, Jeth, Kafeak and Magghar, on mud platforms built for that purpose. 
The other Mfran, Sadr-i-Jahnn. %vas an ancestor oi the Nawabs of Kotla^ who 
IS flaic] to have married a daughter of Bahlol ShAh Lodi-' 

Khera, the she of a villagei has come to mean the local deity* Hindui 
m Paliiila believe that Khera averts plague and other epidemics. Mo 
image is made, but in the niche a lamp is kept burning on SundayB. The 
method of worship, ivhen epdemks break out, is curious. A buffalo is Ukea 
to the site oE Khcra, where rts ear is cut off and offered to Khcra* ^Fhe 
buffalo is then driven round the village with drums, and a mixture of mllki 
wafeer^ wine and curd is poured out in a continuous stream encircling (dhd^ 
d^n 4 i) the village. Khera is also worshipped at the start and finish of a 
marriage procession. Sfi/a, the goddew of smaJJ^pox, is worshipped by all 
Hindus and many Muhammadans^ Every village has a shrine dedicated 
to her, and called ii/tf/. Annual fairs are held in Chet af Chaparsfl and 
Kapuri, when offerings of wet gram and flour, yelloiv and black cotton 
seeds, and bread made of Hour and sugar are presented. Devf-worship b 
very popular in Patiala, ^fal3y of the Hindus make long pilgrimages to the 
famous shrines of Jlansa Devb near Mani M^jra, Naina Devi in Bilnspur, 
and Jowala Mukhi in Kaiigra- The first eight days of Asauj and Chet 
arc especially sacred to Devi. 

The month of KHtak is held sacred by the Hindus, Every morning 
they bathe, and especially on the last five days of the montfu In the even^ 
iug of the Gopa liiksamt festival they feed the cow s w ith dour-cakea aod 
crown them w ith garlands. 

PSfiai^ worship is the only form in which Brahma w'Orship obtains. 
Afier bathingj the devout water the trees which grow uear the ponds 
and rivers in lionour of Brahma. ^ 

Christianity. 

Patiala lies in the parish of .Ambala, and the Chaplain of Ambiia pavs 
it occasional visits. There is a small church, capable of holding 35 people 
There are 122 Native Christians of all sects. The chief h 

that of the American Reformed Presbyterian Church which was established 
in 18^2 in the reign of Maharaja Rajindar Singh by Dr. Scott, a Medical 
Missionary. The AfahArHja gave him a piece of land t6 digAds in area with 
a number of valuable trees and permitted him to erect a house of his 
own on the site. Houses have also been built on it for the miaaionaries 
The only other society w orking among the Native Christians in Patiftla ?■ 


'Shaikh Ahnud, oIh an mentor of tljc gotLa Niivrllif, tiu i thrine tt Qkh$X. 
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the American Methodist Episcopal Mission which was established in iS^. CHAP. I, C. 
In the village of RAmpvir Katini in PSil tahsll an Angio-Vcrnactilar 
Primarj' School has been started by the Rcvd, Dr. Wherry of the Ludhiina ** 

American Mission, and in this 24 jat and Muhammadan boys receive instmC' Pon)t*no(t, 
tioit. There is alM a Minion School at Baal, where la or 13 sweeps boys CNrhifiB Uli' 
are taught, but the school cannot be said to flourish. ileai. 

Food, 

The poorer classes are the first to feel the effects of famine in every 
part of the State, especially in Sarddlgarh, Narnaul and the Eingar adjoin^ 
ing the HIssAr, Gurgion and KarnAl Districts respectively. The people ex¬ 
press this fact in their proverbs, kdl vich kau «' who died in 
tamine? A poor man.* Other proverbs contrasting poverty and riches are 
jis ki kathl mtn ddne us ae kaptle bhi siy&ne^* l\t who has grain 
m his kothi though a fool is regarded as an intelligent man Pei men 
payan rofidn sabhe gallan m^tidn —* He whose stomach is full tallss loud' ; 

Jinndn khde unni karnde—' He will earn in proportion to what he eats,' 

The grains which fortn the staple food of the people la the Stsie are:— 

Bd}rd or tnilleti gram, berrd, !>. gram mixed with wheat or barley, /aw, 
mf kki or maize, rice, wheat, mandwd chind, mdskt mdng, moih and mnsor.. 

The proportion of wheat and rice to other kinds of grain used depends 
mainly on the means of the family—wealthy or well-to-do people alwa)'s eat 
wheat, which the poorer classes cannot afford. Rice is little used except 
at festivals and marriages. It is grown mainly in the Pinjaur nitdmati that 
produced in the hilts being of superior quality. The hill people sell their 
rice if of good quality, retaining oj^ the inferior kinds for their own use. 

This is also the case with wheat. The best kinds of rice, eaten by well-to-do 
people, are imported from Delhi, Amritsar and Bareli. Ordinary villagers 
in winter eat bread made of ground fAi'fla or bdjrd with 

moth, urd (pulsesl and green jarjiij* or gram cooked as a vegetable 
(sag). JCAtchri made of Mjrd and motA or mung ts also eaten for a 
chau<^. In the hot weather bread made of wheat, berrd or mskki, with 
ddt or gram porridge, is eaten. In the Bangar and Jangat bdjrd and berrd, 
la Mobindargarh barley and berrd, and in the Pinjaur ntsdmat makki, are 
generally eaten throughout the year. The regular meals are taken at 
midday and in the evening. Zamiisddrs working in the fields generally eat 
a liglit meal In the morning. Tliis consists of the previous day's leavings 
ivith some iassi or butter-milk. After working a few hours a heavy meal is 
taken at noon. This is generally brought to wc fields hy the women or 
children as the cultivators have no time to go home. Well-to-do landholders 
and tow'DSpcople cat pulses and vegetables of all sorts such as gehi, 'cauli¬ 
flower*; begun or brinjai ; fort,ghii, or ksdu,' vegetable marrow kareld 
orsAulgnm ,' turnip' potatoes mafar, * peas kukri ,' cucumber,’ etc, 
with their bread. Poorer people make free use of gdiur, ' carrots,* kakris, , 
‘cucumbers,’* melons,’ flri'a or kkdrd, phut, -ntshres, her,pilu 
and especially in times of famine. The nitlt or loaves eaten by 

villagers are generally thicker than those made in towns. Meat is but 
seldom eaten in the villages by Muhammadans and Sikhs as they c^not 
afford it, hut at weddings and the like goat's flesh is eaten. Hindus 
abstain from meat owing to religious scruples. In the towns meat is 
generally eaten by Muhammadans and Sikhs- In the Mobindargarh nhdmat 
the people geueralty eat rabri to fortify themselves against the hot winds 
from the RAjpdtana Desert. Thb is made of barley, gram or bdjrd flour 
with cAAiffM or butter-milk. Flour, lassi and water are mixed together and 
put in the sun, and when the tea^Tn is ready salt is added and the mixture 
put on the fire till it is cooked. Wbiu eaten hot milk can be added, other- 
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wise it is cooled by keeping it a iffbole Bjght, butter-milk being added 
to it in the morning, and then it is squeezed, pressed through a cloth and 
eaten. Salta of all kinds is used to the State. It is made from flour 
of parched grain (wheat, barky, gram, diMd, rice and maize), shflrSal 
of sugar, gur, sJiaAiar, ifmtid or iurd ^ing ^ded to it and Stirred in. 
Parched grain, gram, maite, gkif, barley, fffttdr, etc., are also eaten, to 
the Pinjaur tahsti s^ltit generally forms the morning meal. As soon as the 
maize is ripe the hill people roast a year’s supply and grind it at leisure or 
when needed. 


The use of yfwr, jkaiiar. Hand, gAt,and spices o( various kinds, d&anid 

* coriander ’; mtrek, * red pepper'; lasan, ‘ garlic 'ih<i{di, * turmeric'; 

* onions’ masdld, condiment, is not unusual, but is commoner in 
towns than in villages. Hindus generally abstain from eating garlic owing 
to religious scruples. Punjab rock salt is mostly used in the State cj^copt 
in'Mohiudargarh, wbere the Simbhar Lake salt is used. Sweetmeats taddd, 
perdtjaleii, bnrfl, rdjdskdhi, bdloskdhi, qaldkand, lautidi and sohanhalvd 
arc common in towns, but to the poor peasant they are a luxury, t hmtni, 
echdr (pickle) and marabba (jam) of all sorts, bandU bhalld and rdifa ate 
freely used in the towns, but are regarded as luxuries in the villages. The 
ordinary drink in the towns is water and in villages water and latter-milk 

Milk is generally used in both. The favourite milk in villages is 
that of buffaloes and in towns that of cows. In the Mohindargarh nfidmat 
goat's milk is also used. In the capital well-to-do people use various kinds 
of skorbatt and iira*i (such as bana/ikay ie^ra, niU/ar, iaidmusAai), 
mrated waters and ice in the hot weather. Wealthy Muhammadans and 
oftci^s take tea, but the beverage is almost unknow n in the villages. Hindu 
and Sikh Jats who can afford it drink liquor, frequently to excess, thouch the 
practice ts looked upon with disfavour by all religions. Tobacco is very 
generally used amongst Hindus and Muhammadans alike. Smoking amone 
womens very rare, but It is in vogue amongst the Hindu women of the 
capital, who also chew tobacco and uke snuff. Only country tobacco is 
UKd. Cigars and cigarettes are confined to the official cfasses. Both 
Sikhs Md Hindus take opium m the form of pills, which are always kept in 
a small tin-hox, dabbt, m the turban or pocket {feb, Hha)/ Drinking 
or JjrWWw IS common among Sikh and Hindu /nc/ri.'Akalfs, etc 
Hindus and Sikhs generafly drink it on the SLib Chaudas in honour of Shiva' 
but some use it throughout the year, and others again only in the W 
weather to ward off the effects of the heat, as it ii auppoL ?a 
CMhug effect. TJe drinking of poppy,'and the usJ^af ^nd 

ckaras is practically confined to some tfindu sddAs and Muhammadan/ay 

In an agricuUoral f^ily the daily consumption of food may be roughly 
estimated as follows:—One sar for a grown man I sew for a ® ^ 

old m», and 4 for a child, Thuf a fami 
wife, two children and an old man or woman will eat nl 
3a mant in a year. ot * 


day 


Dress. 

The dress of an ordinary aamUddr does not differ from ■ ..t 

n.i|lvbo.ri»g British Diarioi. The JteM ol tJe riluSr b ‘''J 

maSe of kkaddar (homespun cottoe cloth), it cohsisu ^ o hoi., f 
o ,hort coot .ith o loop ,. dirtt, UM. J Uf, Srt ciothl fiiS ".I'- 
(toth«), Mdtr (doth «oi« over IheshouMiS oSTofiV 
the villoge Ch«»l,. Sihh. ouhAltute the S fd,.«,S 
Wel|.a.I„dWde«DO,o u« English 
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being made oE two halves of & piece of superior muElin (sewn together 
leng^wise), often coloured. TTiej- also wear a coat {made of thin or thick 
English cloth, according to the season, over the Auria) and 9,pat/dma, 
'trousers.' MuhammadanB wear, instead of dhaitt a fekt««d or tunp. 
In winter they have a AAesi or Ahes (a sheet of very thick cotton materid 
woven double), a kamhtl (woollen blanket), and a doAttr or <AautaAt. 
A woman’s dress consists of tuHAaft made of rdrf (coloured cotton 
material), a iitrta and cAddar and a fAulkdri ^flowered silk coloured doth 
worn over the head and shoulder). It is made of gdhrd or dkotar (thick 
or thin cloth) according to the season. When going out a woman 
wears a gAagrd {petlicoatl over the pai}dma and a ehalt, angh or 
bodice of coloured cloth. Muhammadan women wear a peifdma, Aurta 
and chddar, but not a petticoat. At a wedding a somewhat better 
dress of various colours ornamented with getd is worn, In Mohindargarh 
nisdmai and the Bangor, an angiat gkagrd, and cAddar (or arAnt) 

i 'eneralty of a blue colour, are worn by the women, and among the 
ower dasses they Sa small pieces of country*made mirrors to the 
crAni, angia and gkagrd. They also wear country shoes, but women of 
the higher classes wear country-made slippers, In Mohindargarh a 
sdAfi is also snbstitiited for the petticoat and a Hik, a kind of pasAted*^ 
is also worn by the women of such classes as the TttU, DAobis, 
Lokdrs and AUnldn. The Jangal JaU wear very long turbos or 
sdfds^ In the hills the men wear a to/f, Aurts aiA leng&id, th® 

w'omen wear coloured ^aiyonta, a Aurta and a dafatta. In addition to 
these the men have a blanket made of home-spun wool {pattd]. Among 
the higher dasses the clothes of both seaes are usually made of English 
Stuffs, At festivals and fairs women generally wear a tadri (waistcoat) 
over the kiir^i and carry umbrellas and handkerchiefs in their hands, 


Tlic fashion of wearing English fabrics is growing daily more common 
in the villages. In towns clothes made of English material are generally 
worn by both sexes, in both seasons, and country fabrics pe only used by poor 
people. The dress consists of inrftf, pagrtt dapatt^ and cwt. 

The is tied over the pagrl, both being generally coloured. The 

coat is wofo over the turta. Shop-keepers generally use an 
a kind of frock-coat fastened with loops, in place of a coat, and a dhott Jq 
place of the paijiMt. Well-to-do officials use fine stuffs, and to the above 
dress they add choga, stockings and handkerchiefs which make a Darbdri 
poshdk. CjitfgiW are generally made of fine muslin, broad doth, silk and 
Aamkhaandb, But the use of coats Instead of fittgarkhdt is daily becoming 
more common. CAogat are only worn In Bsrbdr costume, Students and 
Engibh-speaking officials gener^ly wear suits in the European f^hion. The 
educated classes also wear clothes made of the best Liidhiina and Gujrit cloth. 
Officials and well-to-do people wear English shoes, boots and ^rgaitt (court 
shoes), Shop-kee pers generall y wear nati ve sh«s embroidered with gold 
and only the lower classes use country shoes {juts). The Dorian poshdk of 
an official is gaudy and variegated, consisting of a kuria, patjamt and a colour¬ 
ed or uncoloured pagri, dapatfs, sadri of tawAhvaidb or embroidered Silk, 
angarAhd made of Aaiff AAatrdb or a coat instead of the latter, a samAAaiMP or 
embroidered stocktogs and handkcrchitfp The old sc bool o^ oniciut 

also w'ftar a kamariand or waist doth, but the fashion is now disappearing. 
The dress of women b towns Is like that In villages, but it is made of 
English fabrics of various colours, and among the higher classes U is of ttill 
better quality. Hindu widows wears a white thddar only. Hindu women 
when cooking Or buhiog of ten substitute * dhott for the ty omen 

when at home wear their ordinary dre^ and add a gkagrd to the paijdma 
when they go out. At weddings and other festive occasionsj though the cut 
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CHAP. t» C. jU'’* garments Is the same, the teiture and cobur are consnictiously 

- diflerent, and they wear light or deep coloured iriusJb or silk,—a dofiaf/t 

Deacrlpllv©. bordered with (fiilrer or gold lace) and perfumed, s, Auria ofequaliv 
PortitATion. material, ornamenled with gold and silver flowers, a jacket with 

D.«.. ^ ® paijdvia made of fine stuff, and a silk gkagrd over 

the patjama. Their persons are adorned with jewcHery ol all kinds. 
Muhammadan and hill women do not wear ghagrds at all. Women 
respectable hluhamtnadaa famtlica when going out generally wear a 
Or mantle. Soth Hindus and Muhammadans, as a rule, wear the 
hair short, but Hindus keep the scalp lock or chotL Students and others 
who Imlow ffnglish fashions often wear the hair very short, and are adopting 
the habit of shaving the beard. The hair is washed with curds, soapnut and 
sarssn khglt. ^ Women generally wash the hair with lassi (butter-milk) 
and muUam mstn or gijni. Men anomt their hair with maidteddr oil, made 
of rorrtin, or phaltti made of fjf and flowers. Womco generally use ghi, but 
in towns oil is often substituted for it. Women do not usually cut their 
hair, and it is customary to plait it. In the Jangal, Bfingar and the 
Mohmdargarh ntiamat Hindu women wear high aHndas, the hair bcinz 
braided on the top of the head. ® 




Dwellings- 

The houses In the towns are nearly all built of burnt brick, and in Aome 
places of stone, with two or more storeys. The walls are wide and the 
foundations deep, to withstand heavy rainfall and ensure durability. Some 
few houses have under-^ound cellars {teh Akdva or sardUdna) to protect 
their inmates from scorching heat and hot winds (/rf) during the summer 

and for the storage of property and valuables in troublous times. But the 
use of cellars « dying out, and the use of pankhis khes taiUs is on 
the inpease. The iicw t)T>e of bnildtog ja more commodious, better ventilated 
^d higher than the old, but the materials used are generally inferior and 
® durable. Both Hmdir and Muhammadan houses are bmit on nearly 
the same plan, and are surround^ by high walls to secure privacy for the 
women. They comprise a * porch/leading into theVeet a 

m behra, open courtyard, ^chauka or rmwi, 'cooking house,' a daidn and 

that res^^ for the females, and has generally two entrances, one inside 
the decdki and the other with windows opening into the lane In it 

entertain^, „ t^e female apartments can 
only be emerged by members of the family and relations, and the baithuk 
ts generally hotter (urupahed than the female apanmeuu. The official 
classes have their receiving rooms fumisheil in European .style. Both por- 
tiODS are, as a rule, kept dean ; and in a Hindu house the utmost dean- 
Imess is scrupulously obser^d in the -cooking house,' and with 

regard to all articles used m cooking. The housTs are built cWly 
j^ethei^ the streets aod thoroughfare being generally narrow and croX/. 
The rattle are generally kept in the deadhU but the wclhtiHlo dassea 
use .jow/Jj or stables for this purpose. The tops of the houses arc 
approached by steps or wooden ladders, and in summer the inmatea 
generally sleep on the r^f in the open air with fans in their hands The 

«cl^d by parda wiUI, built like lattice work in' order 
to secure both ventilation and pnvacy. Latrines are irererallv i,,.! 

Elan™'- t 

building purposes, and the use ol deoddr Is 

girders and rails being reserved for tlic dwellings of thc^wdl to-d^”'^' m 
' With sfluttUnn « tkauMn ot ismdam o« the tcp|«r 
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In Villages a fci-T rich people and monejr-lenders live in pak^d brick 
houses, but the peasantry and artiians live in houses made of sun-dried JU 
bricks. The houses in a village are built close together^ the doorway Dodcriptivo# 
of each opening into one of the uarrowi crooked Janes which traverse pe^yL^tow. 
the village. Unlike the town houses the village houses are generally 
spacjowsj but this depends on the area of ground owned by the builder. 

All the people live inside the village eice^it the CTiamars and Chuhi&Si 
who have their houses a little way apart from the rest facing outwards. 

The houses of the peasantry are generally oblong in shapes Tlie dc&dki 
leads into the lane, and on One side of it the cattle are ticd_ and fed at 
mangers: on the other side arc the beds of the imnateii, or if there b 
plenty of room inside^ cart gear is hung on the w al)^. The de&dAi is also 
used when it rains* The s^Jrftn is used a^ a sitting place by the inmates 
and for tying up cattle- Tlie daidf^ is really the dwciMng-lioiisCt and 
at one side ot it is the ch^uJia or jkutdnt where food is cooked- In 
some places the fkiddni h separate and roofed, and at the other side of the 
diddn is an earthen ictAi or i-w/A/d, " stort-room-* The AafArhj ^ rooms, ^ 
are only nsed lor storing grain, vessels, etc. In some bouses there is no 
Ji^adAt, and the courtyard b merely surrounded by walU into which 
the * roomSf" open getieraHy without a d^ldn, In crowded villages 

the tops of the houses are much used, and for getting up to the roof 
a wooden ladder is kept in the lane outside the door against the walk 
CAarri, stacked for fodder, and fuel are often stored upon the roof- lo 
a village house there is an outlet in the roof called ftt^gka, which serves 
the purpose of a sfcydight and acts as a chimney to let out the smoke* 

In every village there is at least one cAuMpdft AafAdti parai, dfiaram* 
sJh, Aangla or iaAid ^vhich is used as a place of meeting. In big vflbi^s 
each path has its own ^Aauptit or Aathdi. Those are all used as resting 
places for travellers and as fitting places for the villagers. The gates of 
the village are also tfsed as AatAdts-r They consist of a roofed platform 
witti pillars open towards the road and form veiy eomfortabk places for 
shdter and resE. where the people sit* smok^ chat. They also are 
ti'^od by the travellers, "^rhe Muhammadans call such places Aanglat diwdfc 
AAfiua or taAia* A fakfa [$ generally outside the vilTagCj and is in charge 
of a w'hose duty it is to keep a Ait^^a alwap ready for use. Hindus 

call these places AatAdf or dAsramsdidj the latter being in charge of a 
sddAti^ In Muhammadan villages there is always a mosque or mdsjid 
and in Hindu villages a temple or matsdar. Outside and close round the 
village are generally a nornber of small pens or hedged enclosures callGd 
irfr*!, g&Adra* idiAat and Aagdtf in which the women make 

co\vd^n^ caktSf t>pMs^ pdiAidfij or gah^; her^ catEle are lied and fodder 
stored lu Amp^ or cAAdurf^ In some villages the waste land adjoining 
the village she is used as a pirA or threshing floor. Round the village 
site there are Aar or fipal trees, generally near the tanks, where 
the people sit and sleep in hot wealhet afternoon^ and where the cattle 
also find shelter in that season- The village ponds, iaAds, Mtapparf 
dhdA^ f'ahart are excavations from which the clay has been dug from time 
to time to build the houses. During the rainy season the water from aH 
round runs into them, carrying impurities with it. and the water s£> 
collected is used by the cattle, while a separate fa Aar or dAa& is dug 
lo supply drinking'water- In tracts where water is scarce the same pood is 
used b^th for bathing and drinking. PtfiaP and other trees are found 
round these ponds- In crowded villages the drinking wells are generally 
inside the village, but in most villages they are made outside- Unlike 

* ^od liJiii wSien ai^ificiitlSy pSfctitjed *ihJ ginsWB tog-rther if® ciUed 

coinbrciiitlftfl o[ three tr«f) witich the Hindus ® witer- It tb 

Kar templUj well A i-ud bi^tti in townt »nd tilligek 
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tbe to^^ns the villages have no latrines. Men and women m^-ariably go 
outside the village to answer the rail of nature, which thev collcquiallv call 
jangat jdn,i or iaf,tr j 4 ttd. In villages a k^cHchi house is called a rfs- 
or and a pakU one a hweti! if it has tivo storcvs it is called wdrt 

or atdrt. A house with a thatched roof is known m a chh^pp^tr and 
a shelter without walls as thhan, jhdngU or jhoprw In the villages are 

bill it o\ ^kkd Of kaci^Ad brick$v These are uiied for the cattle” as well 

of Mobindargarh near the low hills there 
^ foogl' stone easily 

“t?*® vicinity, but otherwise they are made of mud U<idZ 
orjurA/J. There ,s generally a nim or pffiai tree iu every courtyard. 

f peasantry in the Pinjaur tahsil, siluatS as ^hcv 

are in the hilbi fie scattered, tinlilff- «i_^ 



upper roofs invanably gabled, thatched or slated; a^'';n!:; 

more «omnf»o because they are safer and more durable. The houses 
are usually kept ^etty dean. The inmates occupy both the storoS 

,ri,Tiu “>''■* “ •*« 

P'”™ » ■<'>« « u,. 

fn towns the furniture ts much like that of the adjoining British DU. 
nets, and "lary woU-to^o householders and officials have Eufopei^^ fnri^U 

turc. 1 a the hou^ of the m idd le classes are teds, chairs, da rrr, mattresses 
sTTiall carp&l!$j du-shioxis^ r£^d stoolsi covered with doth ni^ iivvat-ik a tj j t 

fUdUn c,.cl.), fleer doth (if . prinlod Xd^teS" u ■??**»"* 

«. Uc .dCboM. ‘■■PPS. pictoro, 

or border cloth on the wall behind tWlr generally Hsc a 

In village houses the Virtorf 

wrnnowmg apparatus), /Wads (strainerst. 

iron or stone W'eights ( 6 ais), ukAll fwooden nr scale), 

(woodeo pestle), (mortar), sci^ fpS S Td 
dM (scythe), rArf/rf (knife W^rsWw/ fh„ e""}‘*'"g®toiie), 

atgran (reell, AuAuVi (hatehrfWWA." r i. *^leatiing cotton/, 

AAKr^d fAui-tfrtcAi (wooden stand fir pttcherS ”K«]ror'^/*f 

stool), dneat (country Jamu standi ^iWr ImJl pafrd (w'ooden 

{/ckrl iahil chkiid, cAaSfSr Or brass lamps), baskets 

small room half sunk in tbe^wim w ^ ”"*** Bukhiri 

valuables, and kuthla or Bhiroli (large'efiS? 

storing grain, with an opening a little^above fhe aL"’!? rk**'*^ only far 



*wi wd. of ,„T jt-Sriko if.t3ifd. ?"»oiw m.< 

d«i,» i. oo.*,, of. o„« |!ro“rdi“^i,fr .i.",'; ^ 
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dacAkoftd (beddifigl or dart. In the winter aand a rastdi 
or blanket are uscdp The A hi ndri^ Uf or g^dri h ot roupt hom^ 
spun cotton cloth stuffed with cotton. If the house-ow'ner keeps fowls and 
Ifigeons he has a fowhhouse (Hwddd} in the saAan and a pigeon 
ho^se on the roerf. The cooking and other utensils of Hindus are 
alnio^t all made of brass and bell metah the onljr ones of earthenware 
being the cooking pot (^djurfjTor vegetables and and the 

water jars or gkara<!^ Avhich if small arc called mtitAdf if big eAdii or 

fKonp if made of brass f&inh Jtajrd. gdgar or Aalsd. A list of 

the utensils is the following:— E^rdi and ddti (big basins for kneading 

flour), gadu'd or hid I brass pot), if with spout gartgdsdgar ; IkdH 

(tray from which food is eaten); Aai^ra^ Aelwa or cAAnnnA (a big 
cup from which water o-r milk is drunk), if smaller pendi or 

Aaitii ; degr^i or degcAd, dahlfidi psii/d (cooking pots) ; 

dActnf^ Sarposh (cover for covering cooking pots) : i^rckAi (spoon) 
if^ large, ^A^mchd if stiiall, doi if made of wood ^ gild^t gtldst, HaAAdt 
fdrtAi ^tumblers] for df inking water ■ tuied (baking iron) for baking 
bread; ifire tOngs); samddsi for lifting cooking pots, etc., of 

the fire; kardht (a large cup shaped like a frj'ing pan)^ if small 
Jondd ; and del (iron bucket) for drawing water from wells. In 
towns pdnddn (betelnut-box}» ckiimcAi {brass washing basin), ugdlddit 
(spittoon), tubt bucket, dMd^ kiiterddH (brass food dish), fuklas 
(utensils of various size fitting into each other), Uknd or Anihkd (large 
brass pitcher), and tfipdi or teapoy (wooden or iron tripod), are also 
found. The ^fuhamma<ians use earthemware cooking pot&fM^i/i), kundli 
(basin for kneading flour), taid^ (tray for eating), (doth and ckAdAd abo 
serve the same purpose), and fiatdla (cup) for drinking purposes. The 
tinned copper dishes are: —TMni ftrayh ksiera (cup), E^dtea or both 
of copper or earthernware. Tavd is a flat circular iron-bake like that of 
the Hindus^ The use of ^he maskaA (akin) b common enough in the 
towms, hut in the villages water is always carried in gA^rds by women and 
the MaEkak is only used by the serv'ants of a welbto-do hluhammadan 
family- In the Jang^h B^n^r and Mohindargarh, where v^^ter is scarce, 
men on a journey or going to their fields often provide themselves with a 
Alnfd oj Ad And (kid's &kin masAaA) or with an earthern jAaffart surdAi or 
Aunji (croblet). The earthern* vessels used for milk are as follows:— 
DidAeri^ thAd, d$Aard (used for milking into). Of AdrAni (boiling pot)* 
tauid or jAakrd or feTti^end (for curdling milk), rtrknd^ baleni (churn), 
or rdi made of w^ood (churning apparatus)^ Brass pots are also 
used for milking cows, /fdrd (mud fire*place) \% used for boiling 
milk. 

Bur rAt Customs* etc, 

A Hindu child under 4 is buried, and lepers ace always buried. 
In Mohindagarh an infant under 6' months- is^ buried in an open 
plain, and a cup of. milk put to mark t^e spot. When a man is 
dying he gives a ddn of a cow and some graiu to an Achiraj. This 
is called Baifarni iJdn^ And renders easy the passage of the giver 
across the stream of Baitamj which leads to Dharm R^j, the gm of 
justice. The dying man is laid on a white sheet which is spread on the 
groundp over a couch of coiv-dung and grass, with his head to the north 
and his feet to the souths Ganges water and a Tuhi leaf are put in his 
mouth and a Tulsi leaf on his breasti while “ Bdm Bdm b chanted in his 
cars. A white shroud is given to a young man or a widow% a red one to 
an old man, while that of a wile is ornamented. When the deceased has 
left grandchildren'a shawl is thrown over the body, the &irddsrl EuUow with 
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jntiaic and gonp, and silver flowers are thrown on the corpse. All the sotis. 
but especially tie eldest, shave their hair, beard and moustache. The bearers 
walk bare-footed. On iheit way home the mouniers break a straw and throw 
it over their heads to show that they have broken off all connexion with 
the deceased. Many ate the rites subsequently pcrforiued, but they are 
not peculiar to Patisla. To die on a bed is considered unnatural. In that 
case the ^(>ie Aaram muat be performed at Pehowa 45 days after death. 
When a child dies the mother slays at home for three daj-s and may not 
stand upright before another married woman. 

The Muhammadans are content with a far simpler riluaf. The body 
is buried after a prayer has been read. For three days no food is 
cooked in the house, but a near kinsman gives a sapper which Is 
called Bhaiii m&tiA tuk or ksure vaiie de reiL A mutid or itdfx is 
appointed to read the Korin at the tomb lor citltcr three or forty days. 
At the kul A&wdni ceremony, which takes place three days after death, 
the talama is recited 125,000 times. The KortSn is also recited, and food 
given io fnulMs,/Bktrs and ihc brotberhood. The dasMr bajtdi or formal 
recognition of the heir takes place on that day. Cooked food is distributed 
lo fskirs on the loth, aoth and ^oih days. Food is distributed to holy men 
at various Intervals after the death. ^ 


Occupations. 

Of the w hole population 53 d per cei t- fs dependent on agr iralturc, and 
the State has no important industries beyond those that are carried on in 
villages to meet the ordinary wants of an agricultural population. 

Amusements. 

Amusements are few The life of the Jal is one continuous round cf 

work aud sleep. In the villages mi/'anj arc popular when there is time to 
listen to them, and in the towns dancing girls and raUbfs tprofesaional sinir- 
ersj perform to the accompamment of tambourine and guitar Riw.* 
at hide and seek (/«£ maikdi), prisoners base {kaudi Mdi), \\n ca^t (LtU 
d^ndd\t (pbind tort or gcndbalia\ and other games. Kite-flyln" 

ipatang Msi] « with men and bovs in the towns, la the ^hot 

weather men and boys are fond oUiv.mmmg, \ iawking io confined lo the rich 
asbaw^are expensive. Wrestling by profesoiouag is common, especi¬ 
al v at fair^ while Indian clubs {mugdar or magdaridn) are often seen ifthe 
vUlages. Cock and ram fighting are reserved for speeiai occasions Chest 

otbees. Cattle fairs are held at Kariota and SwJS tS ? vf’’ 
Nearly 20,000 head of .stock change hands cverv wear and nitr 
come from the United Province® as well a, the^Puniab 
toival to procure long life for children, and fifthTlonr^lt^;;} 

bufibands, are celebrated by women only. t ^'Ic ol 

Names antj Titles, 

5 ats of good position use the Sikh title of Sard£r TT.. t- j: 
called Cbaudhrf or MS 4 n. Hindu RAjptits are called Ch^HI. 

Proper, ThAkur in Mohindagarb. aS TUkuror Mfi. 

Brahmans arc addressed as Pandit, Jolshf, Pddha or Missar 
called U!a or Setb. Among the Muhai^jSS!' thl 
Chaudhri or Khin Sihib. bayyids, Mir SAhib or Shlh sik lf vk 
Chmidhri: and Marrals and Dogars, Malik jAralns SL 



ClIAFl'ER II.-ICCONOMIC. 

- ><: - 

Section A.—Agriculture, 

It is imncsEitbift to give such detailed infomiatioii oti this subjec^ as CHAP, )1, A* 
ha$ been ccllected in British Districts in the Punjab. The Patiala ^tate 
covers 110 less than 5^753 square miles of country* and irLcIiide& such widely 
diversified tracts as the HimiiJayan fahsil of Pinjaur qn the one hand. AflsiciJiTua., 
and the arid plains of the Nsrnaut on the cithcT+ No regular 

settlement of the State had been attempted^ previous to that r^entiy 
commenced, and none of the information regarding agricultural conditions, 
such as is collected in the course of a scifintific settlement* has yet 
tabulated and recorded- The subject can therefore only be dealt with m 
the most general way. ^ 

The Patiala loam may be sub-divided into hard, light and sandy* SoiU% 

The first of these is tertned ddiar, the second inswr/* and the third 
High land is tailed B^ngar (Punjflbi and low land Bet or Khadar- 

Tlie land round the village site is mdi In tiie hllb the soils are 
Of kstdl and Ml, the former being unirngated and the two latter 

irrigated land. First class is called leM and stony soil rar^. 

In the present settlement the tertns will be those in use in the adjoining 
British DistrictSj and in future the returns will be kept according to the 
directions of the Settlement Department by fistvdrls. At present these 
terms are not strictly adhered to. 

The Pawjdh and B^ngar tracts contasn much while and ^^gjupirkua}! rf 

ikar pfedom in ate in the Jangal and Mohindargarh* The daMti being different fcnEiu 
hard^ requires much ploughing and good rain, while the rmt^ii needs 
ploughing and readily retains moisture. DdMr gets aa much rain as it 
needs in the kharlff but not enough in the xahi^ being capable 

of retaiotng moisture is the besl sod for Mrdtii cultivation. Skur is very 
poor land, but it requires little ploughing as the sub-soil retains ivhatever 
moisture it receives. Sometimes it produces a fine crop, but heavy rainfall 
h prejudicial to it. 

ITiere are few reliable statistics for the rainfall throughout the State." 

The rainfall decreases gradually in proportion to the distance from the * 
Him^lajHS and also becomes more capricious. Fortunately a very 
large portion of the country lying to the south-west^ of Patiala, and 
consequently beyond the bell of good and sulTicient rain fall, is irrigated 
by tbe Sirhiud Canal. The HissSr Branch of the \ycstwti Jumna 
Canal has also rendered secure a large portion of the Narwana (aliail. 

In the Banur and Rdjpura lahsils a small inundation canal from the 
Ghaggar serves a number of villager- The flood w’ater of the Ghaggaf 
gives moisture to considerable areas in the Baniir, GhanauT» Bhawlmgarh 
and Sundm tahsHs, and occasionally rendeis the rising of a rabf crop 
possible in the outlying portion of the Bhatinda lahsil m the neighbour¬ 
hood of the village of Sardulgarh. But the Ghaggar seems to be growing 
more and more capricious and elusive every year* There are a lew 
wells In the lahsTUof PatiAla aad Rajpura, and in parts of Dhud and 
Bhaw^nfgarh- S if hind and Pail are sufficiently protected by wells* and 


1 Sk »bow, fAgt 44* 

' This «nil mod t* Irri^te »me Tiltiigiw la GhioiHf _ jsHin md may do so i£iJp^ 
M i scheme for Its imppoverntat and e^ltpiioa h under ccrossderttjoa. 
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There are no re1 table statistics regarding cultivation except for a few 

riifl ■ H. &■_+!« q Ira A .K Ji 1.11 n A . Jk _ ^___ ^ ^ .F 


G*s»«t *2 ta*l< tahsHs in whicji settlement operations have reached an advanced stage, 
cwdulon*. and it is imposstblc to generalise for the whole State from lliese. The most 


recent figures, which arc given for what they are worth, show that of a total 
area of 3,737,457 acres, 2,964,711 acres are cultivated and 467,604 more 
arc fit for cultivation. There are considerable areas of grazing lands and 
extensive tracU of State poperty in the Pmjaiir tahsll (compistng the 
nil! territory of the Stated and on the hanks of the Gha^gar, as vi'ell as in- 
Cbanlrthal ih&na (SShihgarh tahsH}, not far from Patiala. There Is a good 
deal of land which has not been broken up for cultivation. 

In the hill tr^s mltivation mainly depends upon small streams or 
id/r,some of which, le^ing from permanent spings, irrigate all the year 
round,^ In the higher hills both autumn and sping crops are raised on 
64 r 4 m lands. These generally receive all the rain they require. In the 
lower hills and in the Diin the early cessation of the rains frequently 
renders the raising of a rabi crop on lands impossible. There 

are considerable idrftii areas in the Bantir and Rfijpura tahstls, and 
owing to the dry and porous character of the soil and the comparativelv 
rapjd slope of the country, which carries the water off into ravines and 
drainages, the absence of rain in September means a failure of the rabf 
crops. In this area not less than 30 inches of rain are required in the year, 
of which, to produce a really bumper harvest, at least 5 or 6 inches should 
, February. The more arid tracts lying to the south-west 

of Patiala arc, as above explained, largely protected by canal irrigation. At 
, * Sl***^.timely rainfall is of the utmost importance. In 
theBhatinda tahsil a rainfall of 15 or 16 inches in the rainy season, 
distributed evenly between the months of July, August and Septeriiber. and 
a couple of inches of ram in January, or early in February, mean a 
burner harvwl owr a very arge area, and a great access of wealth to the 
peode. In the Narwana tahsil, which constitutes the southern extremity 
of the State, the soil requires more water than in Bhatinda. It will be seen, 

therefore that owing to the quality of the soil more rain is required for 
hdrdH$ crops m those tracts where the rainfall is heaviest and less where It 
IS lightest. This roughly shaking holds good throughout the State betweeq 



the extremes indicated above. In the sub-HimfilaySn region 30 inches 
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'door/* The monsoon generally breaks loivArdi the end of Assr, and another 
(Jroverb celebrates its coming—Jtfirjiit dyd Ae iaJtM gkar Aoi iij f 

uttkd kyd karf, «a iif —S^wan m hailed by every one^ 

but what good ia it to a man who has neither bidlock nor seed “ ? 

tn the month of Asau] tlw tab! crops are sown. In the month of Kdtak 
the kharff harvest b cut, and cotton picking begins. The reaping of the 
rabl crops commences from the middle of Chet and ends in Baisikh. Sugars 
cane is sawn in Ph^gan and the boiling of the juice commences in 
Maghar andends in Magh. Cotton is sown before the k harff sowings : Mri in 
Jkyvfi main men iydn fof—Cottonp why are you weeping? Be¬ 

cause t was sown in S A wan.” Pickings finish in Magar. The following 

5 rovcfbs show the months in which rainfall is advantageous or the rev erse 
■r pia D^dli jaisa p^«sP fnisa Adti—** With rain at DewAli, the ^od 

and bad cultivator are on ^ual terms.” Barse Fkdgan adf ekudgan — *^The 
falling of the rain In Phfigan increases the grain four times. Barse 
C^ei ghar na iiet—** If in Chet, nor bouse nor field Temaln+” 

The following calendar shows the ordinary round of the agricultural 
work of the year 


Kou 

Nitutof Hiflidi 
iTiortth. 

En^tbh fli'ntli. 

SHARKS. 

f 

Chet 


March-Apni 

»+■ I 

Cane planEmj^H Inijfatiiia tor wheat pEouigh^ 
InpoElfbuil ctopa, itid teapiaifel 

aiS buk j. 


muiki] 


April-htiLy 

-WT 

lleapin|f and threablng ei fabf craps. 
CotEdn is sgiwa And CAM k watcfcd. 

3 

Jctb 


May-Juiie 

PM 

1 

CompleEicn of tbrt^bin^ sod atorage of 
^ tiiiE crops grairt and ftpdder. CatM water- 
and cotton Bowinf continue. 

1 

'4 

Asif 


]utti>-Jc.ly 


‘Cottoa Sawing Eiaijbed ; fOwitl^ qf hdjfm 
j coniTnenud: cOEntnencement nf rain, ud 
rabf ptpufhing. 

$ 

SiwAn 


Jiaiy-Aiifoit 


Kbarff sawipe completed; pkn^hina lof 
ike tahf coalmycd. r * 

6 

Bhidbli 

•Wi 

Auauat-Seplemb cf 

“ 

Pkuffbin^ for the wabi empa; waterine 
a« hoeing ol cotton a&d maiie. 


Aaiuj 


1 SeplemVw-October 


Plough inf for and ^winf of rsbf crapa. 

a 

KitMk 


Oclober-Novembef 

##!■ 

Kabl sowing e»rnpletcd; harveatit^ of 
khartf i:»rpa; ptcking of cotton. 

9 


- 

Noveinbflf-T>Ecember 

Threshing nf Irharff crops; eotton pickiof 
and CAne pmsln^. 

10 

P*Ji 

- 

Dccembef'Jiniurj 


Cotton pLCkm|[ eom pined £ cani presiij^f 
and watering oI rabi cfopa. 

Tl 

Uigh 

■»« 

linuary-Febnaaiy 


Waterii^ of rabf crops: preninif of cum; 
competed; pToo^hin^ for cane and labf* 

11 

Phigui 

P## 

Febrwj-Mifcli 


Watnncf ol rabf cropi. 


The area that a bullock can plough varies largely. Where the cattle are 
poor and the men feW| a plough covers little ground. In the Pawidh a 
pair of bullocks can cover 50 faekcAd h'gAds and in the Jangal 70 or more. 


^ rhu^i Cor lit, ' U££ud/ 
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Throuelioul the State bullocks are gcnftrjdly t]»d for ploughirg. but in 
some Mfts of the Jangal ard in the Mohindargarh District camels are also 
used. Only one camel is yoked to the plough. 

Irrigated lands are ploughed after flooding. For wheat and maize the 
fields arc ploughed after 4 of 5 waterings, and for cane after 6 or 7, but 
jmearcane fields are generally pioughi^ with tUc aid of the winter r^ns. 
•nie unirrigated lauds are always ploughed after the first ram. After 
douching the surface is levelled with the sottiga, so that they may retain 
Sie moisture. For some crops the fields arc only ploughed once of twice. 
With regard to ploughing there is a proverb: baht JifwiiB*, Bkdden 

ki bhadvir, AsU mt» hdH »d bihi banh'^n—*' Plonghing in the month of 
Sawan produces an autumn crop, in Bhidon bftadwir grass, and in .-Vsauj, 
plough or not, it's all the same." There is another proverb showing He 
number of plouEhIngs T«iutr=d for certain crops; Packts bdkt iajran, 
saubah kamid,iA bdkwt kanak nun tun fdn pirn 2$ 

ploughings are required for carrots, '00 for sugarcane and the more you 

dough the wheat field the better w'll be the crop. ' The first ploughing is 

done bv the Hindus after consulting Brahmans, and sometimes the 
advice contained Jn the followi^>g, P«>v«b is followed: aakui, 

mangit ddd~'^ Sowing on Wcdn««Ay- on Tuesday the sickle." 


Hoeing is called guddi or niddi if done by hand, ft is done in a 
sitting posture with the khurpa mraniba, but In the Bangar and Mohindargarh 
It is done standing with the kttsola. The irrigated crop are generally lioed 
after every watering. The cotton and canC require a large number of hocings i 
Ja gaddi ntikiw defsiti, in kydnehugne 4 t kapatH—^' If you did not hoe your 
(tstton earlier, why have you tome to pick cotton, O had woman ? ” In the 
Bet cane Is hoed by the kasaia and khurpa Hoeing is very good 
for crops! tlie grass and weeds are uprooted and the earth round the plant 
is looseiied. Hoeing U confined to irrigated lands, except in the hills, 
where the land is hoed for all kharif crop. 


lfi some places w here sugarcane is largely grown, hedges are put round 
the fields, the branches being tied with tatthis (pressed cane) to make the 
fencing strong. This is done in the Bet, in the Pail and Basi tahsils, and 
is called bate will bir. In the Mohindargarh District these fences are 
Feiierally built of mud and in some places branches of trees are stuck up. 
round the field* Fences ^e generally made of kikar, beri and mat la, or 
any other available material- 

Tlie reapr reap in a sitting psture, laying by the handfuls he cuts. 
These he afterwards binds into sheaves and stacks (/iJii) in the field. 
The sheaves are then taken to the tlireshi^ floor {khttlw frju), a piece of 
hard ground chosen for the purpose. The place i»swept dean and the 
crop is spread out there in a heap 2 pr 3 feet high; the thresher or 
phdid is drawn round and round by two bullocks driven by a man or a boy. 
By this pocess the straw is broken np fine and the grain is sc prated 
from the grain and husks. Winnowing follows and requires a wind. 
The mixed straw and grain is tossed in the air with a and thuS- 

the grain is separated from .the straw; Afterwards it is pat in the 
winnowing sieve {chhaj} and allowed to fall gradually from above, the 
wind blomng away the remaiping straw from the gram. Every kind of grain 
except maize is treated thus. In the case of maize the ckhailis {kjikrfi) are 
cut and piled up and then beaten with rods and the grain separated from the 
rA4dt/£i, In the Bet the maiie is threshed. 


The implements d the agricultorist are few in number and very simple. 
The common plough (ti/ns used in all parts of the State ; it opens the 

toll to a depth of 8 or to inches and produces a fine tilth. The plough 
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conUms thft following parts: beam sliarc {phalA^ coulter IcAa^), CHAP. II, A, 

block anil handle {/tai/mil}. The beam is fixed to th<i pa/tjjh 

fa kind of yoke) which passes over the heads of the bullocks. A bamboo 

stick vviLti a big iron nail at the end of it called print or fatnt is used to AGwcuum,. 

Eoad ibe bullocks. Per is a hollow tube of bamboo^ with a leather mouth A£ritiiJtBr«l 

throuch which the seed is drilled. In Mohlndargarh and the hills seed is 

sown broadcast {MilU or Sekfier), Maize and wheat are sovrn broadcast Wl***** 

everyivhtre. Sohiga froller) is a broad beam of wood to which the cattle 

arc yoked. A man stands on it and drives them. It is used to preserve 

moisture as well as for crushing clods. A with wooden teeth is 

called gahtn^ Jandra is a rake without teeth, used for parcelling and 

into ktdris, A hara or iron rake worked by bullocks is used for levc ling 

very hard soils. The kahi or mattock is generally used in rnaking 

irrigation channels. The r'flHiin or khurpn is a trowel with, crooked handle 

and is used for hoeing In the BIngar and Mobindargarh tracts 

it is donf. by Tti® Wadi? of j£?/d is like that of 4^ khu^p^t 

only BomewhM broador^ but handle is a long one of bamb<Wi and the 

labourer works it staJiding- Ditfi (sickle) or ddchi as it is Mlled in 

the hills IS used for reaping crops. Ph^la otjdi Is used for threshiPfi and 

infigii lot wijitiowifigfc Paftgh is used for collecting fMder» 

SaUnga (a pitchfork) or uckain is used for makinE hedges. G&ndd^a or 
(chopper) is used for chopping fodder and ganddla for making 
holes for hedging- The cotton is ginned by Aeltta ia hand cotton, pt^ss)* 

The sugarcane mill is known as kuiMrif Mtjd or ddt is 

a word for a basket used toUft water from below- It is worked by two men* 

Small carts are used to carry tlie harrest from the fields and for manure* 

In the Simla hills the ddeh is used for cutting wood, /Affw for 
breaking j/iainl or tneftd for turning stones. aji 

iron nailj is used in breaking stone. The r^nika or is used for 

breaking clods. The yoke is called ckawdyff/t in the halls. 

The agricultural implements in the Mobmdai^arh nhdmut merit special 
mention as the tiames, and sometimes ibo implements themselves,^ differ 
from those in use In the main portion of the State. The sMaga or 
leveller is called mech^ and ih^fairdra or tiwthless rake used for parcelling 
the field into *ia>fj is replaced by the danUHt a rake with nine or ten teeth 
and a handle of ier or bamboo wood. A list of the more common 
agricultural implements in the Phdlkiin States is given below for 
reference — 

Addi an iron-nail used (or breaking stone (Simla hills). 

Sarigrif a trowel (in the Bet)| like the rumba or kkurpu^ 

JSelf the collection of three pans for boiling jogarcane juice* 

Beiua, a band cotton-pmss. The sugarcane mill is known as 
Aumri, Mua or and del is the collection of three pans 

for boiling juice. 


Chile, the coulter of a plough. 

CAarkAt, a sugarcane mill. 

CAflffiiryiTn, hill name for [g- t'O 

Dick, a hatchet used for cuttlag wood (Simla hills). 

Ddl, a basket used in raising water, worked by two men. 

Oaftidlit a wooden ralft with 9 or io teeth atid a handle of tir or 
bamboo wood (Mohindargatb). 
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^ used for reaping crops; called rfdcAi in the 

CaJiau, a soMga (y. with wooden teeth. 

Candilat for malting holes for hedging. 

Ganddsit a chopper. 

Gutiddsa, a chopper used for chopping fodder,—c/ gandeth 
tldl&Sx the beam of a plough, 
fioikstlj the handle of a plough, 

Jaadra, a rake without teeth. 

ykahal or tnend for turning stone (Simla hills}. 

Jka»t for breaking stones. 

KshU a. mattock, generally used lu making irrigation channels, 

Xara, an iron rake ^vorked by bullocks for tevelltng very hard soil. 
/Casota, a trowel,—^ ramia. 

KitM, an implement for breaking clods ,—ramia (Simla hills}, 
Kfiurpa, a trowel,—^ ramia, 

Kokdri, or common axe for cutting wood. 

• ICHlhdri, a sugarcane mill,—,/* t/iarHi. 
d/ftf/j, a leveller (Mohjndargarh),-</, s^Mga. 

AfuHHa, the block of a [dough. 

Paim, a goad for driving bullocks,—c/. prdni, 

Pftdia, a ploughshare. 


PAala, used for threshing,— 

Par, a tube of bamboo hollowed for ploughing. 

Prd/tt, a goad for driving bullocks,—^, paint, 

Panjdit, yoke of n plough. 

<=™Ved handle, used for hoeing, sudM 
(Bingar and Mohindargarh).-^/. kasala and khurpT ^ 

/iamia, used for breaking clods,—r/. (Simla bills), 

* P'tclifork, used for making hedges,—r/. uekai». 
j jp2y n'^ood^n bcsui used as 4 toller^ 

Tangli, for winnowing, also used for collecting fodder, 

Thfhedges,-r/ salanga. 

rahi crop wid ill fSd whkhl"'* “"'"'fitted lands, that is to say. ^ 

the rabi has been harvested the fin l ^ l^^srif crop, and when 

bear its two ^ ye£, and ther 

ijifcTior irrigated land, but^ood irricated land^*^ ^tem la earned out or 
{dff/aslt karsdta), Sueari^e and^mttnn “ crops every yeaj 

pUntedinthesalnelaTrtwrLSSJ’''’^"^^ 

rotations however is not reailv undenstruvf^ subject of crof 

sequence and allemation ^ichlrbtah^lfor 

country. The most frequent cron® t>cc-growinj 
“d eram. These ^erovrn together gram, and barlej 

y»eld; and partly becauE mie ^ increasing th* 

course reejuires less rSnhan whJat ^d-!^^ <^1 

)« rarely seen even on canal-irrigated la^di soulWest wheal 
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In the Biitgar tra.ct, which corresponds to the CHAP. IT, A 

the people are aingufarly careless ahomt manurei and large supplies accu^ Ecoi^OfiiSo * 
mubte m and around the village site. Else where the available supply is 
made full use ofj though in the plains it is used largely as lueh and the ffdds AosectfLTuai. 
only get what is left. Miimrw 

No new agritultural implements have found their way into the 
State, nor are there any model farms or experimental fruit gardens. There 
is a small amount of fruit culture in the Himalayas. 

According to the last Census (igei) 42g^73l mates and 896 females Knpberef 
have a direct intercst^—permanent or temporary—in land and its cultivation, 

Besides these, there are 55it4o5 persons dependent upon their labour. 

Well lands generally, and sometimes unirrigated lands^ are cul- Partcmhlpii 
tivated by agricultural partnerships or idn&St if the OAVner is poor or 
cannot cultn^te his land single-handed for lack of oxen or some other 
cause. These partnership are of different kinds. Thus the /f M siri 
is the man who contributes his personal labour onlyp and the ek hai 
jtd siri one who contributes a whole plough. In the Bin gar Unas 
are commoti on unirrtgatcd lands, and the associated prtner receives 
a share of the poduce based on the nature of his contribution to 
the prtnershlp. Thus if the prtner cultivates single-handed with 
the owner's bullocks, he receives half. If two or more men help the 
owner and provide the seed, each paying his quota of the revenue 
according to his share of the the owner finding the bullocks, 

they receive If the prtner merely assists in ploughing, he 

receives ith. If the prtner be a woman or boy who merely watcher 
the crop, graics and waters the cattle, or renders such tighter service, 
his or her share is from |th to ith of the gross poduce. 

Large lando^mers employ one or two permanem Aimds or farm Farm tiboumst 
servants. These get a fixcu w^age in cash ann kind—one mpe a monthj 
some clothes^ and a fixed share of the poduce, varying with the crop. 

The JiVt or sharer is a grade above the These two classes 

returned theiuselves as farm sei^'anb in the Census, Field labourers 
(masddr Mardatfi are employed by movl, if not alh cultivators at seed time 
and harvest. Landless jats^ Nungiirs^ Chuhrds and Chamfirs arc thus 
employed. In the Census they returned themselves according to their casts 
ana not as farm laboureFs and hence the small number of labonrers shown 
in the Census Reprti w'orking out at an average of three to each village. 

NAbha has an average of under three, and LudhiAna of less than fivcp 
There are TjIod villages in Pinjaur tahsih where no farm labourers are 
found* If these are deducted, the average for the State will be five to a 
village* In the lulb much of the field labour is done by the womens 
Throughout the State %s"Omen are largely employed in cotton-picking. 

In the hill tracts potatoes, ginger, turmeric and rice are the most Cropi. 
valuable crops, but a good deal of Indian corn Is^ raised for food. 

In Pall and Sirhind a fair amount of sugarcane is cultivated^ as also in ^ 
parts of Patiala^ Dhurf and Bhawinigarh. Cotton is grown in all but 
the sandier tracts, such as the Bam&la^ Bhlkhi and Bhatinda taf^lls^ and 
forms the staple produce in Narwina. A certain amount of rice is culti¬ 
vated in Rijpura, Banur, the Sutlej Bet and in Pinjaur tahsll In Narnaul 
the main crop is idjra. Wheat is the pincipal rabf crop in the north¬ 
western half of the State, and barley and grarnj or mixtures ol the two, are 
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the most important rabj crops in the south and west. In years of good 
rainfall there is always a considerable amount of sarson exported from the 
south and west. 

Cotton IS generaJIy sown in irrigated lands in the Bingar and Janga) 
tracts. In the Pawtidh it is also sown in unirrIgated lands. It is sown 
in the ditar or raitsH soils, the land being generally ploughed three or 
four tim^, connmonting in Migh, and the seed sown during Baisdkh and 
As^r. Whether it be sown on well or canal lands irrigation is necessary 
before sowLtig, unless there has been suHieient rain. The crop requires 
watering and on well lands it is watered every 10 or 15 days unless rain 
falls. It Is sown bremdeast, 5 sers iac/ttAd of seed to a iackcM iigha, and 
4 or 5 hoelngs arc given. The picking commciices in Katak and ends in 
Maghar. This work is generally done by women and the cotton is separat¬ 
ed from the seed by thitelat (hand giti). Some seed {iargmen) Is kept for 
sowing and the remainder given to the cattle. It is a favourite food for 
mlich-cows and buffaloes in tbc cold season. Only ordinary country cotton 
is sown every j’cat. 


Sugarcane is generally sown on well lands, but In the Bet it is sown in 
satidi and also on ddrdnt lands. It is sown near wells, as during the 
hottest months it requires more frequeiit watering than any other crop. 
Ctanor dAaiti arc the kinds of cane generally sown. The land is ploughed 8 
or 9 times or even 3 o times, commencing in'Maghar. All the manure avail • 
able is spread on the Helds and ploughed in. The planting is done from the 
beginning of Chet to the middle of Baisikh. The seed consists of port hav¬ 
ing dnt& (cuttings with eyes) cut from the last year's crops and kept ia a 
pit for the purp^. In planting one man drives the plough and the other 
follows him laying down the ioints in the furrows at intervals of 6 or 7 
inches. After this the whole field is rolled with the tshiga, .About 4 or 5 
canes spring from the eyes of the cuttings. TIic field is watered every 

seventh or eighth day, and hoed generally after every other watering. The 
hoeing {anhi gudii) is done with a kasoH and a straight khurpi. The cane 
grows to a height of 8 or 10 feel. The juiec is extracted during the 
months of Mapr, Poh and Migh. All the cultivators have shares in a 
cane-mitl. The canes arc cut at any time of the day, and tied in bundles, 
after stripping each cane and removing the flag \gauh). Aftenvards the 
canes are carted to the Mna or cane^mill. The mills used are of two 
kiods, one of iron, the other of wood, the former requiring fewer men 
th^ the latter, but a.s the cane lias to be passed through it in small pieces 
it IS rendered useless for any purpose. The pressing is done by two 
horizontal rollers, and when the bullocks move round, the juice fzwr) runs 
mto a jar, whence it h taken to a boiling shed and boiled in pans. In some 
two pans are used, and in others three, the three pans being called a 
.P®'» «sed. For boiling and turning the iuice 
into Meh (lumps) of gur or fiakar they gcrerally emplov Jh in wars, a 
sweeper only temg engaged to keep up the supply of fuel.' In the Bet 
the produce when boded assumes the form of rii mixed with some liouid. 

and mm mdU are hired, the rate of hire for a mill varyiner from 
Rs, 28to Rs. 32 , and fora ir/from Rs. 5 to Rs. S. The woien mills 
arc made or repaired at the joint expense, Po»da sugarcane is crown in 
the yiUag^ near some of the towns in the State, and is generally sown bv 
Arfiin^ it rMmm » great deal of manure and constant attention, but on 
tiic Dtber hand it fetches a high price. 


Wheat is sown Id Irrigated and sometimes in uainigated plots. It is 
generally sown s 4 «wl once a year) and sometlines in land which haa 
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tug in Bhidon, and the seed is sown ie Kitak, 5 ten of seed going to grtATT—i- 

a kachchd bigka. It is watered 4 or 5 times on irrigated lands, and hoed ’ 

2 or 3 times. It is reaped up to the middle of Baisakh. There is a Amicuttwai, 

proverb, ksaki kunjin ntehfta ;V rahen baisdkk —“ It b a great stigma 

for wheat to remain unreaped and for the cranes {kvlans) to remain tn the 

plains after Baisakh" (the cranes generaUy migrate to the hitia before 

Baisakh). T here are several varieties of wheat sown in the State. The 

tdi or bearded red is grown everywhere. The tufed (white) or dddi is 

generally used for dour {maida). Adif^M has a thicker and harder grain. 

KumJ wheat is also sown in some parts. The bearded red wheat being 
cheaper is consumed by the mass of the pt-ople, the kanku and SHfed being 
used by the richer classes. The grain is eaten or sold and the surplus 
straw sold. In the hills it is sown after the middle of Asauj and gamer- 
ed from Jeth to the middle of .^sar. 

Maize IS generally sown in irrigated lands, but in some villages of Milr*. 
the PawAdh and in the Bet It is also soivn in uuirrlgated lands. If the 
rains are good it does not require much labour, few ivaterings sulHce, and 
it ripens very soon. The Jaaitfj crop gives a good return. After 4 or 5 
ploughings the seed is sown during the first half of SAwan. In the hills 



to ripen aiid is reaped in Kitak. There are generally from 3 to 4 cobs 
lekhadU) to ^ stalk. the hills it is gathered froin the middle of BhAdoa 
to the middle of Asaaj, The samlnddrs generally live on maize lor the 
greater part of the year and the bullocks subsist on its straw* The 
hi It men prepare saitik Tor a ^vhole year at a time and eat one meal 
of it every day- The seed generally sown in the State is ydlow in 
colour* In the Mohmdargarb iti2dp»i7/and the Bingar tahsil maiie is only 
grown in ^mall quantities. 

The cultivation of barley [mw) is like that of wheats but it is sow^n inriej* 
later and ripens earlier. It is reaped in the month of Chet. 

Gram is sown after one or two plou^hin^ in rmtsH dik^r soil Qnm. 
after the middle of Asauj* The seed required lor a iach^M 5 igAa is 4 Si^rs. 

It is not irrigated from wells, nor in It hoed. U is reaped from the middle 
of Chet* The outturn is 7 to to kacAM mans a AncAcAd A$gA^. The crop 
entirely depends on the rains in Silwau. In most plates miJEod gram and 
barley^ or wheat and granij are sown. This combination called Aerra, 
Rapfi'Seed {xarsan) is generally sown in addition to or mixed with gram, 
or wheat, and is reaped first. Sars^n is also sometimes cultivated 
in irrigated plots as a separate crop* It Is used for oiL Jfdi And idrdmirM 
are also sown mixed with gram or on the ridges (Man). 

iJi/rtf IS the most imponant kharif crop in all the more sandy parts 
of the State and is largely groivn in the hlohindargarh niidmait where it 
IS also sown In Irrigated lands. It h sown *\s soon *ts the rain falls id Asir^ 
about two Jfrr going to a ing/m. lii the Mohindargarh nitdmaf It requires 
4 or 5 ploughings as well as a hoeing in Siwan, but id other parts of the 
State it requires only one or two ploughings and is not hoed at alL 
1ms reaped in Kiltak," with the stalk in Mohindargarh and w'lthout iL in 
the rest of the State. U yields 7 mans a AigAa in Mohindargarh. 

In the Mohindargarh ntidmai jadr h the main kharif crop and is 
sown in irrigated as well as in unirrlgated lands, but in other parts 
it IS gcueralTy sown on iirdtn laxitb and used for foddert It is sowti 
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■ Asif after 5 or 6 ploughings, about 2 k sers of seed going to the 
For fodder 4 per iachtH UgAa are sown. Tt is hoed as well 
M loosened by ploughing. It is reaped tn Slaghar. The average yield per 
itgAa amounts to 5 The fodder yield per 6 igha is 15 ms ns AackeU. 

*Phe hharif pulsH are tjtsfhf mungt niisft and gii^ys. These arc sowq 
alone (nffncAe) ^ well as mixed with jsdf, Mdji’s and titdng are also 
grown mixed with mhh. Motht citAwsia, mung sxiA gaira are* generally 
sown in the rsttsH and AAw#- soils, but mask is sown in ddksr or rausli and 
som^Imes on wells. These pulses are sown in SAwan and reaped In K&tak. 
In the iiillB inassr is grown as well as in Khadar plots in the spring. TU 
IS sown in motiu m\Ug or par crops, but it Is generally sown round a 
cotton crop. Gaara is wwn alone in the Jangal. .An occasional fitlcl 
Oi ffiit hdlu^n aiid is to be seen ev&rywh^rc. 

Common rice is gro;vn everywhere and the best rice in the hills, 
SsftAi and dAdti are sown .nnd s!ri fs planted. It requires a low l.tnd* 
full 01 water {dsSri and in the hills kidrt}. The soil is ploLglicd 4 or A 
times* commencing In Poh. At the time of sowing the land is ploughed 
with a plough which has a wooden share, and is levelled 3 or 4 times with 
the gsAg/r. When the water becomes clean it is sown from Baisakh to 
Sawp, about 4 sen going to a 6 igAs. It is lined once or twice, but sH 
requires more hoelngs. ft is reaped in Kiltak and yields from 1 i to t 
mfffif a kaf/tcAd AigAs, Ztri is planted in SAwan and reaped In Kitalf 
yields s nisns a iacAcAg iigAs, In the hills iegsm. bH ami 
jAittjAan are sown in kuiris from the middle of Asar to the middle of 
S*wan and cut in KfiUk, Rice is not sown in the fsrganas of Jabrot and 

J\ 


Tlierc arc no other crops which call for detailed mention. Ssn Is pro* 
duced for agricultural purposes and sown in A-sir. ll is cm in the Leginninff 
of Kiuk and steeped id a village pond for 5 days, after which it is taW out 
and dried and the fibre separated from the stick. San and sanknkra are 
generJIy sown round cotton and cane wops. Indigo Is grown in the EhawAnf- 
garh, Patiala Narwiuia, Sirhmdand Pail lahslls, the green crop beine stecoed 
in water and the dye made into balls after the usual native method The 
poppy IS grown m some villages of the Sirhind, BanlSr and Pdil tahsiis, and to 

AV^f^nf In kill'd fj-tp- . ... 



ArAEnvillap and are Iwgehf grown m the Sirhind, PatiSla and Ghanaur 
tahsns. The yellow and red kinds arc generally sown. The seedlings are 
planted m Asar, and picking continues from Kfitak to Poh. The yellow 
coloured wtreh is largely exported and the red consumed locally Garlir 
and omens are a^ grown. Sssn/, coriander and ajadin an ak, Erown 
by the Arifns. Fine water-melons are produced in the Jangal tract In 
towns and m villages near towns, vegeUbles of all sorts, k^rAdsns and 
sweet pofiatocs ae grown on well lands. Potatoes 

srAtf are grown in the hills and the latter also m the olains hnii, ^ 

Moh^indargarh -lao-nu# a thomy-bush, grows spontaneously on 

Adrdnt lands, the average produce being from one to tvVo rnsnsahJa 
U is an excellent fodder for cattle and fetches a good orice ^1. 
Jaogaltrartf-Aa™ (trefoil) is sown in ^\sauj for fodliSfonly Cattfe 
grated on it during the months of M£gh, Phigan and Chet. ^ 

ploughing in 


a 
the 


ifamiM or Aida is sown in Bais 4 kh after one 
Bing** »U uid i. cut in Ktok In n, Kiln, ind indeej 
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Kultlii is sown mixed with whc^t. Ginger^ turmeric and kaekilA are 
sown OR k^is in the month of Jeth tn alt psrganis except that of 
Haripur. They require water every 5 or 0 days if rain docs not 
fall. They are fof digging in Maghar, Oghla is Sown in 

Jabrot in B&ngar soil in the month of As£r, It is lioed twice and 
reaped in the middle of Kftuk. The htllmen make chapith of ogkta 
flour. It is also eaten on fast days by Hindus in the plains and called 
phalvfir . 

Tlie prospects of extension of cultivation are not encouraging. 
The apparent waste of agricultmrat resonrees is due to the marked 
inferiority of the soil and in the case of the Naitf tract on the Chaggar 
to the want of a steady and reliable rainfall. The State is already 
well served by railways, and there is little scope for the development of 
irrigation, 

Agriciiltural calamities may be grouped under three heads : (i) scat' 
city of rain which causes famine; (a) occasional pests; (3} animals 
and insects which destroy the crop, (i) A history of the famines 
is given in Section tf below. {2) Agast or agat/t or f'hole is a 
northerly wind which blows for a day or so about the 2and of 
IBh&don and breaks maize stalks, canc and cotton. Frost {pdla) 
injures sarsm, cane and cotton very largely. Blight (due to cold winds 
from the north or west) causes great damage to wheat and barley when 
the grain is forming in the car. Hail (o/<r) injures pulses, wheat, 
barley and gram. Lightning does occasional harm to cotton, pulses, 
gram and Sun, and sandstorms in the month of Phigau do great 
injury to the gram. Both indeed injure any crop when ripe or nearly 
so. (3) Black buck, pi^and jackals do great injury to the crops, especially 
sugarcane. Locusts {tiddi} generally appear in Bhadon and Asauj. Sitttdi 
is a green caterpillar which attacks the gram and isrsott stalks; good rains 
in the cold season destroy this iosect, otlienvisc its ravages among 
the unirrigated crops are severe, Young cane plants are destroyed by 
ktfttSu^ and full grown by tela and pukM (black and white Insects), \^'hite'' 
ants (xeo^A) cat the roots of unirrigaled rabf crops. Rain is fatal lo all 
these insects. When clouds follow rain iuugi appears on the wheat 
and barley heads, but a few* days of sunshine remove it. Field rats also 
cause some damage. Rice is destroyed by Jtaird and MdAa ; a red insect 
destroys kharif crops, while the niikd destroys pulses by an oil which it 
excretes. 

The cultivators have various device to protect their crop from 
destruction. They erect platforms resting on trees {mufika) on 
twO'forked sticks struck In the ground and there they sit W'atching their 
fields, shouting and shooting mud pUets from their goptis (uings). 
They also make scarecrows {darna) to frighten the animals and they light 
fires along their fields to keep away the pigs. Rdkhis (watchmen) arc 
also kept. 

Ko accurate figures are available showing the number of live-stock in 
the State. Every one tries to conceal his cattle in order to make out his ron> 
ditlon to he worse than it is. As there is not much public gracing land 
cattle are not generally bred by the aamtnddrs. In some villages big land¬ 
owners have taken to cattle-breeding and in the Jangal tract fair stock is 
raised. The Bangar tract is suitable for cattle-breeding, but on account 
of the scarcity of grazing lands the pople of the Bingar are growing poor. 
Though the pople of the Jangal and Mngar use home-bred cattle for agri¬ 
cultural purposes, still large purchases arc made from outside. The Mohin- 
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dargarh District is noted for bullocks and goats; bulls for brooding are 
imported. There are two big cattle fairs where 20.000 bullocks arc sold 
every year. Draught and plough cattle are generally purchased from local 
dealers or the nearest markets. Tbe draught and plough bullocks coat 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 each. [ii tbe Jaiigal ajjd the Mohindargarh District 
they generally cost from Rs. 50 to Rs. So and even Rs, loo. Camels are 
geucrally kept in the Jaiigal and the Mohindargarh District, They are used 
for draught, ploughing and riding. Plough camels cost about Rs. 6a each. 
Milch cows are generally kept by Dogarsand Gujars. In villages and cities 
buffaloes and cows are kept for their milk. The cultivators make the milk 
into gki before selling it. The Bingar was formerly noted for its cattle/ hut 
the supply from the Bangar is dtjcrcasing. The best cows cost from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 60, and buffaloes from R$. Soto Rs. loo: ordinary row's only coat from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25, and buffaloes from 50 to Rs. 60, The goats and sheep 
are kept in almost every village for milk and w'ool respectively. Donkeys and 
mules are kept by potters and hrick-makers. Pigs arc kept in many villages 
by sweepers and Dhanaks. Fowls arc also kept by sweepers. Iti the time 
of the Mughal emperors the Jangal produced line horses and was famous for 
^cm, but now-a-c^ra horse-breeding does not exist except in the Motf 
Bigh Stud at Patiala, ^ 




The prevalent diseases among the cattle are fi) naUH or »isri an 
epidemic disease, which spreads among cattle. The majority of those affected 
die the day after the appliance of the symptoms. (2) Gals>/,iu is a sw'ell- 
inff in the throat, very fatal m its effects. The animal gives up taking food, 
Afarkhar, wd or chapln ts the foot and mouth disease. It is an Infectious 
diHfaw, and though not fatal, it makes the cattle tiseleiB for a lone time. 
For this disease the wople bird klhr kd kes on the feet of the animSl and 
make him eat a loaf o M flour plastered with oil. PaialysiB (wi, diarr- 
hcea choking Iag»<i) are other common disea^. (tl Niiiia 

IS a kind of bod which sometimes causes death. Gur, wine, the bi^k of the 
itiar tree and pepper juice arc given. 


Almost all Hindu and a good many Muhammadan santinddrs avoid pur¬ 
chasing cattle if they arc (i) black, {2 «/ dd»ta (having 7 teethl Lai 
tMrm M«k p«Ur (having ™a horn upudo JowS/ !) jii?/ mh 

(white tangoed), and (6J (wall-eyed). ’ 

There is a breeding stud in Paliila belonging to the State, ftv (ooT the 
stock consisted of 3 horses, i pony, 3 donkeys and 25 mafcs At 
nin^ of the year the young slock consisted ot 23 fillies,^ 33 ^ofts 
during the year 19 foals were dropped. The stock dis^ mV • 7 ?’ 

year Included r 1 horses sold at Ttotal of Rs, 7 ^ anW® 
lls.4,7|o. One hundred and twenty-two mar^ Lm the DsSete /ver" 
covered during the year, and covering fees realised Rs. 318. TheaJS 
cost of the stud for all charges amounted to something under Rs. 32, 

Irrigation is effected by canals and wells hMb r' , 

Masonry wells are worked <vith a bucket or P^an 

generally the bucket and Ar£fns the Perman ivhcc] whilo ^ 

and Saints of the Banur tahsll use the dhbigli. ’ some Kambohs 


, uj 01, in uie FawSdb and the oarls of th,. 

Jangal tract adeeming it. In the Jangal, where the water k k t 

sur^e, irrigation by wells is impossible, fn the Mnhm^ below the 

welts arc also used, though not on a large scale Tb#' n.-,* 

.nd vvdi,'»i„„vraiiy »v™a Sd‘ 

Mhhiudaieubsoaie oi the well, are Meet, but «|Icra uiJb'Sh aid 
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only useful after raiiip Wells arc iisuslly from 15 to 4^ Miis deep ] those CHAP* If^ A, 
of the jangaJ boiag soim^times 130 Adiks deep* They generally have one or _ —* 

two tiiiAas or AoMrSt but there are some with 3 or 4 Aid/tas* The coat of 
codstnictiofi varies^ according to ttie depth and siie of a welL It may be Aa»JCffLTVRf* 
catimated at from Rs. 250 to Rs. 800. In most villages buckets (tfAffrrff) 
aroused for raising water* These are worke<l by 4 men and 2 pairs of 
bullocks. The bucket is fastened to one end of a rope and the ether end 
of the rope is attached to the yoke of the bullocks. The rop^ (fir) works 
over a wooden wheel or pulley raised a little above the well on 

a forked stick ; when the bucket rises to the top, it is emptied into a reser¬ 
voir by a man standing there for the purpose^ repeating 

ifie joH vdlid sainid AMi Airdi Aeii iiri R£m auy RaAA /wi—0| belovisd 
brave brother^ With a pair of blue^white oxen, God is thy protector!^* 
and other simitar chants to warn the driver against the risk of loos^ 
ing the rope from the yoke too soon. They can work for 3 or 4 
hours at a stretch. Th^ cAarsa costs nearly Rs. 30. It is very difficult 
to judge how much area can bo irrigated by a well. !t depends on 
the depth and capacity of the w'et! and on the supply of water. The 
Mmirtddrs say that a single bucket well can irrigate 4 or 5 AigA'ts 
[iachdid] in One day. In the villages where sugarcane is largely grown and PeraTanw^Hb. 
Arafns are cultivators there the Persiau wheel is generally used. 

Each requires 2 or 3 men and a pair of bullocl^. A Persian wheel wdl 
irrigate a smaller area than a bucket welt, but it Is not so troublesome. 

The wheel costs about Es. 2 $- 

The opening of the Sirhind Canal has greatly mitigated the effects of Can^l uTi^atlaiii 
droughts in the J^ng^l- The area irTjgatcd by this canal naturally varies 
with the rainfall. The Wistern Jumna Canal irrigates 100 villages of the 
Nar^vAna tahsfl. A detailed account of canal irrigation in the Sute is given 
below« 

Casuals. 

The idea of irrigating Patiila territory from the Sutlej river Canals t 
oririnated with MahfirAja Narindar Singh in iS6i, and a survey wa^ Sirbtud Canal* 
niadc by Captain (afterwards General) Crofton in 1862 at his desire 
at the cost of the State^ The project was however dropped for a time as the 
cost was considered prohibitive for the IrfigatioEi of such a limited area- 
A partial estimate lor a combined British and Native States system 
was submittid by Captain (Colonel) Robert Home in 1869 and sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State In 1870. The closure of the account after 
construction tooK place on 3cst March i88g. The three Native States— 

PatUla, Jmd and Nfibha—were associated In the construcllonr under the 
terms of an agreement executed on i8th February 1873. TheSIrhind Canal 
was first estimated to command 4,027 square miles m British territory 
and 4,450 in that of the Native States, 2,970 square mil<s of the latter 
being in PatiAla, This estimate w^as subsequeotly corrected on the 
completion of the system to 5,322 square miles in British territory and 
2^998 square miles in the Native States^ and on this the charges were 
debited m the proportion of^— 

Par cant. 

Britisb 

*** **■ »■#? 64 

Native States ... 36 

100 


Total 
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State contributed the cost of the construction of its own 
dis^mutaricSi and other chargus were distributed amongst the States as 
iiudcr 

Ptr cent. 

PaUiU ... 83.6 

Nibha ... g.g 

Jfnd I.. ,,, ^‘6 


Total ... loco 

These proportions are still adhered to. The total cost to the Patjila 
State up to the er^ of j901 was Rs. (.14,61,277. The-water is shared 
between the British and Native States Branches in the proportions 
of d 4 per «nt, and 36 per cent., the 36 per cent, received in the 
First Feeder at M An pur, in Patiila territory, being divided between 
the three States in the same proportion as given above, vis.— 


Patiila 
Nibha ... 
Jind 


fer tint. 
83 'fi 
ft'B 

7'6 


Total loo’O 


The canal was originally designed as a navigable waterway. The 
main line of the Native States Branches from MAppur to Patiala is at 
pesent navigable. The Chofi Branch from Raunf Regulator (6 miles 
1430 feet above Patliia) was to have been made navigable and 
eontioued on to meet the Western Jumna Canal, Fortunately the lock* 
and esteosion were never constructed. Ir^ation began on the Patiila 
Distributaries in the rabf cron of 1884-85. The Native States Branches 
^e off at mile 39 of the Main Line, on which there b no frrigation. 
The feeder lines are in length approximately — 


1 Feeder 
n Feeder 
HE Feeder ... 


Miles, 

tS 

M 

9 


the tot^ length being 39 miles 4 , 5^4 feet. From the first feeder the 
LisAra Rijbahi takes off, and at Bharthala, the end of the first 
the Kptla Branch takes off. This is 9* mUes .88 f«t in 
ends m a rese^oir at Desu. There is a British RAjbihi (DabwAin 
at the tml entitled to the ^ape water. The Patiila OistribuUries 
on this branch are the Mihorina, Shcron, Bamila+ LooBowil Tntni 
K^unna, BhJkhf Bhainf, Ghuman, Talwandf, jSS^r. Hafgf, RighS^ 
w-ila and Pakka. At the beginning of the second f^cr the Riitihi 
BhagwAnpura takes off and at the end, at RohtUhe Gbaggar Branch, 
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On the G ha rear Branch the Paliila State E^ijbihisi are the Bhawinl- 
garh, NnvSda, Nidimpqr, Lidbanjdra, Khariil. Sunim, Kotra, Diilpura, 
Arkbis and Boh 4 . This branch tails into the Ghaggaj Nala. At RaunI, 
the end of the third feeder, the Choa Branch and Patiala Navigation 
Channel bifurcate. On tbe Chra Branch the working iijblh£s of the 
PaliSla State arc the Samdna and the Karamgarh. This branch tails 
into the Ghaggar Nib. The Navigation Channel has one rijbihi taking 
off, known as the Birtdari Rij.bdhi. It principally irrigates gardens around 
Patiib. The total length of the Patilk Distributaries as constmrtcd Is (in 
5,000 feet miles)— 

Afajar. Minor» Total. 

705 879 1,584 

A large dmlnage line, known as the Sirhind Nila, is syphoned 
under the first feeder through g arches of 25 ket span. The present 
niaximum discharge of the first feeder is 3,000 cusccs, about fio per 
cent, more than originally designed. A feature of the Sirhind Canal 
is the large extent of the distributary chaonds, the idea being to 
bring the water within the boundaries of each village in a Government 
channel. Under this system hardly any village water-courses pass 
through the lands of another vill^c. The system OTeatly increases 
the canal officer’s powers of control over the distribution- The 
minors were originally designed to run in group, half at a time. For 
this reason doul^e the number of pipes fc 3 r a given area was allowed. 
This has lately been altered on the Patiib Distributaries, The 
discharging capacities of the rijbfihfis have been Increased so as to allow 
the minors to run ail together, and when there h not sufficient water tn the 
branches to supply all the rijbihts at once, the tijbibis are run in 
groups. 

The filing of permanent cnillets has now been begun. When 
they are all fixed, the irrigated area should become more regular, 
though the predominating cause of fluctuations of area is„ of course, 
the rainfall, both as regards quantity and time of year. As noted 
by Mr, Higbam, in the completion rewrt of the Sirhind Canal, there 
is never likely to be the constant and intense demand on the Patlfla 
Branches that has arisen below the 50th mile of the British Branches^ 
except on the Ull rajhihis of the Kotla Branch. A line drawn from the 
50th mile of tbe Abohar Branch to the tail of the Ghaggar Branch just 
divides the Sirhind Canal Into tbe two sections of fair and intense demand, 
owing to the nature of the country. Nearly all the cnormoip increase of 
irrigSioa on the British Branches has taken place below this line. The 
maintenance of the robors has up to notv been b the hands of the tatnift- 
ddrt. This it was hoped would lead to economy, but the zamtmittrs hope¬ 
lessly neglect the channels, and they have now been taken over by the 
Sute Canal Officers and should in future far more efficient, as regards 
carrying capacity, An Increase of Irrigation, from this cause, may be 
hoped for. There Is very little lift irrigation done. The average tominddrs 
prmers trusting to luck for sufficient rainfall to lifting water. The 
gataitiddra are good cultivators, but quite incapable of arranging matters to 
the best advantage as to the distribution from their outlets pmong^ them* 
selves. A man mil take water when he can ^t it and put it in his field, 
though the crop may not want the water, and be damaged, rather than let 
another cultivator have it. The great hope for the Patiila Distributaries is 
a steady increase in high class kharif crops, such m maiw, sugarcane and 
cottoPj and a steady increase of kharif irrigation. The supply is at 
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tunes 80 low in the rabf season diat tlie r^jb£hfis barely get a ten*day 
tui^ per tnoollt. In consequence^ when the season^ rains are 
unlavoturabie, a crop sown with a constant supply during sowing time 
cannot be brought to maturity and a large amount is ruined« A 
statement showing progress made in the increase of revenue is appended (A), 
another showing cost ^aod income (B)i and a copy of a report on the 
possible extension of irrigation to at present unirrigated tracts with a 
list ot the bridges on the navigable portion of the canal fC). The State 
^80 rcceivw irrigation from the British channels in the Bhatinda, 
Ludhiana and Ferowpore Divisions. A statement tD) shows the British 
Rsibahis and the villages irrigated by them. 

Th^ere is one inundation canal in the Patiiia State. This was con* 
sLructe in^the tune of Mahirija Kami Singh, and much improved in the 

Mahirija Mohindar Singh. It takes off from the 
rigbtbMkof the Ghaffiar river about 5 or 6 miles above the old town of 

ajiur^ from which it takes its namei U used at times oE heavy flood to 
mo (some 35 miles, as the crow flies) as far as Bahddurgarh Fort. But for 
swe years it has not run below the istb mile, In all probability ita 
^i^ment might be improved. There is only one channel) and village 
AMnds or water*coiir^ take off from it. Little irrigation is done in the 
kharif as in years of ordinary rainfall the country is mosUy flooded ; 

rabf the supply falls so rapidly that the crops sown are 
difficult to mature, though, fortunately owing to the proximity of the 
hiib and gCTcral flooding m the rwny season, crops do not need many 
actual waterings. Both flow and lift Imgadoa are used. 
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Agricultural conditions in Namatil closely Tescoibre tbose of Sirsa. CHAP, lb A. 
If the Sirsa Branch of the Western Jumna Canal could be extended to p * 

Narnanlp this outlying tract oE Patlrik might be rendered secure. At 
present many welb in Nirnaxil have run dry, owing to tbc prolonged AoiicuLiuie. 
drought with which the last century closed. There ate also prijt#4- 

possibilities oE tank-storage in Nirnaub though Mr- Farrant is inclined tivt Sclunti. 
to mistrust them. Speaking of Famine Protective Schemes in general 
Mr. Farr ant writes—^ 

There are Small tracts in the Patbln plains that require w be CMisidcred 

in cunneciion with this ^uhje^t onamlne protection ; hut of these there are only two 
fur which co-operation may be expected (and tOuM be ashed) ftorm the Goveinmeiit 
These are £*i3 the P^imaul tract and (A) the portion of the Narwina lahsH that l» 
siluated east of the Ghagg^iir fivtr and adjoins the Sirsa Branch iTrigatiorti The 
othe- portions are srtiall and isoLit^ and could only be dcah with bcaJly, 

With regard to the Nimaul tracts rt b evident froin an examination of ihm 
map that any Khcmes for irrigalEcn from a canal urould havi; to form part of a project 
for the iirigatiort of the adiacent Dpstricts of Rohtal^ and Gufgaon. Such a project 
would have to be on accMwidtrablo scale, and would either combt of an extension 
of the existing Wesem Jumna Canal (which h tmprobableb or of a new icanal from the 
Jumna river taking out above Delhi. As to whether such a scheme Is possible, havme 
regard to the physi^ features of the countryp it is not possible to say here ^ but any 
such canal could only hope for a supply of water during the flood seasoTip as there are 
already three ^mals fed from the Jumna—the Eastern and Western Jumna at Dddupur, 
and the Agra Coital with its head-'worhs at Ok La bebw Delhi. It is evideni: then that any 
scheme for the protection of this Iran by a tnonsoon canal would have to form pan and 
pared of a muen larger scheme to be carried out hy the British Government. 

Nothing has been said about irrigation from, tanks and wells, because these are 
after all only minor works in which the only astislaucc required of the Gav’emment 
would tse in the matter of professHmal ^dvipce perhaps- Something will be mention^ 
iurthcf on regarding storage tanks and wclEs. 

The only other matter rOquTring referefice to the Goveminent with a view to 
assistance is the posability or otherwise of extending the in-igstbri of the Sir^i Branch 
lo the tract of hnd lying between the northern boundary of the present inigaiioii and 
the Ghaggar river- There a also a small tract lying betireeri the sauthEn~ii irrigation 
boundary and the boundary of the Jind State which is unprotected so. far and to 
which it may be possihle to extend the iir^tion, 

Bstdes the tract of Pati5b territory rtFerred to m the two preceding para- 
graphs, there are other small patches which fed the pinch of famine^ but they nre 
situated dose to canahlrrigoled country are not In such UTg«it need for works 
uraTnclioratJon. A t any rate such works would be local and Such as would not dq»md 
upon the co-operation el the Government for thdr execution. 

There is first the Sardulgarh tract situated on the left bonk of the Ghaggar 
fiver, which thus cuts it off from irrigation by the Sirhind Canal. It is doubtful 
whether any irrigation could be done from welb except in the immediate neighbciur' 
hood of the Ghoggor, as the spring level Is probah^ too low. This is, however, a 
matter for enquiry. Further* any project for damming up the Ghag^nr and storing 
watei-p ^idea bemg very cosily, would meet with disapproval from the Government* 
and would raise thorny questions reg.irding the rights of the villages tower down, 
especially as cajin.ls have been takai Out of this river near Sir^i. Then again the 
Ghaggar here tuns in a fairly deep channd, and the greater portion of the waler 
datnm^ up would be useless for "trnguiiofi os it could not commarjd the country- The 
cost of a bye^wosh Xo pass flood waters would alone be a wy CDsUy item. 

The best way to tTrigate this tracts iflhe levels permit. Is to tarry the water of 
iheBoha RAjhAhi across in an iron tube syphon; if the levds permit this ifill be 
not only much less cofttTy than any scheme for storage, but a xtrrj preventh’e 

of famine, which a storage tank would not tc. 

The next tract a that situatod between the Ghaggar river and the irrigation 
boundary of the Ghaggar and Choa Branches of the Sirhirtd Canal. This is Ibble to 
Inundation not only from the Ghaggar river itself but from the Choa nulUh, is sparsety 
populated, and so dose to irrigated country that it can never feel the pinch of famine 
vesy srvtrely# Water for cattle cm be had at no great disuince-a very great advantage. 
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CHAP. I]| A. E*tensjiOi« could be mnde from (he K.imigarh RAfbihA Into it poriion of this tract 

_ - butncmigaiien would be druie in i'C-iTsof pfood llood, and the channels wodd be iLoblo 

bConomiCa to M derni{;ea. The ctreunutances are not so urgent as in the preoedinr case; and 
AoKiciiLTeu, o! the canal system would have to be cautleualy madeL 

Famine Protec- . P* cotinify on the left bank of the Cthjijfigar and situated between it and 
UTeScheowt. theSitsa Braneli, if nothing oin be done from the S™ Hreneh Canal os suggested 
»I*. supplied with water frotn the Karmgarft 

Rdjbdhi, but l«eU would r«uire to taken. Ever if the levels are favourable 
th^hente would teco«ly and would only tc taken up after caiefol study of the whde 
m»ron, Much might be done in the meantime to omeliorate the conditun of the people 
by tnaprovtr^ village tanks, taking care that there a suHkient oUctiment urea for each- 

rk*™,. City and Ijrfng^between the ratuila nullah and the 

ChMCTr IS partly from the atrdr Canal and partly from cuts made from 

the tohemr. The wells ye iwt det^ either, and the country h safe. But the con¬ 
dition might be improved ^ imoreynig the Bandr Cnnal alignment and taking the 
wl OTtc the watershed mycad of passing it into the drainage ltneash.vs been done 
KJow Danur^ i he can^l eould then serve more couniry, 

J To ytura mw to Ndmaul. [f this cannot b<j Irrigotcd by a caaa! rrom the 
umna, other dirKt or from an cstensiun of the Wc^nmjumn,i Caiwl, recourse mirtt 
E had to wells, wherever these are possible iindw the conditions or storage tank. 
Ihese ^ni* be undertaken without enreful suntiys and unless the conditions are 

Snk^^tf’ rote on storiigw 

tanks, 11 la probable thnt in the near future artesian wells will be tried for s^H 

tracts M this, but they wiB be costly, are alw.nys more or less speculative iTeharacief 
and unless ciperts art employed in sinking them the result is sure to be disastrous. 

To touch on some other points mentioruid in Khalifa Savi-Td Muhnmm.d 
HusHins rotes. \othit^ can be done with the Sirhind ard Chfw nullah* Kterat 
pyhnps improve their outfall and make them more effective as uutiirai drainams 
The country traversed by them below the feeder line at aiw rate is airtadv Irri- 
gflled by canals, and they art occasionally called upon to .vet as escape for the 

CA-TISl^ 


Irrlqrntror m the hills b already carrtcd extcrslvclv hv nf 

ously devii^ «fs, and any of pipe irrig.ation ^^nl&eth" t^ S 

to be thought of until the demand for it b shown to be really urgent, ™ 

As the greater portion of the water due to light bills of rain h absoriu-d into the 
R^^rgr™ nd, nnd is rapidly lost by ev.iporation, 
■ {* « “ nnceessary to take into consideralScm 

the monsoon months, July, August and Scptembcr.**'Tf^3visrasr^r 

Ihe Wcathtr Re^urta of th* Government of jndia t oeen taKen itom 


Strsa 


Bkhinrr 

ih. p'sd 

Ddhi 

•« S 47 S 

Average 

’■■■ fS '34 


dkio 

ditto 


dtito. 

ditto^ 


As?iimc l 3 iat inches 13 the average for Ndmaul. 

THe eatchinent area witl 

of mn* off 

Mr. Binnte's of^ervfttkms for amall rainfalls gave mucfi C^^^tswonh). 

Prpvirwa. U is only poisihle to make a roulh g^ 5^”^ 

ratio of run off will be one-sixth. That U, 3 inches will be -ivaPtJ^tl* the 

roinfaU fqr storage pur|»>[^fSv avatlafak out d the tj inchof of 
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One square mile af cmclrnicnt ilicn will yidd 640 ^ t equal* io 6 ^ n*fes of CHAP. 11 , A. 

reet sere i*simply * tarfie imii of ww'ue- Economic. 

wifcer per acne af the Umh. AflBicutTUiJt. 


mint iiid b eqtttrabftE to one acre cwvcrtd one 
foot drepj equjJi cah«c feet 


t , ti - Famine PrelBC- 

Aasuming different depths of w^ter in the stera^e tank, we have the follow tng litn Soiiemti. 
fable 


Urpth of water tn stoFigs tank, 
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prf icrfl of fank. 
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Fot a storage tank of one square tnile (640 oms) and 20 fM deepp the catchmefit 
area lequired will be 640 w s®o acres, or 1 an square mites. Thb questiem of catchmfsnt 
it will be seen impoaes a limit on the sire of the stomge Umk which must be adapted to 
the avaibbte area on which it b possible to collect the rainfalL * In fact larger collecting 
areas will be necessary as the ralidnli will be distribyted over three month* or so* and as 
there will be loss by eiaporalion and abwrpiioa in the tanh and consvimpcioa of the wnt^ 
for irrigatLon purposes^ it will readily be anderstood that smaller capacities in the reserroir 
wiH suffice- 

This brings tis to the qucstior^ of the loss by wapocolion and alsn^tion. tn Moles* 

Worth the loss of water in tanks in R£j* 
Hvaporition andibsorptieei. pdtina b given as o'o27 foet {avcrsgel per 

day all the year round. These depths 
jippear to be very small ncconlirig to e^tpef^ence on the Funjab C^ali On the other 
handp it must be remembered that pmctlcaJly imjiervious sod h sderted for buildir^ 
storage lanki on, and that to build one on more of less porous ground would be 
waste of moncy4 Meaautemcnls in the hc^pital tank at Putilla gnve the rate of sinlcoge 
nt o'l l«t per day, or fmm 5 to 4 times the abeve mtes^ In the escape channel at 
Fatiilu the rate was o'2 to o'3 feet per day* No one would think of conAructing a 
storage tank on soil like thkv tn old established tanks the small rates of srnhage are 
doubtless accurate; but for present purposes a rats of slnk^e of 0^1 feet per day or 3'o feet 
in the month should be allowed. Evisn this rate will probably be exceeded for some time 
In a new tank« 

Now it is evidlcnt, the loss from evaporation and absorption being so heaw 
that the stored water should he used as quickly ns p<^ible But here the difncuUy that 

E resents itsdf is this* In a good year of nveraf e monsoon rainfall there will be a Nil tank^ 
ut no denmnd for irngationh The water wHI have to be kept till Sepiefiitw or Octeb« 
for the rabf sowings and the loss will be very ^reaL In A year of scanty rainlall the tank 
will not be full at any rime perhaps, and certainly dry until good rain faJlsp If the rain is 
late no kharlf Could be sown, and the water would have to be stored for the rabl sowings- 
If the rains ceised eartyi on the other Hindi the watw stored could he used in maturing 
the ichm-if crops. In both these Utter oase^ however, the stored supply would be short. 
These three cases then will be consldefed— 

(1) Ralnfafl normal in quantity and distribuiioii* 

(j) Rninfall Ui& 

(3} Ralnlall ceases early. 
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and in case (3) Bbm« itches thria«^tlo^^ tnehes in the first trro mcnth* 

in mb! sowings ^ 

another 3 feet nt least while irrigfl?i(m ™ iSTnldl 

list m having a t«tthm*nt that wiU give a le^ de^fh thaL^« f^L ** *"’*''* 
In this ease the ratio _ <han aaa f«t gross, or 1, feet net. 

tank ii'of^.l«« *''«wll'>el«loffe.tch^i^ «l™bA equals iths. A storage 
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allowed ^fr o^. of stor'L^'S,'^ ^iSly'lrllSl‘e*th'^ 

tank would have to hold 31 fed of water. Ihu ratio of catchment the stnrage 

would be done, w ^ irrigatlwi 

Mldom country it would 

Another difficulty. In hil^ io^trv^on the «W ^ Ihe «untfy. 
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45 T fie returns wUI of Course be propartioiiatdy 

IbSh 


To mm ufj tbe assainpiiojis art that-* 
RninfaH -- "■» *+ 

Ratio of run flST" 

Loss by ^^afwalion and ausorp 
tion 

Ratio of calchment to tank arfci 


ind^ distribulcd as stated. 
Oneststh* 

One^twith feet depth per day. 

120 to tp u*^t ]3<i of ottchment per 
acre of tank * 


Then the following depths may be stored ; 

Feet. 


NomnlyGar 
f A) Rams late 
{c) Rains cease early 


' ' *g°lthe condriioTB bem§ favenfablt as 

S'liSJ 


and the folltwing areas may be sowop on an average of senren years s— 

4 k 3X i equals equals 

• Average tor (fi) and U) aj feet acrtfi and i acre 42^67- 
fot eveiy 17 acres dt catchment- 3 X x 4 equals [d'oo. 


Total for 7 years equals 53"67 acres per acre af tank p or average equals 7 acres, say* 
per acre of tink- 

In a lank of 1 square mile area {640 acres) the catchment will have to be l 3 o square 
miles, the cost of a buod will be about Rs, j^dOkOOOi the avErage area irrigated per jear 
will be 4,480 acres* brfiiRsng in Rs. 44S0 gross revenue, or say Rs. 3 |S™ "Ct* and a 
relum of about o‘8 rupee per cent. In fart it is doubtful whether the working expeiisea 
would be met as it Is doubtful whetheT any rtop sown could be malured- If this were 
the caK-p Liking s 4 per cent, interest rales it would mean that Rs, t^iooa a year were 
being given to the tract sow'ii to enable it to try end raise a crop+ 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 

Cash reots are very rare Lhroughout the State- Even the lenanls 
whose occupancy rights have been recognised generally pay kind rents at 
the same rates as tenaiils-at-will. These rates arc much the same in 
ordinary villages held on the fatUiidti or ikaidc/idra tenures As they 
are in stminddri villages, except that in the latter rents are raised by the 
imposition of various cesses. The landlord's share oJ the poduce is 
■oi^times as low as ^th. but for the whole Sute Jrd may roughly be said 
to be the average. Oue 4 ourtli is coininoH in the remote " Bfingar ” and 
*♦ Jangal “ tracts, lying to the south and west of Patiila. In the central 
region Jtd is the prevailing rent rate, and in the sub*rnoiitane strip of 
country to the north and cast of Patiala i is common. Lands irrigated 
from wells generally pay at the higher rales, except in the dry areas to the 
west and south, where the soil is inferior, and the expenses of working 
wdls very heavy. 

Wftges ^—In towns wages arc paid in cash and in villages in both cash 
and kind. A coolie in Patiala may get as much as 5 annas a day, while in a 
village he would get 3 annas only, A carpenter earns from 8 to la annas a 
day tn Patifila as against 4 to 5 annas and some food in the villages. Reapers 
arc paid io cash or kind, or both. Cash wages now vary from 0 to *- annas 
according to the seasons. Wages in kind consist of a bundle of the cut¬ 
tings—straw, grain and busk, weighing about 3 kachthd or pakia 
maunds- 

/’n'wr.^Priccs seem to have risen 11 or S 3 per cent, since Santbat 

iS^7. 


CHAP. It. B. 

Econojntc. 

RiHfSj Wash 
AMD Paicii« 

FtmtFiff Pfotijc* 
tlw S«b«rnt«, 


RibIi. 


Tabi*2S ^ FMi 


R«ti.E| IB4} w hote^ 
hI« priH. 
ra 4 f«t And 38 
U] if f Brt §i 
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CHAP. 11 j C. On the whole Uie afprlcultural popalation of the State is vvcl] off. 
p , Their mode of Ih'iag is siioplej their food plain. The houses are 

tconomic. i^gp^ jg repair, and the plough and well cattle look healthy and 
Fosim. fairly well fed. There are parts oI the State—the Mohindargarh 
Protperityof the nis&met, the Narwana, Rijpura, Ghanaur, and Pinjaur Uhailsj and the 
peuaatry, pargans of Sardiilgarh—with no canal-irTtgatton and very few wells, 
where at times or scarcity there is a considerable amount of priva* 
tion. But increased coRununications and the proximity of more favoured 
tracts lias taken away from famine half its terrors. The improved 
condition of the peasantry is entirely the growth of recent years, and 
is due l^gcly to the introdtictloii of canals and railway’s, to the 
establishment of large grain marts, and to the better prices for agricul* 
tural produce that have followed the Improvement in communications. 
The Jai of the Jangal is perhaps tiie moot prosperous man In the State, 
His revenue Is light, his land Is newly irrigated, and his pr«perity 
shows itself in pakkd houses (a modern idea) and a profusion of jewellery. 
'Fhe Bingar Jat again is comfortably off. The Western Jumna Canal 
has Lransformed him from a shepherd and cowherd into a farmer. He 
avoids meat and alcohol, but is prone to greater extravagance on 
occasions of marriages and funerals than the Jat of the Jaugal, The 
Pachida and BAgri jats, who arc Muhammadans, have sufifered from 
bad seasons and famine. The Pachidas are notorious for cattle* 
lifting and extravagance, while the Bagrl Jats, who emigrated from 
BikJiner in the famine of Sam bat 1905, are honest and hardworking* 
rhe^ Jat of the Pawidh has to work unceasingly to make a living out 
of his waterless land. The assessment here fnow under revisiooj is com* 
paratively heavy, The Rijpiit is tot so well oH as the Jat. He relics 
^ more on the money»lendcr; he is fazy and his women do no work 

in the Helds, it is quite uncommon for a R&jpdt to keep a stock 
of grain. When he threshes his grain he hands it over to the 
and borrows it back from him as he wants it. The genera] rise in 
prosperity has been accompanied by a rise in the price of cattle and 
agricultural Implements, but this hardly discounts the rise in the selling 
price of corn. Litigation is increasing, and the expenditure on marri¬ 
ages and the like is extravagant. In the hilU the standard of living 
has always been lower, but here too it is rising, and the Kaiict is 
fairly OTosperous. He does a great Uadc in grass and firewood, while 
the bill stations provide him with a variety of occupariona at a hand- 
some wage. 


Section C,—Forests. 


FernU, 


The forest area in the State is 109 square miles, of which 72 are class, 
ed as first cli^ defeated foreh and 37 as second class forests, 

above the sea to 

the foot-hills which rise from the jVnibab plains at RAmearh. Thi* 

tr^ A.,b*U,» NWg.,1, Th. itty i, SKd 

ravines, whil^ecklj^ denudauon has reduced the forest trees to iSanS 
low jun^e The hill tracts proper arc m contrast to the Ddn. The smaller 
trart, winch is about paquare miles in extent, is an island in the middle 
. thalSULe, lying to the south of the Phagn-Mali4sd ridgrel^ to Sl™^ ^ 

The larger hill tract extends over about 300 squaif iiles to the south of the 
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DhiniE and Bhajjf States till H merges m tte Pinjaur DiSn, Parts of this CHAP- iU E. 
tractate bare, parts covered with low scrub, and parts well wood™ with 
(auercus in^iam) and piiie. To the €£&st of the Asui river, rounn Craut 
a good siied fnixed west of pbe^ oalr and deodir stretches across the 
upper slopes* There are forests of ^hU {Ptnus langifolsa) on tk^ p + 

between Dagshal and the Dun, and also between Solon and KasauU i whi e or« * 
the Thiddgarh Hill to the south of Kasaull is covered with a valuable 
stretch of bamboo. 


Economlc- 


The State fore^ have suffered severely from neglect- Until quite 
recently the villagers had full use of the forests without check or 
hindrance. The Dun has been entirely stripped, and it is only the 
comparatively late cotoniration of the bimla Hills that has saved the 
forests on this side* Even here large areas of forest were sacniiced 
by the peasantry to form grass rakhs whose produ«,they sold at ^eat 
profit m the various cantonments near. The question of maintaining 
the sources of the fuel supply, both for the people and the hill 
stations, received attention in 1843 and probably earlier. In 1860 Lord 
William Hay directed the attention of the State to the urgent necessity 
of protecting its forests and husbanding their produce^ Since that 
time the matter has never been entirely lost sight oL In 1861 a forest 
protective establishment was institutea* T he forests were placed under 
the Civil nUimni, and behveen iS6t and 1870 many changes in the 
control tending to more effective management w*erc carried out. ^ 
officers of the Forest Department made reports on the fuel supply in 1876 
187S and l 838 . On receipt of a letter from the Punjab Government in 
1870 the State took action, appointed a Superintendent of ForeslSj. and 
introduced the Conservancy Rules proposed by Mr- Baden^PowcIh This 
was really the first step towards effective managetneot, fn 1885 the present 
Niiim of Forestsp Pandit Sundar Lfil, who had passed the Forest Ranpr s 
test Id the Imperial Forest School at Dm Dun, was appomted, and he 
at once stopped the reckless cutting for liipe buming* charcoal making, 

In iSqo a ^rcst SettlemeiH: was tarried out by Mr. G. G. Mmniken, wno 
aJso prepared a Working Plan which was accepted the Darbfir- 
Besides the forests proper the SUte owns 1 3*000 acres of ttr in the pl^ns. 
Considerable quantities of and dhdk flourish In these oirit which 

are under the control of the of Forests. 


Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 

An account of the mineral resources of the State will be found Mines md mi ne¬ 
on page 2 under the heading " Geology.” 

Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 

The figures in the margin show the distribution of the whole ^pola- 


AirfMni 


Dfp^xd- 


agriculturists, non- 
agriculturists and pa^ially 


furiitf, agriculturists. No statistics of 

A£(icii1iiiri»iv ~ DBi^a AlSfijo 4.R73 manufactures in the State can 

Ntfn*i*rjcalturiit* 3>»i47^ 4®7i^ "* i,e given. PatlAla produces 

Toll! .. 493,481 943,011 4,871 little of artistic interest 

—— " - Silver cups are made at 

Patiilaand Niraaul, and gold and silver buttons at Nirnaui. Gold and 
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CH^J|,P. silverwirt is made from bars of silver (Aandla) moulded in the State 
Econamlc^ mint. 1 hm sheets of gold are wrapped round the silver to make cold 

silver wire pure bar silver, with an alloy of copper 
T^=e"“ *1^- ‘® then used in the miiufacture ^ 

which is said to be superior to that made 
Pfketpi! indiii- m Delhi, though Jt IS not so light as the best qua%. Flattened wire 

sHk thread to make gefa and twisted witli it 
* e ajr;'!. Then again tari and silk thread arc woven to make 
*■ vory bracelets, sjirfttedinis (boxes for eollyritJin) and comb.^ 
are to a small extent. Pail is famous for carved door-frames. 

^ j ..*. ™P'^| 's a liirgie manufacture of brass and bell-meuil ware 

f/!!- I, ' j ^ (light eups). There is a large market 

5 , beostcads woven with cotton string. Thesilk asdriands, 

Patillaarc w-ell known, 
matcriats arc inferior to those made in 
/ i ^ ^ fir&t <]uite as good^ Bliad^ur jmanurai!lures good 

'* fn^JiaT (sets of 

these wares, as well as iron pans 
crnirl L cxceU in colton pff^rls^ Mes a^nd c^aniaMst a 

™ting from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100. 5ifji is mami- 
vs 1 ^ and Bast, the latter being very line in qualih*. At 

NSmaul country shore, stiver buttons and niU-crackers [laratd} arc 
Pi/t and Samana fdjtut (legs) for beds are made. 

^ I J rountry shore. At Ghoriian and Cliaunda iron 

dcis (buckels) and pns arc made, and at Rauri and Dhamot iron 

SS r "r stone Uudh 

(niorUrs)^ cAaun^ls and ji7j (cum-stones}. At 

fStr rliL W “J Country carts, 

free anH some pkc«. and raw sugar 

manuCmr^ nl" Y In the Bet M^w/is 

^n a Tm Jl *e.S ^ .s used there, and the work is carried on 

k ^ in the Anihadgarh There 

IS a State workshop at Faliila, where repairs of every wrt are done 

nilwat I.“ “ «M»«-g™oraE faclory at Narwint mat the 

rti way Ration. It was started . m Sambat 1954 by Ula Kanha™ 

Ul, It IS worked by steam, generally in the cold weather, as cotton ^is 
obtained m three months. This factory exports neSrforry thouLnd 

™?ts"'^of th?‘SSte“«lf“';;being ^consumed WS/ Sn somi 
Efe R^indar There is a pess called 

Sc Pabila^ where a Vernacular mp&i PaUih 

outside. ' ‘ ■■ IS one here, nlthough most of it is done 


Section F.^Commerce anct Trade, 


iH'Sr r's WsSnf r ‘s 
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£1..r's"A'iaff‘-~!KVSsS^ -"■ss- 

at.dWwina, but graia is Also carried to the adpimng British marts and 

N6bha. tftdfl. 


Section C.—Means of Communication, 

F.™ri;,»<Xrailp.B lk.«el. th.SB«. The “iFr..Btoijd» te 
p,tiilb State, but is worked by the North-Westerti 
RailX 'The agreement was that -All costs, obarges ami expens^ 

• ^ bv the North-Western Railway in connection wth the 

incurred b> me » workin-' of the Rilpura-Bhatinda 

?Lh hall year there shall be deducted (rom the gross rec^pts of the 
^Jpura-BJJ^inda d?dt l£n lU XT paTiSer "to the 

piil D-hlr." By . Ujjr 

necting w North-Westcni Railway goes north from Ri)piir^ 

Se the Paaia Sute at Sirhlnd. "irhe Mohindargarh «is«W « 
traversed by the Rewarl-Phulera E^lway. 

There arc 184^ miles of metalled roads as detailed below, maintained 
by the State:-* 

PatiilatoSunam.43 miles, with branches to Sangrdr at mile 34 : 
niii) to SciniinB* it niilc' 4^' 

a Patiala to Riipura. j6i miles, joining the Gi^d Trunk 
R4i,^V.«™t.o;,i'ncbtakb»ffto <h.^ Th, 

only bridge of importance is over the Patiila NfiJa at mile a. 

-j Basi to Sirhind. with branches to Bdri Sirhind, Amkhfa, Gur- ’ 
dwa^ Sshib, Bazar Bast and circular toad round 9 
is ^ old bridge (bridge arches) built in the time of Muhammadan fangs over 

the Sirhind ChoS. 

4. Patiilato Bhutmarherf, Si miles. This road chiefiy tnalntained for 
shooting, but is also in line with the direct road to Kaithal. t is **^'“| *> 
Zed for grass and wood traffic from the surrounding villages and iirs 

going to Patiila. 


5. Patiila to Majll, 
Patiila-Bhunnarheri Road, 
grass and wood traffic. 


4I miles. This branches off from mile 3 of 
This road is also for shooting parties, and for 
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6. Pali&la to Sjtn^ur, 4 miles. There Is 0 large bridge in mile 
I over the PatiiJa Niln. This road carries hea^’y passenger and grain 
traffic. 


7. Nibha to Kotla Road, Total length iS miles, of which 8 milet 
lie in Patiala State, 

8 . Bamila-Dhtnaula Road. Total 64 rtiUcs, of which 3 4 miles lie in 
P^ 4 la. This is a feeder road to the railway. 

9. Patiala'NAbha Road, 13 miles. This ia at present maintained 
for the State by the Irrigation Department. 

Ablowjil Road, 44 miles. This is a road From the railway station 
to Ablowil bridge, parallel to the south bank of the Patiala Navigation 
Channel. It is an alternative road to the one running piralleL to the north 
bank of Patiala Navigation Channel, as the road on one bank is not able to 
cope with the traffic. 

11. Nibha-BhawAnigarh Road. Of this road 5 miles He in Pattiln 
oUte. It IS a feeder line from nitiimai Bhavvanfgarh to Nibha. 

IS. Branch road from mile 4 of Sunjm-Samana road. This is 14 
miles in length, total distance to Samana being 18 miles. 

13. Kotla-Sangrdr Road, ii miles, which tics in PatiAla 

State. 

14. BarnAla.Hadi&ya Road, a feeder road, 44 miles in length. 

15. Patiila City Roads, 10 miles, 

16. Pati&la Civil Station Roads, 15 miles, 

17. Patiila Cantonment Roads, 34 miles. 

t8, Motfbigh and sides, 1 mile. 

19 , B£radaTi>Ra|bihd Road, 3 miles, 

so. Abtowil bridge to Bjradart, 14 miles. 

»r, North-Western Railway Approach Roads, a miles. 

Besides, the following roads are now being metalled 

I, Basf-Alampur Road, 5 miles. This continuea through British ter¬ 
ritory to Rdpar. Govemtnaii is also metalling the portion in its own 
territory. 

3. Jilthal-Mianalt Road, 4 miles. Feeder road to Jakha] railway 
station. ^ 


3. Bhatlnda-MandS Roads, 3 miles. 
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The following unmctallcd roads are maintained by the State CHAP. »> C. 

(d) Mulepur Road, S miles. Joins Grand Truott Road at Serif Banjari Economic, 

and leads to Mtilepur. Mtiff* vt Cob- 

«) Tan^urf Road, la miles. Forms part of ttc District road from HcraicAYiw. 
Ambiia to Rupar. Rtudi i* piiin*. 

(f) Batiiif-Rijpora Road, 9 miles- This is now being bridged, and 
eventually it is intended to metal it. 

(rf) Ghanaur Road, 8 miles, from Sambhu railway station to Gbanaur. 

(e) Chaparsil Road, 3 miles. Branches off from the Patlila-Rajpura 
Road in mile 6 to ChaparsQ, where a fair is held annually. 

(/} Alampur Road, 5 miles. Now being metalled. 

(j') Ghiird&n Road, 3 miles. 


{&) KhamSnon Road, 9 miles. 

(ij Ghagga*Sainfina Road, 15 mites. 
(/) Hadiyaya-Bhfkhf Road, 16 tulles, 
(/t) JakhaUMunak Road, 4 miles. 


(/) N&rnaul to Kinaud, 13 miles. 

(m) Kanaud to Basf, ii miles. 

Total 113 miles. 

In the hills, the metalled road from AmbiU to Simla, which is main¬ 
tained throughout by the Pimjab Government, runs for great part of its 
length through the Patiala State. 

The following roads in the hills are maintained by the Patiila StateR«iids In UUs. 

1, Kandeghfit-ChSil, s2l miles. Crossing the Asni river m mile 8, a 
large bridge of one span 110' dear is now tinder construction. Cbiil 
is the sanitarium of the State, about 7,300 feet above seadet el. 

3. Kandeghit Bibar to Srinagar Kothf, | mile, 

3. SAfrf Road. Direct road from Kasauli to Simla Wif Sifrfj 
portion maintained by the State, IS miles. 

4. Jutogh-Arkf Road, 5^ miles. 

5. DagshUt-Nihan Road, 4^ miles. 

6. Mamlik-Kunhldr Road, border of Satrl Road, 4 miles. 


Pinjaur.Naligarli Road, loi miles. 

8, Sabithu'KasauU-Kalka Road, 14 niiks, 

Q, Chill Municipal Roads, 5 miles. 

Total 80 miles 7 furlongs. 

Road i will admit oE cart traffic after the Asnf bridge is built? all the 
other roads are mule or rickshaw paths. A road ChW to Kufrf, 

about t6 miles, has latdy been made and opens direct trantc with the 
Hindustin-Tlbct Road and Simla, The total annual cost of maintenance 
of roads in the Patiila State is at present about one lakh of rupees 
per annum. The Sirhind Canal is navigable from Rdpar to Patilla. 

Country produce is conveyed to the railway in carts or on camels and 
donkeys. 

There arc jcrdis at the principal towns and railway stations and 
dik bungalows at Patiala and Bbalinoa. TViSfr ^ 

® * <fP9H8. 

FtljmttfUdt 

7«ai»Ar«^3Qf 
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Postal arrange,ments. 


Onginally the postal arrangements of Patiila were confined to the 
conveyance of officid communications which were carried by sawdn 
and retained in the various (adr offices at a total cost of over 

Rs. 30,ow yearly, and no facilities were offered to the pablic for the ex- 
T«“V-’ coiTcspondence. In Sambat 1517 f i86o A.D.l in 
IhereiOTofMahirfijaSirNarmdar Singh. G,C.S.I„ the posUl system was 
2 organized wd^r the control of the muntAiiMna (Foreign Office).^ Runners’ 
^ hues were laid beu cen various iAdnas of the State, and the public alloISd 

to post letters at these iAJnss at a charge of two Mansurf potsat per letter 
prepaid, four Mansuri unpaid. AspeciaJ officer on a salary of E. 30 i^r 
mensem iws appointed by the mutts/riAUna as munsarim of the postal ar^inS* 

"“a lTi! was given out on conUact to one Ganga RSm. Ao 

underto^ the appointment of the runners, and sarbardAsor overseers ^11 
^Lal articles w-ere made over to the runners, who were responsible to the 
° oflScials received the moneys paid 

«niitted them monthly to the treasury, 
where the bailee, after paying the amount due by contnuTt to the Stale, was 
handed over lo the contractor. The method of payment of oostaec wm bv 
British stamps bought by the contractor at their fatrvalue aS ritailed bl 
him. Stamps used on public sCTviee were registered and their value credited 
to the contractor. Postal articles for British India were despatched alrcLdv 
stamped through where a clerk was sUtioned who^elivered them 

BtlS paying the usual rates. Similarly articles from 

British temtoiy were despatclied by a clerk stationed at NUmaul! Th«e 
i^re nofacilibes fortnocEy orders, insurance, or other minor branches of 
WsUl business. In Sambat 1940 (1884 A. D.) a Postal Convention ^SssSmS 

vS^X No^StV (Aitchisoo’s Treaties, 

volume l.\, No. XA\), which was modified m 1900 A. D. By this a^ree* 

rtienl a mutual exchange of correspondence, parcels, monev- ordils W 

^stal notes was «UblisSed between the ImpSal Post oSce and thc^pJtlila 

P^ablc and insured articles being included 
bumps surcharged with the words "Patiila State'' a,.„ » IjP 1 l .l ’ 
BrUlsrGovcrnnrent lo the Prtiila State at c^t and a 

»hto.xiU“i .h?su.r 

Lila Hukam Chaiid and Lila GauHshankar o{ the Paniab^tSlDeDa^Mt 
we^ lent to the State as Postmaster-General and Postmaster of^tiAla 
f^pectivcly, to reoreanise the postal system of the State. LiS hS 
Chand wassucceederTas Postma9ter*Gciiera| bv Lila Ra ll- 

esw A.D.). B, an apc™ci;.‘i‘;^J,t®‘A 4 na“t 

the Bnliish Government agreed to conatrurt fnr ilnv 
wire (on the standards between AmbiU and L^ore> 

Rijpura, and thence to Patiila at a cost cf L hlfe' 

to pay the actual cost of construction and of the^'ma!nteralrt«^f^l* ^i^‘^*‘^'”§ 

the office at Patiala, The receipts aTrSedi ed u ’T “"! 

of the agreement. The officials «e to £ nSlt in tk! n”d-^ 

suffa 1 he Telegraph Act (\1]1 o( i86g) and my other 

to be applied to the Hnes, and juiHsdictionwith^-eparA tdf^ftfft passed are 

the Act ^ regulaled by the Mwarf of >fay 5th, 1 860.^^* offences against 

Section H.—Famine. 
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numerous wells, and ift the Jangal and BAngar winch are by CHAP, 11 , tf. 

canals the effect of deficient rainfall is not very sefiotis. In the 
of Sardulgarh, AWIgarh, the NaiU, NarwAna and the inadwtff of 

Mohindargarh, where there are few wells and no canaUi a deficiency ol ram F . 
has a serious effect on the Crops and causes famine. Fimtiwi, 

The earliest famine of which men talk is that of Sambal 1840, known t; 3 o A.D. 
as the cUlia or cAfl/isn. This was a terrible famine which 1 ^^ for more 
than two years, 1‘he people coidd not get grain and lost their lives either 
from want of grain or from skkoess brought on by bad food, and most or 
the people left their homes. The nest famine was in Sambat 1869; it is iBisa-u. 
known os the Jkaune or the famine of to urs. It lasted for 8 ©r 9 
months. Both harvests failed and the people suffered heavily. the 
nabia was the famine of Sambat 1890. Both harvests failed, and the ibj3A,u- 
price of grain rose to 38 ttts kachekd per rupee In the course of t e 
famine, the rate before it having been 4 maunds per *-ambat 

1894 also brought a famine, but it was not so severe. In Saml»t 1^5 t8i« A.l>. 
there was also scarcity in the Jangal tract. The famine of Sambat 
1917, commoaly called the tatdkfs, was a severe one. Both harvesm 
failed and the rate rose from 3 mauods kachtkd to 17 et 30 ksthekd- 
Three bkhs and thirty-one thousand maunds {pakk^ of gram were 
distributed by the State to its subjects, and Rs. 3 73 ooO of land revenue 
remitted in the famine-stricken areas: relief works were also opened. 

State employik and others were allowed graiiv at low rates and the value 

deducted from their pay in instalments after the famine had ceased. 

The famine of Sambat 1925 throughout the State. It is common y 

called the packia. Though the crops on wells were good, prices rose to 25 
strt kackchd. lo Sambat 1^4 famine was fdt all' Stat^ fto 

vain fell in Sawati, and there was tto crop 0* unirrigafed lands. The ^*"8" 
and the Mohindargarh nhimit suffered severely CollccUons rt land 
revenue were suspended, but recovered neat year* As lO' Mohindargarh 
the people did not recover from the severe effects of the famioe, rebel 
works were opened there. In Sambat iMf also there was a scarcity iSesAD. 
of grain, but it was not serious and did not affect the whole State. 

The famine of Sambat 1953 part of the iWA . 

Rain fell in Siwan, and crops were sown, but dried up for want ot 
The rate rose to 8 rm patid per rupee. Takdvi f“ ^ount 
s lo.ooo was distributed in Anihadgarfi and hrahiadarg^h. 

* a iackekti road from Baroila to Bhikhi, which 
and cost Rs. 36,4001 repairs to the forts at 


i 9 d 8 AD. 


13^7 A.O 1 


value o! 

Tlie 
from the 
aa 


State, 
rain* 
ot Rs. 

Relief works comprised 

BhStinda and^G^uTim (Rs. 4 . 9 f 4 )i aSd additions to the mausoleum 
of Mahfrija A 14 Singh (Rs. ST^Soo). Grain to the 
Rs, 14,864 was distributed and blanketsTo the value of Rs, 7,1^. 

American Mission also distributed grain with assistance 
State. In Sun Urn a charitable institution (ftfirififlWj fed 80 person* 
daily. The total expenditure on relief works came to Rs. ip 97 t" 3 ‘'- 
The famine of Sambat 1956 was severely felt throughout the State, but 1900 A D: 
more especially in Sardulgarh, NarwAna, AkAlgarh, Sunim, BhawnniMrh 
and Mohindargarh. The year was rainless, following a succeMion of bad 
harvests, and the grain famine was aggravated by a water famine in bafUul- 
garb and a fodder famine' evewwhere. Twenty'll ght villages were aR^i- 
ed in Ao&hadgarh, 28 1 in Mohrndargarh and 104 in Karmen, Lila 
BhagwAn DAs, the DiwAn (now Memfe of Council I, was ^dc 
Famine Officer, with assistants, as prescribed in the Pbnj^ Code. 

Poor-houses and kitchens were opened—the poor-house at PifialahM never 
been cloa^ — and relief works on a large scale were started- As m the former igoo A tk 
famine,, rich meu came forward and subscribed largely to the Famine Fuml. 
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The relief works^ wliicih were various aii^ of no permanent importance^ were 
kept open from January to September^ and gratuitous relief was given till 
Uecember, lOp39S were etoployedi on an aver^Cp every naonth on relief 
works, while Jiiyo ivere reUevad gratuitously. Tne total expenditure was 
Rb, 3i8i, 7S?. Land revenue was suspended to the amount of Rs. 3^581715, 
while Rs. were remitted In Mohindargarb. 

In connection with the famine relief operations a kitchen was first 
started in the S^mddAdn at Patiala at a cost of Rs 150 per day. .^ubse- 
quentlyi on the ist Sais^kb 195 a poor-house was established on 
the lines of the famine Code in Ablowilp near Patiiila^ under the control 
of Lila Bhagwin Das and the direct supervision of Abd-ul-Kakim 
Kh^Up M 9 j Ass[slant Surgeon^ and the relief was strictly regulated accord-^ 
ing to the Code. The average weekly number relived in the kitchen wai 
highest in PhAgan ( 3 > 9 S 9 )i ^t>d in the poor-house at the end of Baisikh (3,465 
After Asauj 15th the poor began to leave the poor-house, so that the inmates 
fell to 304 early In Kitak and to 128 in Maghar. The total cost of the kitchen 
in the SamdxiAdn and of the Ablowl .1 poor-house was Rs. 27**13 from 
Pbagan ist, 1956^10 Maghar t7thp 1957. Of this Rs. ^4 p 463 were spent 
00 foodj Rs. I ^446 on establishment, Rs, 40 on clothe^ and Rs Soa on 
fniscelLaneous itemsi The railway fares of 61 persons were paid by the 
State to enable them to return to their homes^ in addition to 333 who were 
sent back to BikAner and HissAr without Coat to the State and 73S residents 
of less distant localittes who were sent home on foot with three days* food. 
Large numbers left the poor-house of their own accord without giving 
information as to their homes. There were inany opium-eaters among the 
pooTi the daily number for the week ending t3th Baisakh *957 being a7p and 
they were juefuced to take large quantities of food and reduce their doses of 
opiuiOt with the result that only two opaum-eaters remained on the iSt Katak 
•957' ^ opium was reduced by degrees no bad effect on their health 
resulted- The numbers in the poor-no use on the loth Maghar 1957 were 
asfollows:—Hindus 58 fof whom 33 were inhabitants of the Stateji Mu¬ 
hammadans 44 (31 of the State]i ChuhrAsand ChamArs 34 (22 of the State} ; 
and 3& in the hos^pital (14 of the Stateh There was no case of cholera^ and 
only la cases with 4 deaths front small-pox, 233 easel with 8 deaths from 
dysentery and 501 easel yrith 13 deaths from fever* Thus out of 3^9 s^in door 
and out d<w patients only 46 died and the rest were discharged cured. The 
average dally number of in-door a^d out door patients was 91^30^ E^cepl 
malanal fever no disease broke out in the poor-hous£r and the general health 
of the rnmates was good* A school was opened for the children, All who 
were able to work w^ere given light work accordiug to their strength. As 
the number of compartments was smalh they were made to build more with 
bricks made with their own bands. They were also mad* to twist cord aad, 
make ihdrpdh for the sick among them. As no help wai rendered by th^; 
police or army, respectable famine stricken men were employed 4$ sepoyi Qtk 
annas 10 per day, and they worked very satisfactorily* 
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Section A-—Administrative Departntents. 

During the minority ot the MahAfi ja the State ii administered ^ 

by a Council of Regency consisting of three members. There arc Admlniotrn'- 
four High Departments of State, the Finance Derartmcnt (Dfnrdrti tlve. 

MI) ; the Foreign Office {Afunffii Kki»fi)\ the Judicial Department Anitiifi*T«4riw 
{AdilM S'dr); and the Military Department (BaisAi AiSiutf). The D«pj»tMi(STi, 
Finance Minister—^£>ianfrt-in the early days of the State had full 

G iwers in all mattera connected with the land revenue and the treasury. 

e decided land eases and was sometimes allowed to farm the land 
revenue. Mah'iraja Karni Singh put a stop to this practice and organised 
the Financial Department. The Btvd/t is now the appellate Court in 
revenue ca»es, and all matters of revenue and finance are submitted to him. 

The Foreign Minister —Mtr transacts all business with other 

Governments, signs agreements, contracts, etc., and conducts the external 
affairs of the State. The Judicial Minister— Addhti —is a recent creation, 
dating from the reign of MahArija Karm Singh, The Commander-in- 
Chief——formerly combined the duties of Paymaster with his 
own, but the office now is purely military* MahsrAja Rajindar Singh 
created a Chief Court of three members to hear appeals from the decisions 
of the Finance, Judicial and Foreign Ministers. 

The State of PatiAla is now divided into five nitdmait or Districts, 
and these nhdmats are each sub-divided into, on an average, three tahs'ls, 
there being in all sixteen tahsils in the State. The NirAmats and Tahsils 
are :— 

Tsksils. 


AiSinSiikttrAiivA 


Kudjnais, 


aiso called 
Qh^vf^ndgarh, at which 
place its head-quarters 
are. 


r 


3- 


Patiida, alsa call^ the Chatuisfr in the 
Pawidh. 

Bhaw^nfgarh or Dhodharij partly in the 
Pawidh and partly in the JajngaJ^ 
Sufi^tn^ mostly in the Jangal. 

Narw^na, comprising the Bangar* 


I r-h# iut^ EncSisJi ^DincEime* bjf PA^miatef^ 

ijBfiOiT^t ** cKhm by Adjiit*nE"GeB«»J er ComcniinfUf-ift-ChiiBf. Bloehthfian^ Ain. 1 . 
hu Fa/maitiif and Adjatint Cetsent Neno df Ell lea gires an tMCl idea dE kU 

fiaDctidAi. He WM not a \a Btnx tkm^t kf the^nk 

to which t PdAi ah^ald \n ipfiaEd^ed OT prornoteiir aad po^mpt eondlenaffnea the Jiajf biLEi. 
But the OCtiwI dLib™ineiit M bclOTlged t& olhpr depirtfflWlll Adjutanl GeM«l it 
(Omawhal nUter to cafrcEtncaa- CdTrtmandrt'io Chief he wm He mig^l jent on a 

eempAiira id t&pfeme Ci^mniAEid; and if □either empetor^ ^Lcegmol H*r 

chief KOiDistef (waafr) WM pcwnt, the commAoA teEl to him- But the Onljr IftB CeraiwilernD^ 
Chief the eEnperor himieir feplaced m hii ibwco fajf the of mm- Tlie wom 

Btkkfhi meaffii the ^ from P. StMskCd^m, • to bestow/ ihtl tf- he wu ^ 

eiif of enspSoFmHpl id cam pa iehI afraiei «(Dulir-id-l Mhi^ Peraia the 

dfhcfml Was StyEefL *Tho EttilMancf* ('dria^. Tbsa name indlcalea that it was hiS 
apecial biuiQcSt lo bnn^ iato the preseoE# of the empetof any one arefemg for 

anplofcnentoT promo!iod, aod tliw to ft^te the facts cofiflected with that man e case. 
Probably the D» o[ the wwdi Mir 'Ara Sb two plaM ia the AEoj Akb^ (Bloehmamn, j* 
aST^ ^mtaficsaoE the PcfilBa name liHitBg sppEiH! to the affifer afCerwa^ CalM a 

BVkhahi The in£ Bakhihf Hot there were four) wema to afmk^ at of ri^hl. 

Ihw title dl Amir dE-tfjsarA (Nob^ of Nobles}^ amd frem the reigti of Alanffr craw^dmi I 
find aa inttaaco of thil title beinff granted to mare ttiH oae man at a ttrae; ih^ga m Axb^t 
reitfa Htcb anpeMs to bare boeo laC case (Ala, I, 140. Blockmana ■ nOtfl) ir«m aa 
fa the JmirBiJ of Aoyal Aaiatie Sacietj, pagei $3^^ bj W Imnt, M tb* Ar»jf wl tha 
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Apshhiitvatii^ 
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4 Elirk 4 «id 


Nitdma^*. 


Tak»Is. 



3, Amatgarh, also 

Baafi at which place iis - 
head'Hjuarters are. 


3- 


Fatehgarh or Sirlimd^ in the Pa\^':fidh* 
AniAigai-hr in the jangal, also known as 
Dhurf, where tht! present tabsil head¬ 
quarters are. 

Snhibgarhp also called PAilp where the 
head-quarters are, mainly m the Jangai 
and prtly in the Paw^dh. 


3. AnAhadgarh, abo called fi. 
Barn^ra, at which place i 2 ^ 
its head-quarters are. (3. 


AnAhadgarh, "T 

Govindgarh or Bhatindai t in the JanfaJ. 
Bhtkhh j 


4. Fifijaur 



Rajp^ura, ^ 

Banurp >m the Pawldh. 

Chanaurp J 

Pinjaur, in the Himilayin area- 


3. Mohindargarhp 
called the 


popularly 
A maul 


ip 


3 - 


Mohindargarhr also called Kinaud^ from 
the name of the old fort and town at 
which its head-qnarten are. 

Narnaul. 


01 these five f the first three comprise all the main portion of 

the State, and Pitijaur also includes the detached prt of the State which 
iie$ in the Simla HUb and fontis tahsil Pinjaur- The nitdmfti of Pinjaur 
how'ever is mainly composed nl the Pawadh tractn which forms the north¬ 
eastern part of the main portion of the State The rtrsrfrasp/ of Amargarh 
comprises the re^t of the Pawfidh (Fatehgarh and part of Sikhibgarh tahsHs), 
and the northcfti part of the Jan^ tract (the femasnder of Sahibgarh and 
the whole of Amargarh tahfifts). Karmgarh Nizimat comprises the $onth 
central part of the main portion of the State, intltiding the tahsll of 
Narw^na, which lies in the B^mgar tract south of the Ghaggar. Anahadgarh 
nr^dmai wholly In the Jan^al and Mohindatgarh in the Bagat, 
Mohlndargarh consists of the outlying block of PaUala territory, which 
is really a part of the RewAt on the borders of Rajpdtdna. 

The head-quarters staff of each MiMatruit consists of a NAzim, two 
NAiims^ and a TalisHdiir in charge of the head-quarters lahsF, N ktims 
date from the reign of Mahirdja Narindar Singh, whenp under the name of 
Afvnjartm kadhastt they were appointed to Introduce cash asiaciss* 
ments. The Nizim b practically a Deputy Commissioner with the 
powers of a Sessions Judge in addition- He hears all the appeals of 
hb Niib-Nizirns and Tahsildirs, w^hether civil, cr’ininal or revenne* 
Karmgarh and Amargarh midirtais have each two N^ib^Nazims; 
AnAh^garh has three,^tw'oat Barn^la and one at Bhatinda; Mohindargarh 
one, posled at Nlrnaul; and Pinpur two—atR^jpuraand Sanaur. The 
Nfiib*NAiim b the court of original jur^ictioD, both civil and criminal, 
the Tahsddir haying crirninal jari^iction in a Few petty cases only. 
The Tahfiildir b the court of original jnrisdiction in revenue cases/and 
criminal powers In cases falling under Sections 425 and 441—447 of the 
Indian Penal CcrfV^ The Tahsild^r of Pinjaur has the powers—civU and 
criminal—of a N^lb^I^Azim- The Tahsildlrs have no civil cases and hardly 
cny criminal. Hence they work with a small establishment, conabting of a 
Siiha-naviSf an jfA/iWCiiand two Mniwuft StdAa-navfs. Only the TahsiliUr 
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t Pi„5^»r ha* iNAib^Tahstldir. The Palmd^h, who are at pr«tnt working CHAP. IJl, B. 
under the Settlement Department, are normally under the Tahsildar. There 
ire no ATattart/fJ eitcept In the Mohindargarh District. tlve. 


Section B.—Civil and Griminai Justice, 


A^miKtwf§i>r\n 

DiPAKTytiiTi. 


Before the time of His Highness ^[ahaTaja Karm Singh, the Ciimiirtl Jeiile*. 
idmWstrative and judicial work ol the State w-as m the hands ol the H 

^idZf^ i/cujddrl ol the Aln-i-Akbarf). the 

l^raAt) h^ng under them. There was ^rcasu^ and no court^ 

In* each pargana there was a thunsdSr, and in Sunim and Patiala 
proper this were Their decisions in civil and cnminal 

tere final. Claims and offenres, of whatever nature, were disposed of after 
verbal enquiry. No record of evidence w^ m^e and no iudgment Prepared. 

Final orders were given by word of mouth. The people aj^uiesced in the 
Lclsiona and seldom app^ed to the Diwin or Waiir. There w« no 
cplai law in form : the customs and usagea of tlw country were followed in 
Sciding cases, and had the force of law. The pan^hd^at sptem wm 
eeneraHy in vogue, and boundary disputes specially were refe^ed to 
«bitrat?on. tIs administering of oaths (irem) to the litigwts ^ 
a great factor in bringing cases to an amicable settlement. The 
offenders were generally fined, but habitual and grave offenders were 
imprisoned without any fiaed term of years and were rele^ed at the 
□iMure of the presiding officer, tn murder c^s the offender’s relations 
were ordered to pav the price of blood to the heirs of the deceased by offer* 
inB either a nata [feWe relative in marriage) or some culturable land or some 
cjlh and thus to brbg about an amicable settlement of the case ; otherwise 
the «rpetTatOT was hanged, generally on a kHar tree, m Mme conspicuous 
Dla« wWe the cortsc rvas left hanging for many days. Barbarous punish- 
Jiients, such as maiming and mutilation, were m force to some eitent. 

Sometimes the face, hands and feet, of an offender were blackened and he 
was proclaimed by beat of drum, mounted on a donkey through the streets 

of the city.’ 

Mahirila Karm Singh began the work of reform by appointing an ft.f.mia 
Adalati fjudicial Minister), but uo line of demarcation was drawn between 
his powem and those of the Hidnaddn. Orders m criminal were 

still given verbally, but in civil cases files were made and judgments 
written Cases of proprlelomhip m land were decided by the 

Addlaii though they were transferred subsequent^ to the Uiwati. 

During the time of Mahirlja Narindar Smgh five ntiamatt were ,*44 a. D. 
uiarke^ off and N^iims appointed to each. One tahsil comprised two 
and sixteen Tahsfldjrs were appointed, who, in addition t^heir 
revenue work, dealt with criminal and civil cases. H is Highness introduced 
TManual of Criminal Uw, - The Law of Sambat tqte," for the guidance of 
criminal courts. In most respects it w^ similar to the Indian Penal Code- 
In the reign of Mahir^ja Mohiudar Singh. Tahsddars were deprived of 
their iudiciS and criminal powers and two Nitb-Niiims were appointed m e^ 

HiadLat to decide civil and criminal cases and superintend the plice. 

A Code of Civil Procedure, compiled from the British Indian Act Vll of 
(859 and Act XXlll of tSfit with suitable modifications, was introduced, 

which is still in force.’ _ 

iF«. iiuWaesmnt widt ' HiJtw/ el PitiU*.' bj KhsUli S*yj\A MobiBiaiad Hi**a, 

Flint Miuiitw, Pitiil* Stitf, 
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Administra¬ 
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Civil AifP C*i- 
lll^4b JniTiCl- 


Rvrliipn M-ad 
nphiw. 


flt llWi 


Special mnd 
IttrtK UwJ. 


T^q c4niin&A*r 
M elinas. 


The courts of Grigbal jurisdiction as they stand at the present day hav« 
already been described, A Tabslldir can give three months' imprisofinieiiil 
and Rs, 2$ * Maib-Mizim thr'* yearn' imprisoninent and Rs, 1,000 

fine. Appeals from the courts of Tahsildirs and Keib-KHiims all go to the 
Nizim. The Naiim is a Sessions Judge with power to pass sentences 
of 14 years'imprisonment and Rs. 1,000 fine- From the Niiim's decistons 
appeah lie to the in civil and criminal and to the Z)i'wa« in revenue 

cases, with further appeals to the Chief Court and the /Jldi-i-tAds (the 
Court of the Mahirija). At the capital there is a Magistrate and a Civil Judge 
with Naib-Nizim's powers, Appeals from these courts go to the Mui-man 
Addhtf the Court ot the Additional Sessions Judge, who assists the Adilataod 
has the powers of aN«im, The Chief Court may pass any sentence au¬ 
thorised by law. Capital punwhinent and imprisonment for life however 
need the confirmation of the IjUs-i-khds, In murder cases the opinion of 
the Sadr Ahikdrs is taken before the sentence is confirmed. Special 
jurisdiction io criminal cases is also emrciscd by certain olficials. The 
Foreign Minister has the powers of a Nriim in cases where one party or both 
arc not subjects of Patiida, Jind or Nshha, Appeals lie to the Chief Court. 
Cases nnJer the Telegraph and Railway Acts are decided by an oifieer 
ot the Foreign Department subject to appeal to the Foreign Minister. 
Certain Canal and Forest OFficers have magisterial powers in cases falling 
under Canal and Forest Acts, and the Inspector-General of Police exercises 
similar powers in rapect of eases which concern the police- During the 
Settlement operations the Settlement O Beers are invested with powers to 
decide revenue cases with an appeal to the SctLlemeut Commissioner. 

Powers of revision can be exercised by the AdMati and the 

Sessions Courts4 review [naearsuHt) by the Chief Court and /jldt^i'khds 
only. 

The Indian Penal Code is enforced without modification. The 
Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of !S98) Is enforced with some 
modifications of which the most important are given below. No court Is 
invested with summary powers, In Sessions cases no jury or assessors are 
chosen. Special regulations have been made for the trial of cases of 
contempt of court, which offence is mide to include cases falling under the 
following sections of the Indian Penal Code—175, 178, lyg, i8(^, 

The Civil Procedure Code differs in many points from that of British 
India, There is no bar to appeals on the ground ©f the value of the suit,. 
All civil suits, of whatever value, are heard in the first instance by the 
Nil b-Nazi CDS, and in Patiala City by the Civil Judge. 

Suits, civil or criminal, to which the fJgirddrt of Kham^non are a 
party, are heard by the Naib-N*rim, and revenue suits by the Tahsildar, but 
the appeals lie to the Fordp Minister. Hindu or Muhammadan Law is 
frequently followed in civil and revenue suits. For an account of the 
Revenue Law see page 145* 

A few members of the following tribes are addicted to the crimes 
noted against each 

(^ij Sikh Jats,—Dacoity, robbery, House-breaking, distilling illicit 
liquors, and tralficKing in women. 

_ (jj Hin^Jats of the Bingar,—battle stealing and receiving. 

<3) Muhammadan and Hindu RijptiU,—Cattle theft and rcccmag , 
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(4) Sutifini,—Receiving and reining stdea property and making CHA^Ul. a 

and passing counterfeit coin* Admloistra- 

tivo. 

(5) Chdhrds,—Theft and house-brealting. Civil C*i^ 

HlHAt JuiTICm* 

The following are the regular " criminal tribes " with the offences to , 

w2ihch fiAch is specially addictedCrime. 

(1) Sansis,—House breaking, highway robbery, dacoity, theft of 
standing crops and corn from stacks. 

(iV) Baurias,—Robbery, boose-breaking, dacoity, theft at railway 
stations and on roads. 


(m) Bilocbls,—House-breaking. 

o'r) Minis,—Dacoity, robbery and house-breaking 


Cases of murder, adultery and seduction are not very common. Civil 
Uligation is increasing Petty cases are fought out to the bitter end, and 

the parties suborn witnesses freely to support their claims On this sub'ect 
ihe proverbial philosophy of the people is not silent, and some common saj- 
ings are given below 

GdMwie dm dutr «Ju jniid* d( For a man who steals sugarmne, rt^beating i* 

enaoeh.’ The way of witnesses b shown bi Tobt dm ^uit di gmwdk^dAddm — A frog »the 

witnenastoniakingwaterm atank*! aiam wji #um J"*” fTl* 

may bless me, my sons may live long'; chmfhi *Aor, The uncle the thie^th 

nephew the judge' i Ww Sdot hpnd parAyi mdl Those who mul» Ram Rim 

in%ippfopnate the property of others 'i Jf« *ddjt M an thidn char'The 1 Me »the 
face of a saint, (he tyes are those of a thief■Serel wswaen iactef His face is 

that of a man and his deeds those of an infidel 'i Mart dhfdn gazrort ma, lan M pvt /*•«•»— 

'The mother and d.ausjhtet are the singers and the fath^ and am are the membets « 
the marriaite procession’t Char fa dhddt.^ar it dAof-'The dfuiamers and drums ar« 
our own*i Chari,, j£ mdt IdiAtdn dsfni—* The thieves clothes are measured by stoves. 

There ate also proverbs which illustrate the power of local magnate* 
and the hop-lessncss of contending with them : — 

ffdMmdtafdMj^tmrtJipacAhdrf « aacAwd eAa/ixV-'Be careful of an office’* 
front and a horw's hinder part.’ iififW jpr™. df, uara^ 

bdaiMJiat dharam d/-* Authority and majesty, baijKmg and eorrfidence, the med»c^, 
profession anil leniency of temper, hiagdbm and justice are compatible, ei iW-« 

iakuM dtmunb mdnr* tc It Authority is the sign of paradi«, one can g« whatever 
he asVs' Hikim dm mafm kiekaw dm fir* H glia nahin -’ An injury received from an 

officer and slipping into the mud are not to be complained of. bfkan.sappan^hmrntn 

MiKrehh JO eatl^iH —' They arc fook who trust a lion, a serpent or an omeer. Smmft dm 
Mitt Itiktn MU ^ A man in authority counts his hundred as seven sco^’ Saita mir* 
aaman ma d*-‘A powerful man beats One and does not Irt one wm. Jtt dt htkf «# df 
mhaim-' Might is right ’ Waqtia h£Mm f« aurakatupart ,« CocAite A 

in power and running water are to be shunned tfJkmAn di hala tidl^ pila pat pis 
rtde makta tierJrt—' The rent and revenue payable to officOKj™ ttm eddnew of winter 
onnot be abided.’ patkdndr%d4 jaiar tidid dJ rohor-’The higb-hau^n^ of the 
Afghans is to be bome patiently,’ JjI rnwhasm/rtdh Paikam hdhmgatab 
ikudi—* A Jal watching the ripe crops of another, a S rah man money Jen 0^ a Pathin 
,vha is a ruler (all an) the visiintton of God, * r„ ore much to b« d readed, [fif. ^*“11*: 
chia. No. Oil, when instead of Patbdn is given Bania}, AmU di hanm farti di bkan d^ 
adata-~' The great man laughs, the poor man’s shoulder i» hrouen, yhatan di iarat 
^union dd Mu^i^fi—’ the bulk fight and the shrubs suffer.' 

There ts no formal Registration Act in force in the Stale. Regis- SefististliM, 
tration «, however, effected on two-rupee impressed sheets. Deeds relat- W 

ing to inonetary transactions and Inhabited houses are registered m the 
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Sadr by the Civil Judge and in the mofussilby the Nilib-N'Jiiiins. There are 
no special Registrars or Snb-Regislrara. Where the deeds relate to the sale 
or mortgage of agricnltural land, registration is taken by the Talisildiirs. 
A copy of the registered deed is kept in the office ol registration, and the 
origjiaal, duly certibed, returned to the presenter. 


Section C-—Land Revenue. 


IS 

V 


Village cesiiiUMiTiKs and 

Untl!. the Regular Settlement is completed no a'curate informatiotr 
! avail^Ie as to the proportion of MdraV;iaVfl, paffUdri Eamfnd<Srf 
ihag« m the Sute. The general effect of British rule has been, as Settle- 
ment Officer* throughont the Punjab have remarked, to assimilate the statu* 
of all three to that of MdiucAcira i-iHagcs, inasmuch as po.^esaton 
tecoma the measure of obligation, t.r., the proportion of the land rcvCDuc 
for which the CTitJvators are responsible, wiiHe on the fulfilment of that 
obligation depends the continuance of their possession. ITie same process 

!??!'/ t’owever, the substitution of the 
MdfJfWra and the enffWdrj tenure is always accelerated by settlement 
operations [when these include the preparation of a record-of-rishta), it 
,s atil the ^e that patiiddri villages, perfect or imperfect, are in the 
majority in the Patiila State, villages, IA^!75 and ii ijmdK 

are not uncommon. As a result of the present settlement operations a 
large number of faitidari villages wilt in future be classed as l»idU- 
eUra. It w^ a favourite plan of the Sikh Governments to carve out new es- 
Ut^, ^gardless of existing ngh^, and plant neir setttemeots on Cultivated 
land. Somebmes the object lu view was to reward faithful service, some¬ 
times to rcpiwe thriftless cultivators, sometimes to plant a hostile colony 

of.V^'fcrful feudatory-. Hence there arJ 
inanv villages m Patiik the property of single owners or 

single families. There are no chahdrmi tCBurcs in the State Villave 
,«Cjpr«to. ^ » di,u.cl t,„„ ;K 

rights are limited by their fields, dfdtikdn have no share in the 

villas waste and do not belong to the brotherhood. Some are Brahmans,, 
or keepers of religious institutions, some village menials, and 
some relations in the female line of a former Drou-ietnr l!.,l 

iiift«>r5t*^in^f«ll. There are oq- 

eatended by State officials. Tenants arc ca 5 ed^*ds^ 3 dr or^Smf ^ ^ 

The most important village mcniab who assist in the cultivation 

^'^menk (^rpentcr), who repairs all agricultural imple- 

(a) LoAdr (blaclamith), who makes and mends all iron implements, 
the iron being given to him. mipii-nicnis,. 

only makes and mendi- 
sh^ and ail leather articles needed for apiculture, but To 

tj;?, '^ood, puts ut 

« “ watchman and the Hke f<f 

?n CAaldZ 


are—' 
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U) Ckittrd (sweeper), who sweeps the houses and vilUgc, colleete 
the dungi and carries news and oflicials* d&k from village to 
village, hut will never carry a bundle,' 

The other mentals and artirans who are found more or less in every 
village are— 

(1) yAffliPflr or jtaAiir (water-carrier). 

(2) Ndi (barber). 

(3) (dyer). 

(4} Kumkir (potter). 

(5) Teli (oaroan). 

(6) fieri (watchman). 

(7) Dhobi (washerman), f 

(S) dfiVdrf (minstrel). 

(9) ToUd (weighman). 

(10) Muhassal (crop-watcher). 

(11) Pdli (cowherd). 

The last three are not properly village menials. The telld la generally 
a shop*keeper. eng^ed at each harvest to weigh the grain. The muhassal 
and pdti are only employed by the well-to-do and are paid for the work they 
do. The four first mentioned may be called agricultural menials. They all 
receive their respective perquisites in the shape of a fiaed share of gram at 
both harvests, and the rates vary from tahstl to tahsH. Details have not 
been definitely ascertained as yet. Many of these menials hold and till land 
in their villages and pay only at revenue rates. In the present setdement, 
according to the rules laid down for the enquiry into tenants* rights, it 
is possiUe that most of them rvill be made, on account of their tong 
continued possession, either occupancy tenants or, under certain circum¬ 
stances, mdlikin kabaa* 

No formal inquiry into the rights of the tenants In the State was 
made before the commencement of the settlement now in progress, 
but prior to the first summary settlement of Sambat 1918-19 (1863), the 
agricultural population of the State was mainly composed of cultivating 
commuoities with whose members were associated pei^ns who, though Oict 
had not in popular estimation any claims to proprietary rights, yet cul¬ 
tivated the lan^ in their occupation on almost the same terms as the re¬ 
cognised proprietors—^ho belonged to the village community and had done 
so for long periods. Moreover, in many cases, these Mcupicrs had been the 
first to break up the land in their possession and recimm the waste {mdlhr). 
They had also been accustomed to pay a share of the produce of their 
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■Tlie Ksmn hii toaeh wouW d«(ite it, ngt tfaiit his dlfoitj would 
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lands direct to the State or else to pay rent at revenue rates. Such tenants 
^vere not considered liable to ejectnnenl, although prior to Sambat 1915 no 
dbtloction between occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will was avowedly 
Enadci and it was not untU Sambat 1924 that the word became 

ctirrent in the State. In that year an order was i^ued that no person culti¬ 
vating with a proprietor should be deemed a fnaurust tenant^ and in 1K72, 
after the passing of the Punjab Tenancy Act of i86S| it was held by the 
State autboritEes that cultivators who had held continuous possession for 
30 years should be deemed to be occupancy tenants. But in practice 
this rule ^vas not obsen-ed, and sometimes 25 years^ possesion was held 
sufficient to confer occupancy rights. Lt was at one time intended to 
introduce the Act of 1868 into the btatCp and though this was never formally 
done* the provisions o( the Act were referred to and followed in deciding 
tenancy cases. In the records of the summary settlement of Sam hat 1932 
both proprietors and tenants were promiscudusfy entered in one column as 
iisijrsis^ and as a matter of fact very few U-uaiits cared to assert their claims 
to occupancy rights, believing that they would never be disturbed in their 
possession» while on the other haud the landlords never thought of 
ejecting them as long as ihey paid their rent, which was usually equal 
to the amount of the revenucj though in iisu^addrf villages the rent was 
and Is a fixed share of the produce, plus a serhm of one or two seys 
per man paid as seigniorage^ with certain other cesses and menials^ dues- 
On the commencement ol the present settlement the landlords in the 
paituidrt and aaminddri villages (especially in those of the latter which 
are held by ahlMrs of the State) began to change the fields which had been long 
in the occupation of the tenants to prevent their being declared maurtists oi 
their old holdings^ ousting them in most cases without legal process and 
without regard to the proper time for ejectment. On the other hand, some 
cultivators who had been long out of possession took advantage of the 
weakness of the land-owners and forcibly took possession of i lelJs which they 
had seldom or never cultivated* With a view to preventing these actq nf 
violence the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887 was introduced, w ith modifECations 
necessitated ^ local conditions, with effect from the ist of Asauj, Sambat 
1958^ by the Council of Regency* These modificatiomi w ere indnded in 
a Supplement to the Act, which is reprinted here In full. 

^Cfjort [i)r—(a) Wherras a regular settlement is new being made for the fir<;t 
tirne in the Pauila Stale, aid. the rules in [ofcc m the British Districts pf tbe PiiniTb 
will be taJlew^^dJl is therefore censldercd advisable ip Introduce Into the Pnti^k State 
the Punjab Tmaiicy Act, XVI of tSSy, with certa'm modlKc^tions to be dialled below 
Therdore It is hereby ordered by the Cwncil of Regency that the Act aforesaid sh^El 
Eome Into force In the Patidla State with effect from ist AsauJ, Sainbat 1958, * 

(I) Provided that any case to which this Act applies which has been derided aah- 
sequent to ist Bais^h* Sambat 1946, may, with the previoiis sanction of the Council of 
Regency or of the Settlement Commbssbner, be revicwKl.or may fonn the 
of a fr^ suit. Sanction to the re-hearing of each case will only be accorded if it 
that there arepnmi /arif grounds for hcVdln^ that the prevkpus final derision in ihe 
hai been contrary to the provUl^vis uf the Punjab Tenancy Act and onpoged 10 th^ 
pies of liotloc^ equity and good oonsdence. pnncf 


(d) ^ahitituU for clau^ 3, section i— 

Act XVI of 1&97 shall ramt into lofcc in the Patlila State on ist A«..: c l * 
1958^ correspondirig to [6 lIi August tgoi A.D*” Hamhat 

(i) Stetiea tluau 11-—Rales and cesses also tndiMle sucK ratps mH l- 

levLabte under the Punj^ Djst^ ^rds Act XX gf 1883 and 


are 

Canal and Dralm^ige 
.niready in force' 
have raertoce 
Act shall be deemed to beTn force in this State. 


■inaiie Act, 1873. and a* the Northem. India Canal and 
• in this State, and ai soctit^ 20 and 13, gf Pitajah a '* 
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Cu) In cla-u^ 16 of se^Lion 4 r/rtif ** Fati^b State Actj i of Sambat CHAP^lIf* 

rr* 

Admlnlatra^ 

^if« (5 ).—(a) tri wtbn s fri} ^ t^L Asauj^ Sambat 105S1"/^r'^corn* live# 

mcrLcemcet of thb Atl,” atid/^r ” iwenty years ** w€ad lwcrvty*fivc j-oar^ Rivekiii. 


(i^) In cbuiie fc), section 5, oJ the Act, « I si Baisihti, Sambat igcji* correspond- SuopTemeot to 
ng to the i2tN April 1875/’/^^ " twenty+firat day of October in ebu:^ (d) the Kojib 

siibjtiitiU ** 35 jears "/oj' twenty years". Tenancy Act* 

Nov Xv I q( ifiSy. 

S*cii0H {4V—Substitute the followm^/or scctEon 6 of Act XVI of iSSj t— 


” A lepiani recorded in ihc following papers 1— 

(ii) record^of-righU of the Bliadauf fa/ufu prepared in Satubali^ti. 

(A) rccord-of-ri^bts of the Nimaul Distrkt prqiarcd in Sombat 193^5* 

(<) nicasoreinent papers of tlie KDririgarlij Aniargach and Piniaut Dis^ 
irkls prepaid in Sontbai j(>3?* 


(d) measuiemcnl papers of the Anihadgarh District prepared In Sambat 
IPIS- 

as A tenant having a right of occupancy in land which lit has cemdnUotA^ occupied 
ftOfU the time of the preparation of the said papetSj shall be deemed to haven right of occu¬ 
pancy in that bud unless the contrary has bmi estahlisTied by a decTEc of a cotnpetent 
Court iti a WL instituiEd before the passing of this Act and Supplement 

SicifftH l^).Subjiituie the following in place of section ti of the Act i— 

** Notw'ithstandiTig anything in the foregoing sectJonii of this chaptcTj a tpiant, who 
immedl.aLcly before the commenoemcril of this Act has a right of oocupai^ in any land 
under auiy law or rub having the force of bw which previous to the pasaing of this Act 
goverfM:d the relation bciw'ectt budlofd and tcruuit in the Pati^ila State* shiiHi when the 
Act comes into force* beheld to hrivc a right of occupancy in that bnd under such ebama 
under such section of thb Act as a competent lle^enue t.ourt called upon to adjudicate 
upon the claims of such tenant may hold to be most approprbtei 

The precise ifafwf of any nuch occuparicy tenant ihnll be defined by piy Revenue 
Court c^n the CJtpress application of any party or on the institution of any liuit in r$xi>poci of 
possession or enhancement or Abatement of rent^“ 

Stdi 0 H (^).—(a) iJcrtd “ passed under the PatiiSa State law or rule having the 
forte of law b^ore the date of introduction of ^Vet XVl of 1SG7 and its SupplErtnent* fvr 
^ayxd under the Punjab Teiwicy Act of 186S ", 

{b) from eJauM rip section 5:1, of the Acti the word* " Secretary of Slate 

for India in Council,“ and juAjrfi'faifr “ IJIds Kliis 

(t) Tn sections 75 to 93 and 102 to roS where the Xmm “Local Govetntiiiettt,“ 
“Financial Commlsskncr “ and “ CommissioPHJC " are usodi the term ** Scttletncnt Cominls- 
sioncr, FaisAb StatOp'^ should be substituted during the currency of Seulcment oppnitiomj 
provided that wticrcvEf a fTcffirence is iimdc tn Art XVt of iSS/ lo the Commisstotns'_ as 
being subordinate to the Financial Commissofiirr dther in Kb escculive or judicial capi^ilyi 
the Commissioner shaU be held not to be so subordimle and to have all the powers^ 
executive and judkial* vested in the Floanc Lai Commissionjcr^ be'rng in the case of those 
tahsHs which arc declared to be under scftlcntent m the Patiib State, the powersi 
live nnd judicial* which are hereby im^ied in the Setdcmcfit Commisstonerj FatiMb 
Stale* 

((I) In siection So of Act XVl of 1S&7 shaJJ be added the following^ 

" IV.—The order ol the Seulcfwt Commcssioner in any nppdbte case decided by 
him shall be final, notwithsUnding the fact that the order of the Lower Court 
la therein modified or rtversedj unless a question of local cusloni b invo-lved 
in the decision of the Settlement Commksianerp in which cascj and in whkh cose 
only* a fuithcr appeal sliall lieto the tjl£s 

V,»An app^ shall lie to the Ijbs Khis^ from any order or doCfK made by the 
Settlement Comnibsiorber in a stut origmally imtituted m bii 
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CHAP. 111 . C. 

Administra¬ 

tive. 

Lawd Rbvjhvi. 

\h 

TvDAACt Aet. 


Sapoli 
tbn riaPiBl^^ 
Tqdaai 


U) The SelUemcnt Comniisssoirer is empowertd la ^ 

settltfticnu under this clause of the Aci upw any oI h^ 

CoalKtor, oc AssiiStant ColJector, m or jnd Gr^* hearing ca^ 

Courts cjf Revemne Officers, and lo declare what taHsIlsaic to be brought wider settle- 
TTLcnt Irom time io tlm& 

f/1 The Setilcmcni CominiasiPfier is empoft ered Lq dct^mlne froin tiM 
ths^ d csiSB-b^E Oise to whkb this Act apphc^wbich shodd 
the Seulemcfit Coum and hy the ordiaaiy Revenue Judicd Courts of 
tjvely t ami the Settlement Coniinissioncr may, m pyjsuwice cl such dricmi^tionp ^ 
orto dirtCtlhaldlhcri^jrtalndassesGf-^^ particular 

by the Revenue Judicial Court of the State—oragoml or nppeUate^which could crdi 
narily have iuredicUon instead of by the Settlemcni Courts^ 

(st'i In those pans oi the Slate vfhere the settlement opepdons have ^ yet bttit 
tftartedp or where they have lermina^ the wordIjlii KtiJT shall be sobsiituled for 
« Governor-General, LieulenanbCovo-nor " and FinaiKial Comrmssioncr * 


ih) In UioM parts of the Stale which have not yet been brought under wlUemeni 
or whkb have been settled, the fjUs Khis may confer ^ any of then su^idinJite office^ 
Ihc powers exercised by the Finnnclal Commissioner* Commissioner, Collortof wid A^»«' 
ant Coflectt5T of the m or 2nd Grade, and determLne the classes of cases which should « 
dispe^ed of by ihM Courts- 

Section Alt the following should be inserted aliet cbusc 


“ Provided that in event oI any legal practitioner being guilty qf unprofesotmal cdckIucI 
oc displaying gross- ignorance nf the law or conducting case in such a inannn- ek to 
prejudkc llw Wests of his clamrls^llw Settle Commissaoner may debar Sfuch l^al 
practitioner from up paring in hEiOwti Court CFT in any of the Retmuc C ourts ot before 
any of the RcvenuE Officers subiect to his jurisdktjDn or conffd.” 


Siciion {B)^Thfi following should be added to sectiofiSb of this Act t— 

fV-^AII petition-writers should in future rvoic in all atiplkatknQ under section 761 
clause 0), m ^ pelHJoiH under sociion 77, ckusc (j), the section^ dausup suh-section 
and suixiausc of this Act under whkh relief Is sought, otherwise the Court wiH direct the 
peiiticm-WTiter to ri>wfitc the application at IfB own expense.*' 

StcU'oK {9).—In sections 99 and im nf this Ad ftod " Ijlis Khis** for** Divisional 
Judge ” and * Chid Ctiurt ”* 


^#cfE^(io)r—powers—^Whereas a r^ntdat s^tkment brww being made 
for the first time in the Potidla State, the Settlement Commisslcner is ernpeweTtd to confer 
upon any of his subordinate officers whom he thinks fit the power of instituting enquirki 
intotherighisandteniifesof tenams and of summarily puffing ptder^ as to the entrto 
to be made in the vtHagc papfira. Such pmi'^s will not geticfdly be ranfentd upon 
efficers hdding a position less responsible than that of a Settlement Superintendents^ 
but m apccial cases these powers may tw gh™ to sdected Deputy Superintendents. The 
result of summary erw^uiries thus instituted will be tiolcd in a reg^ercall^ 
haqvq-Afue^ran ; and the orders willi be passed in the mann^ prescribed in Chapter IV* 
Act aVKI of ifi 37 i for mutation cases- 


Every ^rkv ed party shall have a ri^hl to ^eek tdief either by prelcrring an appeal 
against such ord^ or by filing a rcgubir sutL 

The Punjab Land Rwenuc Act has been intrcMluced into the SutOi 
rather as a pide to procedure than a law to be implicity followed* The 
principles of the Act arc to i>e invariably follow ed, bet whete the wording of 
the Act is such that their provisions cannot be literally appliedp di^etion 
ves-ts ill the Settlement Commisjoner to interpret thetnp When the settle- 
ffient IS complete the sit^ualion will of necessity be more dearly defined, 

FiKil Hiitory* The main portion of the modern State of PatiSIa corresponds roughly 
to the old Mughal Sarkdr of Sirhind, excluding the code of Thineswar 
and a few other p/irgsn^s now in the Districts of Kamil, Ambala* 


’£A the Siif Fiin|tb of L&li. Tulil fUnu 
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and Ludhtina, as the following list taken from the Ain-i-Akbarf CHA^lH, C 


shows 



At*a, Bifhw. 

RemM.DJnis 

Ttibt. 

fn^iiris V *''*►»* (13 «a «) 


R«. 


I4, Suburbs of SSrhind •■■i 

3. Rilpax in District «* 

3^ Pill «- ^ 

4. Bsndr -i* 

Sm, 4S0 

t,Bo,ai,a70 


"s*S,93f 

407,3*7 

75,«*,a67 

IS,97,370 1 

R^nfuf ifid Jat, 

Do. and Affbln. 

5, Cbhal 1- +M. «• 1 

fU 



6* Dhotlh. *r*r ^ 

7, Donlob sti Kiiita ««# **■ 

8^ DetKaitab in AmMli Dktiicli -- 
9_ Khtiriirip now CburlTn 

“'fis^oto 

*“j 8S,440 

Raagir. 



Algbjfi, 

And Win Jit. 

Id, Maseilkin, TiUw MaiJngin 

:»*377 

7e,S3:359 


il^ VlUplfc et Rie Swnu ■« 

■ M 



la, 1 BfUkb tefril:^ry *+» 

13, Kiuthil j 

MP 

' 11 ii 


1* Suninifa ■« "• 



Ut and 
(P GborewilMU* 

3. Sunim jr 

3. btftttsdrwr. now Rtansjwi in 
BEiwinrwb. tihsfl Dhodhlti. 

987.5*3 

j 

®o ^,036 

■ 

4. M alocfi (S )p pruhabl y Milw Kotla 

5. HApari {f} in Kitfiiif ^ — 

**4 



1 FuiSrf, In Karnil Diatnctf 


; ™ 


tdihsil Kaithai. 




7, Fdtebpur -« *" 




8, Bb^ln^ 

*■* 



gt MAcbhtptu *-♦ 



f 


Admlniatra- 

ttvo. 

lAlfB RtV«HU(< 

FlKtl HiitWJ. 


ArfA I* 
bigiat. 

Ntniial... 
Kwrtdali-- >0.7 


ReetHM 

ittiimJ. 

S 3 , 13.31 & 
40 . 5^138 


ises a portioa erf Uie old Rltigliai ^nrxar 
' ct NSmauliand Kanaudi ils headquarters r 
appear^ io be the Kanodah of the Aio* 
which was held by Rfijpdti and Muham- 
lOjiD 40*50^*^ madan Jats* The assesstneots of Rija 

Todar Mai arc described elsewhere, and there is nothing to ^t that he 
iodar ftiaia Tviirnaul in a different way from the other Jiu'iirj. 

m Akbar to the tiines o( Ali Singh and hjs sneecs- 

Wcmi^t paM fi by ^dAjf; (collection in 

Eors, , 0 This arrancemettt was only occasionally replaced t86jA.D. 

assessment, he at oom canceuca ine “V this short-sighted 

and did not wait term to p into his work and waste lands were 

srs uwt u..^st£ i-t it 

-BlodiMwi’i page » aoi 105. 
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increased in spite of their ill-judged cfForLB of ivhich tlic only possible 
restilt was a slow but steady to the conimuniLy as land went out of culti¬ 
vation. Bad faith ^v-as evinced only Ln dealing" with old v mages. The 
conditions made in iKe satmds granted at the lime of their foundation to new 
villages tverc strictly adhered 10, and the promises made a$ to comparatively 
light demands ivcre not broken for a certain period. The cash assessments 
too, even if honestly maintained, could not be regarded as a boon to the 
people. The notorious assessments of DJwAn Sedha Singh, who assess- 
edall land of ivhatcvcr description at an alUround rate of £ annas per 
kfuhekd bigfia, was such a veritable ordeal that, even to this day, the 
descendants of the owners of that time regard the fact of having succcssfullv 
passed through it as a proof of their right, and produce it as an evidence 
in law suits. 


The share of the prodnee taken by the State differed Iti different 
/arjfowor/it was tnosllv one-third, but one-fourth and two-fifihs was also 
taken, and there was a large number of extra dues called aiud^. A cash 
rate Mr iig/ia, called mifi, was charged on crops that could not be easilv 
divided. Tlic Stale’s share of grain was realiied either bv actually dividinc 
the produce {Satai or Mdtw/i) or by appraisement, kati'Hi, kan ot iackS 
Bttldi was, with rare exceptions, usually rcsortctl to In ilic rabi and aporaisc- 
ment as a rule in the kharif- The officials ivlio made the hstil were called 
batnasds and those who made the appraisements were known as HthHs. 

Meach harv^tthejahsildir divided Llie parg^nai into a number ol 
suitable circles, and two k&chhds or measurers and two baiamds were acDoinlcd 
for each circle, two called/ri/idrfr being also sent with them 

One of the kdchitds who was considered somewhat superior to the 
«Bcd to get a fee of Rs- 60, the other receiving Rs. 50, for the season 
but the bat 6 a'£s allowance dwindled down to Rs, 30. One out of eart, rJrl 

^ tiMt, te T.Lndfa“ ‘idTh- 

Other, called “ barfcin, was appointed by the Diwan. Both were 
serv-auls of the State, butt 19-in these diflerent wavs, the 
Idea being ihhi ^i-tual jc^onsp rivalry and depeudenco on two differ- 
cm iiupcTtcirs would be a thack on dishoiat^ty, 

When the crop was ready for the stekic one or two . 

watchmen were appointed in ^ch village to watch the crop and the ^ain 
before divifiiou. Jbe ^ambidir %yas uoi 

crop or take a single handful o( grain for his calUc 'a 

togetii aimas a day.orwhkh ari aona w^^ ky the villagi ^^d^ iSf 
an anna by the State. This eatabhshmepi was temporary Ir T f ‘ 

ed at each harvest and dismissed a$ soon as the w^rk H'ae t:mploy- 

reign of Maliir&ja NarindarSingh the Diwan used to a^cj-mKI^ u' , I* ^ 

in f^ront of the hTahSriia’a palace before they 

and after having saluted the Mahfirija they started i,^ <^pedition, 
villages, each a type of tyranny and dishon^ly persortfi,-rl"^'T/^*^'^^''i^, 
(Kcupy the best house, take the best clothes for their h,.de j They would 
their use, scud for all the kami»i to serve them a^d fl '“’c 
supplies for themselvtss and their horses. Early in thFmfir^' 
on their work in the fields. They only rode round started 

it by the horse's paces, while the Bkhdri sat waiting measuring 

place. They returned to the likhdri after havine t'onvcnicnt 

fields and dictated the kkasra or appraised amount Dt*iT,„ <=,'*1 twenty 

of the outturn* After having finisW one viliare\nd w 

another they sat down in an o%n space outside ^ 

ensued till at laat, after dcdutlipg tco or fifteen per 

ucni.j a, Dargam was 
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St ruck p largely with the aid of bribes. This was known as n fiakdfidt^ 
that is,, making the entries ptiHd, So far everything depended on the 
JtueAhu's will and pleasure, but after the entries bad been thus made paAAd 
none eoiild change them and Hasra Mfnd was considered a serious crime, 
in a similar way the got the produce weighed by the vill^e tnnid 

t:allcd the dAffr^^dif deducted 15 per cent, as s duesj divided the 

rest at the pargan^ rate o( Aatii, and recorded in the same way indweri 
patdnd) the amount due from each man against his name in the iAasra. 
The Ohvfin's men sent their findings to the DiwAn and the TahsEdfir's men 
to the Tahsfldir, and the papers were checked by comparing them. 

Owing to negligence or dishonesty on the prt of the the delay 

in eBectjng the butdi often caused great damage to the grain, as It deterjoTat* * 
ed from exposure to rain and moisture and sometimes the &aidi was made 
after the proper time for sale had passed. In the jabi harvest, If the pro¬ 
duce xvas«!mall or the grain'had deteriorated in anv way, then the State’s 
portion too was forced back on the jniWi/drJ and iu price realised from 
them at a rate, {Ahdir pMrfid) fixed by the Dhvaii at each han'C$t witi; 
reference to the current rate, or the amount of grain collected was stored' 
to be sold at a time of high prices. When the grain wa^ brought out of tht 
granaries for sale and was found to be less than its knowm amount as shown 
in the papers prepared at the time of collection^ the jsisminddrs were forced 
to pay for one-haU of ihe dericiency, as the deficiency was attributed as 
much tp the dishonesty of the Maminddrs as to that of the revenue officials. 
This was the system of kMm collection that prevailed up to Sambat 
[gi8. 

Revenue farmingp as has been mentioned elsewherep existed oniy to 
a very moderate extent. Tlio Dfwin himself often used to contract for a 
good many pargatias. This system pressed heavily upon the people, and 
on account of the general mismanagement and corruption of the mercenary 
revenue staff, the Sute, on the whole, incurred great losses and the Mafniii* 
iidrs were ruined, both by the various troubles and harassment they had lo 
suffer and the bribes they had to py as w ell as by the heavy hn^ and 
punishments inflicted upon them by the AfaJda'iAdnff if they tried to 
escape from the oppression by propitiating the greedy and rapacious revenue 
officials with bribes. 'Vhb AfatAa-Mdnn was a kind of office of control 
started in the time of MahirAja Karm Singh to enquire into^ and punish 
the wrong-doing of the revenue establishment and eamhiddrs who 
tried to profit by bribing them at the time of collection. As the 
bribes were generally paid out of the Af&IAa or included m the 
expenses under fictitious items of expenditure, and as this neces^iitated 
the examination of the Mal&a accounts by the office, it came to be 
known as the MaiAa-kAdna* The account books of the village 
were taken from them and kept In the office for months and sometimes 
for years, and were often destroyed or lost; the harm thus resulting may 
well be imagined. 

Mahiraja Narindar Singh, seeing these defects in the revenue system, 
made up his mind lo abolish it altogether and to fix a cash assessment. Se¬ 
veral high ofliclats of conservative ideas, and specially the Dfwln, vehemently 
opposed this innovation, and on account of their opposition there was but 
little hope of success. For this reason the MahSrAja abofiahed the office 
of the Diwatt for a short time, and an officer with limited powers called 
Afuitsan'm Dmdn was appointed m his place. The Malifirija then divided 
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the State into Four iJivirfons, aji oflicer called Afuntarim^i^hadiasi being 
appointed For each division. The name oF thia officer was alter some time 
changed to AioAftmam Batitl&iast and alter wards into Ndsim. These 
four officers carried out a boundary survey or Aadiast measurementi and 
made a summary settlement for one year based on aoi estimate oF the ex¬ 
isting capabilities of a village and the average kMm collection oF the last 
a a years, The average of 22 years was about 23 lakhs and the new assess¬ 
ment (Sambat 1918*19) amounted to Rs* 30,87,000. After the lapse ol this 
term another settlement on the same basis was made for three years by which 
the revenue was reduced to Rs. 29,39,000. It was cheerFully accepted by 
the people to whom an assurance was giveo io a general proclamation that 
the demand would not be altered during the tenn af gettlement. This last 
settlement remained in force only From Sambat 1919 to igaa. Afterwards 
summary settlemeots were made every ten years. 

The Mohindargarh District has a fiscal' history of its own. Cash 
assessments were introduced in the time of the Naw£bs, long before the 
traict became a part of Pati 4 Ia. One-fourth of the gross pr<^uce w’as regarded 
as the Government share, and Mpraisements were made much as the 
Sikbs made them in the Punjab, On annexation the British Government 
made a very light assessment, probably for political reasons. In 1842 the 
British Government made a regular icttlement. Patifila on the other hand 
imposed the highest assessment, the tract has ever paid, the year after 
Mohindargarh was transferred to the State. Reductions became necessary, 
and whc« lit Sambat 1937 the assessment was again raised to nearly its 
original pitch, many proprietors threw up their holdings. 

A regular settlement of the whole State was commenced inligoi A. D. 
by Major rophatn Young, C.1E. The present assessment is Rs. 41,48,155. 
but includiM ceases and all the miscellaneous dues, the total demand 
amounts to fTs. 44180,359, of which Rs. 4 p 7 't' 3 & is assigned revenue, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 40,09,123. Of thU sum if we further allow all the dravT- 
hacks on account of indm, psncAdf, cessea and other miscellaneous grants, 
fiuch as mfrtiifr, adAkdrt etc., which amount to Rs. 5,57,614, the balance 
cf Rs. 34,51,609 is the sum received into the State Treasurj', 

The cesses now Imded io the State are os follows > 


(1) 

Road cess 

i-*e 


At Re. 1 per cent. 

(a) 

School cess 

*** 


U 

■ IJ 

( 3 ) 

Hospital cess 

*** 


ij 

W ^ PI 

U) 

Postal cesa 

* r-r 


Pf 

II * 1* 

15 } 

Patwir cess— 






(d) in District Nimau) 


It 

IP ahJ 


(i) elsewhere 

wmm 


IP 

u 2*8-0 per cent 


on the inifl (pore rev enue). The mSi is |tbs of 
regarded as pure revenue, the other ^th heiog 
inttoductioo of the cash assessment in the State 
misccUaneous cesses of old times, when the ii 
auch as n4 tars, crop watchmen’s dues, 1 
Government share of tho produce^ etc, C 


considered ever since the 
^ representing the various 
system was in vogue, 
apenses of collectit^ the 
f these cesses, the Road 
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and School ces^s ■flere Imposed in Sambiit rq^$- The Dispen^ry ctss CKAP-llUC* 
i?as introduced later before the last scttleTncnt (Sambat T930). 1 lie Admloietrii- 

PosLal cess ts the youngest, and dates only from Sambat 194^, The 
Patwar was imposed in Sambat iQtS. the year in which the cash 
ass^csitment was introduced. The total of each of the above cesses now rvihui- 


levied ip the 

State amount to— 



Rs. 

1873^ A. Dp 
1S74 Ah 

(») 

Road 

»■ ■ 

*4# 

i 4 » 

34.7S9 

D. 

186a A. D. 

(a) 

School 


.pi* 

■ 4 * 

34.7S5 


( 3 ) 

Hospital 


li-» 

« 

34-785 


l 4 j 

Post 

■ ■■» 

'■ * m 


34-783 


( 5 ) 

Patwir 


P»f 

Total 

4*4 

8 S ,983 

2,28,125 



In the Mohitidargaih mimdmat the following extra cesses are also 
fcvii^d :—* 

— A ress datingf ffom the Naw^b of Jhajfar's time, which is 
levied at the rate of Re. 1 to 2 per annum per Tillage as a royalty. 

An old cess, the origin of which is not clearly ascertainable 
beyond the fact that an [Misrellaneous Muharrir or Oespatchcrl 

and a cAfl^ncfji used to draw their pay from this fund before the Patiala 
rfgime. 

—1^ ®^d times all the viMagers were rc<|ulred to supply a certain 
number of coolies in turn to the officer in charge of the District. This 
custom was discontinued long ago and was replaced by a cash cess amount-^ 
ing to between l and s per cent, of the revenue. 

— This cess has been levied at the rate of Rs. 4 per cent^ 
on the mdi in tahsil Mohindargarh and at Rs- 3 per cent, in tahsij N^maul 
aince the came into the possession of the Pat id U chief. A similar 

cess at 5 per cent, is also levied from the vlltagcs of taluqa BhadauTp 
lying in tahsils Barnila, Piil and Slrhind, fn other parts of the Slate a 
small sum called fumehdi is given to the lambardirs out of the State 
revenues- 

SarrdJJ .—A cess at the rate of annas 2 per hundraf rupees is levied to 
remunerate the money-testers kept at the treasuries of Momjidargarh and 
Nirnaui at an annual expenditure of Rs. 15^^ 

AfaiArrdL — This cess was apparently introduced by the Patl&lm 
authorities in Sambat 1937 in lieu of leasing the vend of liquors and intoxi- ^ ^ 
eating drugs. Although such sales are now prohibited^ except under a IjccdsCi 
the ceis is stfll levied at from 8 annas to Rj* 2 annum per village. 

* A cess under the head "drfMr is levied in lump 

sums from a few villages in NAmaul in addition to their revenue, and is paid 
to the kAndngOf chaudhris and a few lambardifs as a su/eJ-^/i^sAi grant 
after deducting -^jlh sharup which goes to the State Treasury. 


^ ATnii-.—tn tlliAFI of I he Kjrtn^^h wirndmai m ilmiltr llpm iT> 

Jeitad of iMirg ttivied KpuiEdj^, clvea to ccTttiD tuen of lK» tabiil oul of tho SlaXm 

Xiuiur/. 
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Afandar Ifeiri Dis-^A ce^ at the rate of Re. t to Rs. 2 per annum 
b levied in tahsil Niirnaii] for ih€ maintenance of the Mandar Harl DAa at 
N a maul. The cess has hisen real! seed from ancient times. 


Gffvshd/a -—A cess at S annas per cent. {$ recovered for the protection 
of cowsp but the money is not credited to the treasury. 

Bftet GurdiEfdra^^ An annual cess of Re. i Mr estate ^-as levied from 
the N&rnaut villages in the name of one Gopi Nalrit Brafirnan of Jhajjar in 
the Nawfib's timea, but soon after the land passed into the hands of the 
Patiala authorities it was converted into a Gurdw^ra cess and the Gurd^^ 
wAra removed from Jhajjar to Mohindargarh. It now enjoys a Jdftr of 
Rs. t^coo, and ihe cess levied is not spent on the maintenance of the temple, 
but credited into the treasury* 

The acflounts of the cesses are^ 


SuT’i'deh 


t'mk 


Rs. 

513 

Etl&q 


*.« 

... 

Sjo 

Begilf ... 


4 *. 

-.4 

3.619 

Lambardirt 




ts.ai 9 

Sarrili ... 

... 


' 41 .. 

455 

Maskirit 



■ .. 

506 

Ndnkir 

■h. 



a, 237 

Uandar Harf D^s 

.4 V 


4*4 

27s 

Bhet Gurdwdra 

44 * 

14 . 

. 4 . 

306 



' T otai . 

... 

20,993 


Besides the foregoing cessesi fteta rs due to the following ofFceri a 
the rates mentioned against each are levied per estate per harvest through¬ 
out the State:—■ 


(0 

DiwAti 

..4 

4^4 

At RSa ^ 


(3) 

Nizim 


in* 

» Re. 1 

in nitdmst 

Mohind a r- 
garh only* 

( 3 ) 

Tahsndir 

4 4 * 

1*1 

i| » 1 


(4) 

Thiuad&r 

*44 

**W 

n fj 1 



This meajis a cess of Rs, to lo Mohmdargarh mA Rs. 8 elsewhere 
per annum due from each estate, irrespective of their iamat. The total 
aum realised on this account tn the State amounts to Rs, 15,406 and b 
received in tlie treasury. When a Tahsild^r Frst joins bis appointment, 
,he ECU half the amount of natars thus tcceivcd and the Other half «oes to 
thte State Treasury. ® 
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There aire certain other mlscdlaneoua lajtes levied in the State as CHAP* Hit C*. 

detailed belowAdmUdatiu- 

„ , tivs. 

(ll On camels at Re. 1-4-0 per camel per annwtn. 

\f ^ ^ L^ftn RivlJiUt- 

(a) On carts at Rs a-S-o per catUper annum- Ceu«. 

(3) On. brick kilns at Rs. 2 per kUn per aiinuni4 

(4) On goats and sheep at Rs. 3 -S-o per 100 pet annum. 

The total income from these taxes in the State comes to Rs. 69,056 per 
annum. 


Lastly comes sai^l or aclroi duty. The contracts are sold annu- OctJiU 
ally, and the tax is oflcn imposed even in small villages with 5 or to shop, 
krespective of the population, at the instance of some enterprising specula¬ 
tor, or at the good will of the Tahsildir. The total income derived from 
such villages and towns, the population of which is. less than mub, 

amounLs to Rs, 55 ,i 36 . In the Naiwina and Bhatinda tahslls, of which the 
revised assessments have now been announced, all thrae cesses, es^ept 
the local r.ite, have been abolished The Council of Regency have 
btely introduced sweeping reforms into the octroi CTStem in the btate- 
At the station mandfs of Rfljpcra. Dhdrf, Sunim, Lehra U.iga, Lhajif, 
octroi duties have been abolished- No octroi is levied in towns whose 
population is less than t.ooo, except where octroi contracts are running, m 
Sh pbccs contracts will not be renmved. tJrain and oil seeds pay no 
duty at PatiAla, Bhatinda and BarnAta, and gram goes free into N^rnaul 
The immediate result is naturally, a large loss of revenue, but the Counml 
hope to be compensated by the increasing trade and. pi^spenty ot the 
majrkeLs in thfi State. 


There are two well-tnown/rff/r families in the State, riJ., the Bhadaur AMi^ment* 
chiefship in Uhsll BarnAla and the KhamAnon jdgiri in tahsd S.rhmd. 

A detaifed account of the former is fiven^t W and one 

of the latter at pages 226 to 23^ °} Cnffins Punjab Ra^as (Edition of 
iZitA- It would be out of place to give here a poliUral bistoi^ of these 
two families; the former was the subject of a long dispute. Bhadatir is 
one of the PhiilkiAn families. Only as much of h.^o^ is given here 
fls relates to the question of tevenne* The jJgir of Bhadaur forme.ly 
consisted of S 3 , but now consists of 49 * village detailed in (he 
accompanying table, and amounts to Rs. 92,750, of wh^ch Rs. 2,000 
are paid from the Ludhiina Treasury on accouid of the villages ct 
Saidoke and Bhughta, which form part of the while Rs. ^.750 

are paid from the Patisla State Treasury, The fdgtr is divided mto. 


(ij Patti Dfp Singh—• 

Sardif Bhagwant Singh and Sard^r Gurdiil Singhy eons of 
S&rdAr Balwant Singhp in equal sHnreSf^ Rs. 35 » 543 » 
jdsir of Sirdir GurdiAl Singh, minor son of Sardar BaUvant 
Singh, who died in February 1903, is under the conUol of, 
a Court of Wards. 

(j) Paili Bfr Singh— 

Sardir PartJlp Singh and Autfif Singh in e^^ual shires,— 

Rs. a1,597* 
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f3) Sardirs Kartfir Singh and Kirp 4 I Singht sous of SardiT Shain* 
shfir Singh, in equal shareSp—Rs. By the death cf 

SardAr Sham^lier Singh in iSgj A.D, the fdgir pa^ed under 
the control of a Court of Wards. 

(4) Patii Mohar Singh— 

On the death of Sard^r NarAin Singh in i8p A,D„ and those 
of Sardirs Achal Singh and Attar Stngh in April and Octo¬ 
ber of iSjQp the has lapsed to the State. Their 

widows receive maintenance grantSp whkh generally 
amoont to one fourth of ih^jdgir. The amounts of these 
pensions are show n below:— 

(1) Widow of Sard^r NarAin Singlit—Rs 6,112 
[husband's/drfr now lapsed)] Rs. 1,528 (main¬ 
tenance grant)^ 

(a) Widows of SardSr Achal Sii^h,—Rs, 9.7 p (ha^* 
band's/djffV now lapsed) ] Rs- 3^17^ (maintenance 
grant). 

( 3 ) Widow of Sardfir Attar Singh, — Rs. 41811 {hus¬ 
band's jdgir now lapsed]; Rs 3,999 (main* 
tenance grant). 

tn the ca^s of Nos^ (2) and (3} the maintenance grants are more than 
4th of the for on Sardfir Na^in Singh's death his remaining after 
deduction of his widow's maintenance grant of Rs 1,528 passed to Sardiir 
Achal Singh and Sardir Attar Singh to the amount of Rs 2,917 and 
Rs. 11667 respectively^ Similarly on the death of Sardir Achal Singh his 
remaining/djf r of Rs 9,517 descended to Sardir Attar Singh. Conse- 
quently the maintenance grant of the widows of Sardir Achal Singh was 
calculated on Rs, 9,772 [his own/ifjfjV) + Rs. 2,917 that of Sardir 

Narain Singhp and io the case of Sardnr Attar Singh's widow the mainte¬ 
nance was granted on Rs. 4pSii (hb own + Rs. 1+667 from that of 
Sardir Naraiti Singh 4- Rs _ 9 r 5 s 7 frotn that of Sardir Achal Singh, 
The villages of the Bhadaur fdgir were settled In 1830 before the territory 
was made over to Patiala A supplementary genealogical tree of the 
Phadaur/rf^fr^drr and a statctneiit of the villages ol the fdgir and the 
assigned ** jama '* of each are given on the following piges^ 
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[ Part A- 


Patiala State- ] Sirkind and Pdil ydgtrs^ 

I'he Khamanofi iMfa in Xah&H Sirhiad con^prises Eb villages, of which 
3 onlv arc held wholly in jdgfrt 77 being held in parti The iidga was bes~ 
towed upon ihc MahSrija of Pailila in rcco^ition of his conspicuous and 
loyal services in the Mutinv on payment of Rs-1^76^360 in i860, it 

^vas then considered worth Rs- SOpCOO a year* lu present revenue is Rs. 92^616. 
The dates from the capture of Sirhind in 1762 A,D+ The fdgirddrs 
arc Kan^ Jals and are divided into three main branches^ the families of 
Sard&r barda Singh, Sard^r R^ni Singh and Sardlr Koyar Singh. Each 
branch has its own villages, in which it realises the revenues, appoinLs the 
lattiiarddrSr and sanctions the breaking up of the waste. Besides the 
revenue the Jdgtrdars receive various dues in cash and kind. They have 
lost the right to distil spirits and grow poppy^ but tbej^ are still entitled to 
carry their appeals in any law suit to the Foreign Minister. Lapsed estates 
revert to the Mahiir^]a, whose income from these Jdglrs in Sambat 1959 
amounted to Rs. 5^668 as shown below 

Rs. 

Lapsed ««, 1,650 

G>mmuLation payment 4,0rS 

Total t„ 5,668 

Widows arc entitled to tnaintenanec only^ Succession to coUalerals is 
only permissible where the fdglr Is worth annually Rs. 200 or l{ss» 

There is a third group of 28 villages, held in petty jdgirs by SSkli 
SardjKrs in tahsil Pfiii, assessed at Rs. * 8,(48* This dates from 

the sack of Sirhind. Three villages — ^^falipur^ ArAk and Rnra^are held 
wholly in jdgfr^ by the representatives of their foundcrsi and the re venue of 
the rest is divided in varying proportions between the State and the 
assignees. The total jama is edllected by the State and the assignees are 
gb'cn their share by the State. The rule of succession is that of tSoQ, 

the Stale is entitled to the reversion of the revenue in all cases on 
absolute failure of heirs, and in most cases on failure of heirs tracing their 
descent to a common ancestor alive in 1809 A-D. Widows have a life 
interest in their husbands"nnl^ they prov'C extravagant, when they 
become entitled to maintenance only. The assignees are divided into seven 
groups, whose income is given in the following table. 
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All lhtjdg{rd£rs Holdiag on the same basis of conquest tenure pay in 
lieu of services commutation fees amounting in all to Rs^ I^|333 ^ the rate of 
Rs. ^-S-o per cent, on the mdl (the nett land revenue). 

Regarding mu 6 /is (minor assignmenb) the Settlement Officer writes as 
follows The villages held revenue free, ip whole or in part, are iia in 
number. Thejrnre given mostly for the maintenance of gurdwdrsSf templesi 
mosques and other religious iasiitutions and for various charitable puiposesi 
ajud to for good and meritorious services^ The revenue of the 

villages thus held in whole or io part is Rs- 1,41,375, while the amount 
of small revenue^rce plotSj the area of which is as yet unknownj is about 
Rs* 83^220*” 

A ce^ called is levied from all the mui/fddr^ of whole 

or parts of villages at the rate of 7 per cent, on the total famt^ in the 
JiarniU nizimat, and 00 the mdl only in the mtdmaisot Aiuargarh, 
Karmgarh and Pinjaurj with the exception of tahsH Piojaur, where the 
rate is 5 per cent. It is realised in all cases whether the revenue is col¬ 
lected through the tahsfl or noli It is said to be a contribution towards 
the expenses of the general administration of the State and is now termed 
ahpi 6 -i-mud/if a less mbleadiing designation^ The other customary cesses 
(roads, etc.) are levied in the assigned villages from the land-owners. 

With regard to adhkdrl the Settlement Officer writesThere is one 
other kind of mudj or favourably assessed lands in the State called udAidrip 
which means half- ft is an allowance to Brahmans, Sayyids and /tfffr 
agriculturists who till their own lands and pay ooly half the total State 
demand as compared with others. The m-ea of such grants is not known 
as yeti but the amount remitted b Rs. 35,194 13 tahsils.’^* 

A statement is appended showing by tahslls the total revenue^ the 
numbers of fSgir and mud/t villagesi the revenue of each and the amounts 
received from the assignees, togeSier with the adhkdri items. 
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No pachotra /fliwjhave as yet been gpnted to the leading agriculturists 
Rs, 5^097 are however granted as nankar in certain villages in the tahslls 
o{ Bhfkhi, Narwina and Nirnaul to the headmen. A further sum of 
Rs. t,94,57a is paid to the headmen or the under the name of 

“ inim paackdV' Or " in&m nauggiirV* The origin of this is said to be 
that at the time when cash assessments were introduced ^ extra payment 
of 11 per cent, on the revenue was realised from the villages and 9 per 
cent, was given back to the kiswaMrs as a recognition of their status. 
The right descends from father to son and the person receiving this indm 
is acknovvledged as bisasddr. However sniall the amount may be it is 
greatly prized. This percentage now varies from 10 to 9, Rs. 8 and 
^s. It has not yet however been decided how this indm will be dealt with 
in the present settlement 

There Is as yet no EsildM system in the State^ but there arc a large 
number oi tamharddrs. They are responsible for the collection of the 
land revenue and are also bound to assist in suppressing and investigate, 
ing crime and giving information to the police. In point of fact the 
revenue collection till recently was done by the patviris who accom¬ 
panied the i&mbarddr to the tahsfl when taking the money, but now the 
lambttrddrs are responsible for the revenue. Some lambardirs are really 
targe landowners, while some have sold or mortgaged their properties. 
Now they are generally paid Ra, 5 per cent, on the revenue they col* 
lect; in some parts only Rs, 3 or Rs. 4 per <^t. Thisi is a temporary arrange* 
ment made for the present settlement. The whole question of panckdi 
IX patbotrd and the remuneration of lamb^rddrs will be dealt with by the 
Settlement Commissioner. 

Petty grants are commonly made to village menials, pr^hits and 
or to local temples, shrines and mosques. 

The maiha Is a common village fund, realised together with the revenue 
to meet the iouit village expenses. 

Section D,—Miscellaneous Revenue. 

Excise. 


The Excise Department {Makk&ma Maskirdi Vfa Abidrt) of the 
State is now under an Excise Superintendent. The department was 
regularly organUed in Sambat 1947, but before that year there was no sepa¬ 
rate department, excise being under the control of the Knancial Minister. 
An dbidri ddfogia was appointed in each mitdmai to inspect the Stale 
dbkdrh therein. There was an abkdxi in each tahsil under the im¬ 
mediate superintendence of the Tahsfid&r, who was under the ndsi'm the 
contracts for retail sale being sold by the ndzims with the sanction "of' the 
Finance Department and the wholesale licenses to distil country liquors 
in the dbkdris being granted by the Tah^ldfc. The rates of stilUead 
duty were — 

Rs, A. P, 

From 75* to 106* 

* *'*'* a I s 2 3 O 

Front 50 7 S *•* 5 o q. 

Below 5 ^^* 1 ,* I S o 

A *pastdr v/ pid^ce of the authorities and 

the public was samrtioncd m Sambat 1933 by the MahSriia, and there are 
now rules aod regulations [Dastir vt Amai Maskirid wa Ahidri Riydsxk 


’Cdled Kaaam b MoUwUfxiub. 
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Paltdla). The Department owes the present completeness of its orgaoi* * CHAP, III, D, 
zation to the frequent efforts of the Henable the Khalifa Sayyid Muhammad 
Hussain. There is onijr one distillery at Patiilaj where country liquor is 
made bv machinery, but there is also a dhatti at Nirnaul. The rates of 

' hA I KF*i^ 1 J_ W H-n-fta A 


MisceuAHtotfS 

Rtvaatrt, 

Cxdse. 


still'bead duty are—^ 


Rs. 2-8-0 for 100° (proof liquor). 

Rs, 2-0-0 for 75^ (25^ below proof liquor). 


A wholesale license for a shop is issued on payment of Rs. 24, while 
retail contracts are sold by auction. European liquor is only sold by those 
who hold bcenscs. Licenses are granted with regard to the quantity of 
the liquor sold. A licensee who sells 2,000 bottles per annum pays 
Rs. too for the license and one who sells more than 2,000 bottles pays 
Rs. 200. 

Wholesale licenses for drugs are issued on payment of Rs. 10. fnicsJcatfnj 
Licenses are given by the Foreign Office to contractors, entitting them to 
buy 74 packets of MAlwa opium at reduced duty. On presentation of these 
licenses they obtain a pass from the Exom Officer at AmbSla* to buy opium 
from Ujjain. One rupee per ser is paid into the State Freasury’ fciy the 
contractor and four rupees arc levied from him at .\jmcr. The duty thus 
collected is remitted to the State. The contractors also buy opium, 

Mang, etc., from the adjoining British Districts* on State licenses, but no 
import duty is imposed. Retail contracts for the sale of dhigs are sold by 
auction. All the drug contracts arc sold jointly excei^t for Patiib City, 
where the contracts for opium, cAaras and 'bhang are granted separately. 

Licenses for the sale of country liquor are not sold joLnUy w'ith drug 
or opium licenses. A -list of the liquor and drug shops will be found in 
Appendix B. 


Stamps. 


Until SambaL 1913 all deeds were executed on plain paper, but in Non.j<]iticwL 
Uiat year MahirAja Narindar Singh introduced the use of stamped raper ^,0, 
and entrusted the SUtc seal to a special officer. The State Stamp 
Act was introduced in Samtet 1924 by -Ofwdit LMa Kuhvanl RAi. iS 6 sa.D. 
Process-fees Itlastakdnaj were introduced in Sanibat (929 at the rate of lYtHDess-tai. 
Rs. 2 per tent. Up to that time the parties produced their own witnesses, ,5,,^ ^ j, 

A special stamp was used to realise arrears of land revenue. The 
TahsHdAr gave a stamped authority to a ehaprdsi, who then proceeded to 
the defaul^r's house and realised the arrears plus the value of the stamp. 

This special stamp is no longer used. In Sambat 1958, the last year of the 1901 AD. 
old sta^p syalcra, the income from stamps was nearly Rs. 1,50,000, while 
the expenditure cm establishment and contingencies was slightly over 
1 ^. 6,000. In Sambat 1959 the Stamp Department was transferred to the [903 AD, 
Accountant-General on deputation, who reorganised the system of issue. 

The new rules provide lor a supply of stamps being kept in the charge 
of the Treasury Officer, who issues them to midmat treasuries on receipt 
of quarterly indents. Stamps may only be sold by licensed stamp vendors, 
of whom there arc 25 in the State, The PatiAla Slamp Act deals with 
stampoand court-fees. It is practically identical with Act XVI of 1863. 

A new Act is under the consideration of the Coancil of Regency. 


^ Fdnjsb Essiss PsmpUct, Fact 11, ScettsA 43 . 

*Tbe ii»pe«t cf gplunialo Bntiih tenitory fnmi lbs Niruul slsdiser it {iToltiMldj,^ 
/ti 4 , Section 39. 
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From the i&t of Migh Samhat igSo fiscal stamp on water-marked 
paper have been introduced* The court-fee stamps differ from the genera! 
stamps. The paper is supplied by the Bengal Paper Mills Company^ who 
are couttactors to the Covemmeut of India, and the stamps are manufac- 
tured in' the Fort at Patiala, For poslage stamps see page 136. 

Section E*—Local self-government. 


Local self-government k being introduced tn Pntiila. 

Section F,—Public Works* 

The following account of the Patkla City defence works has btCii 
furnished by the Executive Enginceri Patkla DivjsioEi Sirhind Canal 

The chief protection works for safeguarding the city of PaliHia 
against damage from high floods ar&— 

(i) the PatiOa nafa band with its catch-water clianneli oon^ 
stltuting the outer and main lino of defeneci and 


(a) the new cut band with ita catch-v%aier draini forming a 
retired second line of defence* 

The Patiala ndia hand at the upper end begins at a point 
situated about half a mile to the south of the village of Rit Khcrl and h i 
miles duo north of the city of Patilila. It starts on high ground (R. L. 
841*05) bordering the right bank of the FatlAla basinp and runs in a 
southward direction roughly parallel to the natural drainage line fora 
leugtli oC nearly 6 miles- It intersects the Rijpura and Bhatinda Railway 
in the 6tli mile at R* D-^5*660. The new railway bridge over the band 
catch-water channel lias a dear waterway of 4 spans of 35J feet each or 
142 feet in all There is a second older railway bridge over the ndta 
dose by having a dear waterway o( aoo feet (5 spans of 40 feet each). 
The latter bridge alone existed aCtlie time of the great flood of September 
iB87j>vhcn the water rose one foot above the lower flanges ofiu iron 
girders and three ot its piers were scoured for a depth of five or six feet* 
But since then the girders have been raised above the maximum flood 
level. Fhc highest recorded flood levels here were—^ 
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rud the cut enters the ndldt utilitlug the old bridge built over 

the latter. The waterway of the Hira Bngb Bridge (3 spans of 19-5 feet 
each) was far too ^undl to pass on the iiumense volume of water cofning 
down m high Ooodsr and in order to relieve the great strain on the 
bridge, the metalled road has been lowered on the Riipura aide for a 
leng^ nearly a mile so as to allow an easy passage nver the road qf 
storm vvater which w'ould otherwise be headi^ up for want of waterway. 
In September 18B7 (before the road was towered) the flood water head^ 
up 0^98 of a fo<^ at the up-stream face of H(ra Eagh Bridge and 
on the down^r^m side the lied w^as _seoured to a depth of about 
30 feet. The scour hotlow was fiUed in and the bed and banks on 
the dowfi^stream aide of the bridge have been pitched with block 
Jtaakar. From the Hfra Bigh Bnd^ onward the daud line bends 
towards the south-east and rejoins the ndia at another old bridge 
over which the Patiila^Sanaur road runs (R- O* 44,684 feet). The 
waterway of this bridge also was quite inadequate to pass high Roods 
and the road on the cast side (bowards Sajiaur) has beea lowered for 
H length of about half a mile in order to give storm water a free^ passage 
over it. A tittle more than a mile beiow the Sanaur road bridge the 
Patlila nd/a Aamd comes loan end (R. D. 50,000feet) and Hs catcb*water 
channel rtnjs into the cut channel with its bed at the same le»-el as that of 
the latter. Thus the total length of the Patlila iaKd is 10 canal 

miles. Its top wridths at different places are as follows 


From R. 

To R. D. 

Top widih. 

0' 

13,000' 

to' 

13,000' 

20,000' 

id' 

30 , 000 ' 

50,000' 

30' 


The side slopes are 2 feet to 1 foot throughout. In four places where Rood 
streams take a sict against the iandt Uie side slope on the cast aide 
towards the ndfa is pitched with block kanittr, vi*j— 


From R- D, 

To R. D. 

L 6 n^h~ 

(j) 17,714’ 

18,423' 

709' 

(2) 20,510' 

21,310' 

1,000' 

{3} 32*537' 

33,503' 

975 ' 

(4) 3!),225' 

29*305' 

80' 


The height of the top of the dand is nowhere less than 5 feet above the 
maximum Rood levd that is to be expected. The intended level of the 
top of the iand ts indicated by masonry pillars at every t|Ooa feet built with 
tbeir tops at bank level. 

The new cut Had commences in high ground {R. L. 8 j 8'S8) at 
a point about a quarter of a mile to the south-east of the amalt village of 
jhal, and about two miles due north of the city of Patifila. At first it runs 
southward roughly parallel to, and i| miles distant front, the Patiala 
ndla band, as far as the railway crotising, which is at R. D. 8,222 feet. 
Here the railway has a culvert of 2^ spans of 20 feet each over the iand 
catdi-water channel Below this point the duitd line curves eastward and 
intereects the Patifik-’RfiJpura road at R. D, 14,400 feet, where a bridge of 2 
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with a M!y organised transport. New cantonmenU with a military 
hospital and transport lines have been bnilt. Troopers get Rs. 34 a tnontn 
and sepoys Re, 7. The local army consists of one regiment of cavalry 
and two of iufantiy. The strength of the army is shown below 
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The services rendered to the British Govetntnetit by the Army CHAP. IHi H- 

date from the Gurkha War of 1814. The Patiila Enfantry formed — 

of Colonel Ochterlony's force, Awhile the cav^ry were employed in patrolling Admlrtlstrar* 
the country at the foot of the hills. During the Mutiny no prince 10 
India rendered more conspicuous service to the British than the MahAr^ja Anuv- 
of Patiala ^ Wheti the neivs of the outbreak at Meerut reached him^ the lerficfri. 
MahArAja put himE^lf at the head of all his available troops and marched 
the s«mc night to Nasimhli, a village close to AmbiU, at the same time 
sending his elephants, camels and other transport to KAlka for the 
Buropean troops coming down from the hills. From Nasimbli the 
MahArAja inarched to ThAnesar, where he left a force of 1^300 men 
and 4 guns. Pat id la troops helped to restore order in Sirsa, Rohtak 
and Hissar. Other detachments were employed at SahAranpur and 
JagAdhrl; while on the revolt of the lotii Cavalry at Ferozepore 
the Pali Ala troops pursued them and lost several men in the skirmish 
that followed. During 1S5; the PatiAla contingetil consisted ol 8 guns. 

2,156 horse, and ^^846 fool:, with 156 officers. In 1858 a force of 
men with two guns was sent to- Dhotpur, and 300 horse and 
600 loot to GwalSorf where they did good service. In February ^t 
the request of the Chief Commissioner a force of 200 horse ajid 
600 foot (ivhich was afterwards doubled) was sent to Jhajjar to aid 
the civil authorities in maintaining order. Two months later the Chief 
Commissioner applied for a regiment equipped for ser\'ice m Oudh. All 
the regular troops were already on service, but the MahArAja rai^ 

203 horse and 820 foot* Since the Mutiny the troops of the State have 
been offered to the British Government on four occasions. The offer w^as 
refused for Manimir and ChitrAL but accepted for Kabul and the SamApa. A 
horse battery and two regiments of infantry served in the Kabul Campaign. 

'Hiey were employed iit keeping open the lines of communication between Thai 
and the Paiwir in the Kuiram valley and proved themselves excellent soldiers^ 
maintaining an exemplaiy discipline during the whole period of absence 
from their homes. 1 heir services were recognised by the bestowal of the 
K. C. S. I. upon Sardir Dew 4 Singh and of the C. S. f. upon Bakhshf Ganda 
Singh. Commandanl. Furtlier, Mahidl]a Rajindar Singh exempted 
from the presentation of fiasats in Darbir in recognition of the services 
rendered on this occasion bv the State, fn the expedition of 1897 on 
the North-West Frontier^ Mahir^ja Rajindar Singh served in person 
with General Elies in the Mohmand countr^'^ while a regiment of 
' rial Service Troops w'as employed both in the Mohmand and Tirah ex- 



mans* 


Section H*—Police and Jails. 


The tAdna has always been the unit of police admiitblntiofi in the Strength ef 
State, but formerly the fAdnaddts^ possessed jndidaJ pjwers also. They 
were mostly illiterate men^ and each had an amm under him to carry on 
clerical work, and to act for him generally in his absence. DutlyLi^ posts, WDtk%<^ 
at a distance from a rAtfwiT, were under jtUdddrtf who w'erc selected piiiw. 
from amon^t the constables or ^Aarmdrs^ a.jid ^AauUddrs, as they were 
then ^lecL Till the reign of Mahlr&ja Karm Singh these ikdna func¬ 
tionaries were under the direcl orders of the addlaii in all pdice and 
judicial inatters. Mahiraja Narindar Singh divided the State into four 
districts (Nirnaul had not yet come into its possession) and placed each 
under an officer called ndi&- 4 *sddiat. The tAdnaddrs now passed under 
the irnmedlate control of these officers, and as the deiical work in iiditis 
had by this time increased, an assistant clerk or madai*mMdarrir Was added 
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to tlieiT estabUslimcnt- In 1861 the oEce of ndib 4 ~addtai was abolished 
and that of ndAtm created instead# At the same ttme Tabstld£rs were 
given magisterial powers authorised to pass sentences of imprisonment up 
to 3 yearsi and named ndtd-ndsims in this, their judicial capacity- The 
ndjfims were made Se^Ions Judgea^ and their courts were made appellate 
courts for the decisions of appeals from the ftndlngs of the 
I11-1S70 MahArija Mohlndar Singh foupd that judlciaJ work was interfering 
srith the Tahsildirs' Legitimate duties connected with revenue and finance,, 
and he appointed separate officers as io carry on that work* 

The tMna functionaries were then placed under ndiS-nd»imSf the nd^im 
and the Miim-i*Addlai*t*sadr (commonly called the fiddiati) Still con* 
tinuing to be the thief of them all- This system remained in force till 
tSS2* 

In 188a the Council of Regency organised the polite deprtment on 
the British model. District Superintendents of Pd ice were appointed at 
salaries ranging from Rs. So to Rs, 100 a month. The munsAii and 
sepoys were c^led sergeanls and constables, while inspectors and eoiirt 
inspectors were appointed in eveir district. A Police Code was issued, 
closely modelled on the Code of Criminal Procedure^ and British Indian 
Criminal Law became the law of the State, The final step was the appoint¬ 
ment In Sambat 1942 of an Inspector-General of Police vrith an a^quate 
head-quarters staff. AH departmental powers, formerly vested in the magis^ 
rates and HasimSt were then transferred to the Inspector-General and Dis¬ 
trict Superintendents. Many improvements have since been carried out by 
Mr. Ji P. VVarburton, who appointed Inspector-General of Police by 
the late Mahfiraja Rajindar Singh. There are at present 36 tkdnas in 
the State as shown below ^ — 

Karmg^arh msdmaL —Karmgarh (at Dirba), Nardingarh (orCbuharpur)* 
SamAna^ Akilgarh (or Mdnak), NarTvAna,^ Bhawlmigarh [or Dhodin.} and 
Sunam. .Also Patl&la KatwiiL 

AtidhudfarA Barnila, Bhikbf, Bhatlnda, Bhadaut, Sarddl* 

garh (or Dodhil) and Bohfi. 

Am^rgarh msdmsi^ —Amargarh, Sirhind or Fatehgarh, Khamdnou, 
Alamgarh (or Kalaur)^ Chunirthai, DciHihA (or PaII) and Sherpur- 

Ptnfsur Pinjaur, RAjpura, Ghanauri Rfimgarh or Ghur^m, 

(stationed at Bahru), Marddnpuri Lfilru, Baniir, Srinagar, Sanaur, Dharampur 
and Raull. 

d/ffAirtrfurTar/i MiJiJffjtf/.—Mohindargarh [or Kinaud), Namaul, Ningal 
Chaudhrt and SatnAli. 

There are numerous outposls^ those on the KAlka-Simla road being the 
mo&t Important. As dacoits from Alwar and Jaipur used to ritake incursions 
Into PatiAla it was found necessary to establish 14 outposUi along the 
Patlfila frontier, in the Mohlndargarh These outposts have, how' 

ever, been recently abolished. 

Details of the constlliition of the polke force will be found in Part E- 
Young men of good fami ly arc now recruited as Probationary District 
SuperirtendentSt and wbenever a vacancy occurs one of them is selected 
for it. A small force of moimted police has been organised. 
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The system has also come under revision. Formerly the 

villages paid their eftauitdirs in grain twice a year. Their pay was varied 
and uncertain, and they consequently neglected their duties. Regulations 
have now been drawn up, modellM on those of the Punjab, providing 
among other things that cAauHddrs shall receive Rs. 4 a month. 

The Criminal Tribes in the State, though few in numbers, arc kept 
under strict supervision; the majority of them are Sdnsfs and Baurias, 
with some Hamis, Mtnfis and Bilocbis. 

There are two jails in the State—at Patiila and Mohinda^arh. and 
six lock-ups—at Nirnaul, Anahadgarh, Karmprb, Pinjaur, Chail and 
Amargarh. The jail at Patiila has accommodation for t,foo prisoners, 
that at Mohindargarh for while each lock-up holds 40. A new central 
jail is under construction at Patiila. jail industries (which only exist In 
the PatlAla jail) include carpets, dafh, man/ matting, paper, blankets and 
tirison clothes. Litho-printing is also done. The convicts are now 
employed in labour in the State gardens, and in the building of the new 
jail. Their gross earnings in Sambat i960 were [ 4 t 343 - The 

jail expenditure U high; the prisoners are confined in two separate 
buildings; the warders have guns of an obsolete pattern; and a large 
number of extra warders are emplnyed to guard the convicts at their 
work. Hence the number of warders is double what it ought to be; 
when the new jail is occupied the establishment will cointie under reduction. 
The diet of pisoners is better than that given in British Jails, as wheat 
flour is given to the prisoners in PatiSla all the year round. In British jails, 
howeverl vegetables and condiments are grown in the jail garden, and in 
Patiila they are bought m the idsdr. The annual expenditure in the central 
jail and the average cost per prisoner are shown below 
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Section I.—Education and Literacy. 
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The census rcturos o! 1901 show that of the toul population 38,007 
were literate, but of that number only 860 were females. The aericultural 
population ift general does not regard education favourably. At the census 
of 1891, 3,410 persons in the whole State were returned as under 
and in 1901 the educational returns showed 6,058 pupils, to which 
should be added I,6S4 scholars la private and village schools, making a 
total of 7,7i». ® 
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Before the reign MaMrAja Nanndar StDgh there was no system of CHAP III f 
State<K:ontra 1 Ied education in Pattila, though private schools arc said to « ' ‘ 
have been numerous in the cadtal, and in these PerBiait, Arabic, Sanskrit Admlnlstra^- 
and Gurmuhhi were taught, ^e first State school was opened in Patifila 
itself in liiSo A.D> and in this the three classical languages mentioned EovMTton Ann 
above were taught. In 1862 the scope of the school was enlarged and birsitAcv. 
provision was made for teaching English and Mathematics, but Persian Eduratioa. 
remained the most po|>ular study. This school was under the control History, 
of WU Kulwant R.1i, the Financial Minister, who was thus the 
pioneer of education in the Stale. Mahirftja MohSndar Singh tn 1870, 
the first year of his reign, created a regularly organised Educational 
Department, under a Director assisted by an Inspector, The first 
Director was the well known Mathematician Professor RAra Chandar, 
formerly tutor to the MahAr.ija. The school at Patijla was liberally 
equipped and made the central ^hooL Managing Committee, con¬ 
sisting of all the prtnc_^l officials, was also appointed to promote the 
spread of education. The teachers in the indigenous schools in the 
town of Patt*U ■vi'Ctre taken in 10 the service of the State, Persian re¬ 
maining the only subject of instruction, and their maJi/aSi became Stale 
schools, while existing schools were similarly taken over or new schools 
established at the towns of Sanaur, SamiEna, PAil. Bhatinda, Basf, Sri¬ 
nagar, Pinjaur, Ndrnaul, Sunitn, NarwAoa, Banur, HadiJiya, KAnaud, Amar- 
garh, Mansiirpur, Barnlla, Talwandi, Mdnak and Sirhind. The total num¬ 
ber of scholars was 1,700, of whom 400 were in the Patifila College, and 
Rs 17.370 were expended annually on the maintenance of the schools. 

Soon after this in 1928 Sambat two Deputy Inspectors were appointed and A'D. lEyr, 
in the following year a third was sanctioned for the supervision of A.D. iSta, 
the schools in the capital and in the tahsil of Patiala. The hfahtiraja 
raised the State grant for education to Rs. 60,000 a year, and this left 
a surplus. It was invested in Government Promissory Notes and the interest 
placed at the disposal of the Educational Department. In 1872 the Patiila 
College was affiliated to the Calcutta University and boys were first prepared 
for its Entrance Examination in 1875. !□ 1874 the Oriental Section was 

affiliated to the Punjab University and MaulvJ and Prag classes opened 
ondet the newly inaugurated University system, and since 1876 it has 
figured in the list of successful institutions of the Punjab, its students having 
competed successfully in the cxaminatiODS of the Punjab University. The 
success of the school having made it desirable to provide for higher edu¬ 
cation, a First Arts Class was opened in 18S0 and a B. A. Class in 
1886. Ir 193® Sambat a Roorkee Class was opened and systematic instruc- A.Q.id;^ 
tion given to boys for admission into the Overeeer and Sub- 0 verscer 
Classes, This Class still exists and has proved a success. The want 
of a proper building was, however, a serious drawback to the success 
of the State's effort io the cause of education. In 1876 a sutt a bli* 
site was selected at the d^ire of the Mahardja, and when Lord North¬ 
brook visited Patiala he Laid the foundation stone of Mohindar College. 

His Excellency also established a gold medal in memory of his visit, 

Mahiraja Mohindar Singh not only endeavoured to extend education 
vvithin the State, but evinced much generosity tn making several handsome 
donations to various educational institutions in British India, irrespective 
of Creed and caste. The chief of these were made to the Puojab University, 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarb, and the Delhi Zenina 
Teachers* Hom^ the Lawrence Military Asylum at Sanaw'ar, the Mayo 
Orphanage at Sintla, and the Mohindra Lat Sarkxr’s Science Association at 
Calcutta. In addition to the above endgyi-meiiL^ His Highness gave a sum of 
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P 111 r Rs- 23,568, in small subscriplfons, to varioys associations, a portion oF wliich 
— ' ' was allotted to educational ones, irrespeclive of any distinctioua of creed, 
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caste or colour. 

The Educational Department oi the State is now adininiste^ 
on the system introduced by Dr. Sime in iSBrh 
of Public Instruction is also fnspector-General of the State Spools and 
in that capacity he visits each school at least once a year* The direct 
responsibility for the supervision of the schools vests however in the 
Inspectors, who are required to visit each school at least twi«a yew- 
There are two Inspectors, the senior being in charge of the 1 alisia 
Circle, which comprises the tiitdmeis of Amargarh and Pmjaur, 
with the Patiila Uhsil of Karmgarh, and the iunior having charge 
of the Bamala Circle, which comprises Aniihadgarh and Mohmdar- 
garh misdmati, with the three remaining tahsils of Karmgarh. 
The Patiila Circle has 5® schools, 
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as detaifed In the margin, with 
3,138 pupils, 3 ,So 6 boys and 332 
girls. Its expenditure amounted 
iq igo2 to Rs, 26,538 and its in¬ 
come from fees to Rs. 1,610, The 
Bam Ala Circle has 48 schools, 
with 2,483 pupils, 3,381 boys, and 
102 girls. Its expenditure amount¬ 
ed in igo2 to Rs. 20,712 and its 
income from fees to Rs. 1,150. 


The following i8 schools are located in school buildings 1— 

("Srinagar, Rfiipura, Banur, Sirhind, Nandpur- 
PatiSLa Circle ,.■ < Kalaur, Churilin, Pail, Ghanaurl KaUn, 

(, Chaii, 4 rthal. 

{ Mohindargarh, NIrnaul, Ningal Chaudhri, 
Bhfkbf, Samina, Dirba, Narwiioa, 
Kalait, Mansfirpur. 

The following 12 are located in torts and other State build** 

logs 

r:«.i» fSanaur, Bahidurgarh, Piniaur, Ghanaur, 
Pati£la Circle Basi, DotAhA, Amargarh, Sherpur. 

Barn&la Circle ... Bamila, Hadliya, Karmgarh, Mdnak. 

The rest are in hired buildings. 

H,irt!tti! buildings of the Mohindar College have already been describ- 

i ed. The staff consists of no less than 41 masters and officials, 
Tha Mahindar whom 4 belong to the College Uep^ment. 12 to the Anelo- 
« *(*■ Vernacular High School, S to the Vernacular High School, 4 to the 

Persian, z to the Arabic, 6 to the Sanskrit and 2 to the Gurmukhl 
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Section, with a librarian, a gymn^ic instructor and CHAP.IU.L 

Collece staff all are graduates, and of the Anglo-V^acdar High School 
teachers 4 are now espcrlcDced graduates. I he College is maiuiaincd 
entirely by the State, only nominal fees being levied from the sludeiHa. 

Priies and scholarships to the value of Rs. 3 , 3 i i arc awarded annually. Two 
gold medals arc also given by the State,—one, the Northbrook, to the first 
student in the English Department of the College, and the other to the first 
in the Oriental Department, In the latter department poor students are 
sapporteci by stipends. The total number of students is 324- <*f whom lao 
are non-Brahmanical Hindus, 60 Brahmans, 70 Muhammad^s and 3 Native 
Christians. There are only 4 ‘ boarders m the boardmg-houw, which a 
controlled by a Resident Superintendent, the Principal of the College being 
ultimately responsible for its good management. Free medical atten 
aticc is also given to the boarders, the Civil Surgeon receiving an 
^ allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem 
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lor this duty. No' fees used 
lo be charged, but annp ta a 
month are now to be levied from 
each student to meet the mainte¬ 
nance charges. The total cost of 
the College is Rs. 23.466 a year 
distributed as shown in the margin. 


In ioea there were 78' indigenous schools in the State as agaiiisMag i„digr,,oQi 
in 1891, with 1,305 scholars in 1902 as against 1,629 in 1891. They a«tion. 
include (fl) 16 fdthsAdidh (A) 17 chatsAiidf, U) >3 dharmihaltk and 3 ^ 

In 1003 the 16 pdikskaids were attended by go boy*. Their education is 
religious and Brahman boys especiaffy resort to them to learn *F»eallv 

Iort%* and * jetith: astrolott’. The students are called vtdidrihts and 
senerally live by begging They receive lessons from their teachers <^rly 
in the roomiog and again in the afternoon, and are 6rrt Uught the Sifhr«- 
hodk, mraMiar, Bmdh padkaiU Sanskir p^dkali and other similar 
books relating to Hindu ceremonial and rites : then they are tauElit wa/«* 
karn, or Sanskiit p’ammar, by heart The vaydkam books taught are the 
Sdrsat and Chattirakd, and these are first learnt by rote (A = rea^ng 
without comprehenBinn) and then the erth or meaning is explained- Ow 
book at a time is taught, another only being begun when the first nM been 
mastered. Though this system improves the memory it has a delcnoraling 
effect on the intelligence and judgment. Such education^ is impaitra to 
i;ididrthis in all the towns and most of the villages, but in Patisla inelf 
and in a few viUsges higher subjects, such as v^yakarnt ‘ grammari 
niyde,'logic,' A,‘astrology,’ eerfd«t,' theology,' and Hindu la%tf are 
taught. Higher education is chiefly imparted at the great rcli^pus 
centres, such as the Kurukshetra and KAsW. At lb«c places the G,ia, 

Bhtgwat, Mahibbfinit, Ramiyan, Vedis, Siddhint Sharomani, Siddliant 
Kaumudi, books On the PurAns, mythology, khitdapksn, the six schools, 
of philosophy, and Hindu Uw arc taught. The Br^man ivho only ***®w^, 
enough to perform religious riles and ceremonies is^ called a fArf a 
(Sanskrit opddhiyd\ \ one who is well up in Sanskrit is called pandit t 
and one who knows astrology is called » 

no remuneration from their Pirf/dWAi'r and depend for their bye 1 on 
their jajmdns or on presents given ttiem for reciting kaHtaS Irom the 
BhAgwat or Rim Ay an. ___ 

• Thif flumber ia betfuv the rn»»k: tlwre ice> ^floatawiyiodi^eiioiisCiinniikhf ind 

sdie»U IQ lb* Stale that have aet been relmeed. 
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CishMliiatc Muhdjam rtadingschciok where Landeand 

accounts to Ajan (shopkeeper) boya generally. The 17 tkshhd/ds iit 

the State have 368 boya^ who arc first taught the cM&ti and ^ari dd^dkA^ri 
or sidhi^Ht the Lande alphabet, which thev write on the ground with their 
fingers. Figures are next taught and tken the it^^Ae or * tables * up to 40, 
faud (i)j adh 4 (t)p finu^d (|)j te|)t dudhd (li), dhdfd (aj), AxlnfAd 

t3i)p dh^uftihd (4i)t etc., up to g\ are taught. Then th^gafdn'^n (table 
of f I limes) and Aawdn (table of 2t times) are learnt by heart. The iikai 
(multiplication of etc , by one another) is also taught. These 

tables help the bop in their trade in alter-life^ Every day three boys^ who 
arc well up in the tablet, stand at one end and three others at the other 
end of the class and redte them, w'hik the rest sit and in a rhythmical tone 
repeat them step by step after the six ho-ys. When a boy has leamt to 
write the alphabet and figures on the ground and to recite all the tablcsp 
he begins to write the alphabet and figures on a taiAtl, a small wooden 
board plastered over w'ith blackj pd»du or white day and water being 
used for ink^ After ssme practice they plaster the tdikli with 
and w^rite on it wdth black country ink. On the iakkii the four 
first rules of arithmetic^ interest and the method of keeping accounts are 
tiught. Afterivards essential arithmetic and gt^rs, or lormul^, are taught 
to make the boy skilful in Kindi accounts. An inteUigent lad finishes this 
Course in two months and boys of ordinary capacity in The boys take 

tw’o pice, a igr of flout and a quarter of a ser of r4W sugar with them when 
they begin their studies- The sugar is distributed among the pupils^ and 
the flour and pke given to the teacher. Every pupil pays one or two pke 
and half a sir of grain to the pddhd every Sunday« The pad An is generally 
paid on the contract system^ receiving a fixed Sum on the completion of a 
certain course of special instruction, I one rupee b paid after finishing 
the tables^ one on bcgionin| to write on the takAH^ anti one after learning 
the rates, etc* The majority of the pupils leave school after learning the 
tables^ but a few bam ment^ arithmetic and book-keeping and to write 
out bills and drafts. A festival (the CAdtn CAiArt} is held on the 4th 
day of the moon in the lunar month of Bhidon, at which the ptidkd 
accompanied by hb pupib goes to the bouse of each and the parents give him 
a^ rupee and some clothmgt with sweets to the boys^ Food la also 
given to the pad Ad on festiv^s, and on his marriage the pupil pays him a 
rupee. Hindu shopkeepers arc very quick in mental arithmetic and practical 
accounts, and even educated mathematicians cannot compete with Ihem in 
mental activity* 

GurmukhS schools are generally located in dkar^msAdlds,^ tn 1^1 the 
13 dAaramskdtds contained 56 boys. SMis or are the teachers 

in these Schools. The alphabet or painii^tht^ 35 letters—is generally Ungbt 
on the ground, and the maAdrni written in pdndu ink on a taAAii plastered 
with black. This matAdmi is not a recitation of tables, but a compounding 
of consonants with vowds^ such as J-i mukid^ sa A^mnd, ti sidri, si AiAdri^ 
su anAar^ yiS daiankarf se Id'Ofdn, daldj^df, Sa Adurj, sau ianaurd. Sang 
itppir sdn Atndi, Mahdrnf is written as well as recited Of the Gurmukhf 
books the Balopdesb is taught first, then the Panjgranlhf, Dasgranthi and 
Guru Granth Sahib- Boys are also taught to w rite I tters in Gurmukhk 
In the )anga 1 tract the people have a strong prediloction for learning 
Ciiirmukh],. and the schoob for teaching it are rapidly increasin'* in 
numbers. 

The m^itjb is the vernacular Persian or Arabic schooL The 33 
tfiaiijbs in the State contain 791 boys. There are tvi-o kinds of schools,— 
the one where only the Quran is learnt^ the other where Arabic h taught. 
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In the Quran schools the Qiida Bagdidi or Arabic primer js taught flrstj then 
the 30th sipdra or dm^M*sipdraf and then the Quran is learnt ^vrote. One 
who can recite the Qurio by heart is called NdJ^Wf and b looked np to with 
reapect by !kluban)niadaJis. There are two schoolsp at Sutiim and Nirttanlp 
where Arabic is actually taughb In these schools the Bagd&di Qlida and 
Al'Qurao are taught first and then the Mkio^us-aartp Sarf hllr, Nahav Mlfp 
Qafiap Shi flap Hadb, &c« Persian Is taught in Persian schools in wbkh the 
vernacular QAidap and vernacular readerSp lat and ^nd Persian readers^ the 
Amadnima^ Khiliqbdrip KarimAp D&stdr Sibi^Ui GuJbtlOp BostAo^ Jnshd 
Dilkushij Inshi Khallfai Mina BiEsri Seh-nasar Zaht^rJ* SLkandarufitna^ 
AbuUazal and the IkhlAq Jalill are taught In these schools boys read 
aloud^ shaking their heads backwards and forwards naeaowSile- A 
riiAilot wooden bookstand is used in reading the Qurin and Gurmukhi 
books. 

Artisans' boys, such as bSacksitiilliSp carpentersp goldsmiths, tailors, ctc.^ 
are taught by skilled artisans^ who are presented with a rupee and some 
sweets by their apprenliccs- 

Female education is generally looked upon with disfavonr through* 
oat the StatCp Cirb leam Rashida and other needle work* ecnbroidery, 
sewingf piaking glovo^ hosiery and trouser-strmgSf etc., at home trom other 
women. They also learn cooking and other household duties at home 
from their mothers and relations. Women are taught only Gurmukhij 
Nagrf, SanskHlp or Arabic according to their religion^ Only religious 
books are generally taught to the girls. In PatiAJa town some Hindu 
widows teach girls and women the Grti* Ramiyao and Bishnusahasar- 
nim^ 

As regards litcratntCp Patiala is not far behind most of the other tonus 
of the Punjab* and some of its authors have produced standard works. The 
Khalifa brothers have taken the kad io this direction. The late Waifr-ud* 
daula. MudabbaT’^ul-Mulkp Khalifa hluhammad Hassan* c.f.E., Prime 
hfiuisUr of Patiala, was the author of the Ai)A£ ut-Tanifl and the TJrfkh*i- 
Patjila. The former work is designed to prove the superiority of IsUm 
over other religions and is greatly esteemed by the Muhammadan communi¬ 
ty in India^ and the latter is the standard work in Urdu on Fatiila History, 
'fhe Mashk-ud-Daula. MumtAsc-ul-MuJk. the Hon'ble Khalifa Muhammad 
Hussain, Khjio Bahadur* Member o( the Council of Regcncyj has tran-^ 
slated the * RAjas of ihe Punjab ' and Bernier’s Travels into Urdu* 
SardAr Gurmukh Singh, Sardftr Bahidur,, President of the Council of 
Regency, ia the author of the Nfinak Parkish, an interesting and Instnictive 
book on Sikhism. Bhi 1 Gyinf Singh is the author of the ■ Tarikh-i- 
Khalsa' and the * Panth Parkish^in Punjibf* both highly esteemed 
in the Punjab. The author has treated Sikh history exhaustiv'cly* 
Another PunjAbf writer is Bhit T 4 ra Sineb* who has uTitten a Kosh, 
or vocabulary of words and phrases in the Adf Granth* with expkna* 
tioiiSp a work greatly admired by students of the Sikh religion. He 
has also wriltcn several oiher treatises on Sikhism. The late Mr* M. N, 
Chatterjee* Professor of the Mohindar Collegep was the author of a 
poetical work, the Morning Star” and hls Lo|ic and Philosophy are 
used extensively by students of Metaphysics* Logie and. Psychology* The 
late Master Chhuttl L^l, Director of Public Instruction in the State,^ translated 
iGsop’s Fables into Urdu, and the work is used as a text-book in the 
Upper Primary classes of the State schools. The late Professor Ram 
Cbandrap also Ulrsctor of Public Instructiop, brought out a unique Mathe¬ 
matical work QU Maxima and Mmlmai which is highly spoken of by 
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advanced students of Mathtniitica tbrougkout Europe and America, The 
late SardSr Partsp Singh, Finarctal Mirlster of the State, edited a Ge^ 
praphy of PatUla which supplied a want keenly felt in the State. Pandit 
Ganeshi LSI composed books on the Geography of Patiala and on Algebra- 
Munsht Ganda Ram, Mathematical Teacher, has composed two works in Urdu 
on Algebra and Natural Philosophy. Pandit Munf Lfl has compsed some 
bDo 1 » on moral and religions reform. As Senior Inspector of Schools and 
Officiating Director of Public Instrnction Pandit Ram Singh, Sharma, 
wrote the ' Asald-TAlIm' iPrinciples of Training), which was greatly ap' 
preciated by educational eirperts in the Puajah and United Provinces, and 
the General Teit^Book Committee, Punjah, approved of it for the libra¬ 
ries of High Schools and Training Institutions. The ‘ Patiala Akhbir ’ 
was started in 1S72 by Aiunsht Ncwal Kishor with the sanction of the 
State. Since IS95 this paper has been under the management of Sayyid 
Rajah AU Shah, proprietor of the Rajindar Press, PatiAla. The English 
and Vernacular newspapers of the Punjab and United Provinces arc usually 
read by the educated people of the State. 

Section J.—Medical. 

A rcsular Medical Department was organised by Mah.'irija Mohindar 
Singh la 1073 and placed under Surgeon-Major C, M, Calthrop, the first 
Medical Adviser to the State, who also had charge of the vaccination work. 
The Medical and Sanitary institutions and establishraents of the Patiala 
State arc under the direction of a Medical .Adviser, who is an officer 
0l the Indian Medical Service, lent by the British Government. 

The Medical Staff consisls of (0 an Assistant Surgeon lent by the 
Government of the Punjab who holds charge of the Rijindar Hospital and 
is also Civil Surgeon of Patiala, (2) nine Assistant Surgeons engaged direct¬ 
ly by the State, b) twenty-seven Hospital Assistants: and besides these a 
Medical Lady SuperinteDdeot m charge of the Dufferln Hcsspltal with two 
qualified Female Medical Assistants. 

Tlie institutions consist of the R'ijlndar, DulTerln, Imperial Service 
Troops and Jail Hospitals, and City Branch, Poor-house, Local Troops 
and Police out-patient dispensaries at Patiala. There are outlying 
dispensaries in charge of AssbUtit Surgeons at Basf, Bhatinda, Narnaul, 
Barn^la, RAjpura and Sunim, the three former having In-patient accommo- 
dation. There are dispensaries in charge oE Hospital AssisLtnts at Ban nr, 
Pail, Dhdri, Bhawfinlgarh, Narwfins, Samnna, Munak, Haryau, Bhfkh!, 
Mohlndafgaih, Sirhind, Pinjanr and Srinagar, the last only having in-patient 
accommodation. There arc also three dispensaries at Bilad, Ladda and 
Talwandl in. charge of Hospital Assistants In connection with the Irrigation 
Department. In '903 the Hendley Female Dbpensary was opened at 
Pati&ia by Sir Benjamin Franklin, K C.I.E., Director-General oE Hos¬ 
pitals in India, at the request of the Council of Regency, !t is situated 
near the Sanaurf Gate of the town, and is in cEtargjc of a European lady 
doctor. 

The RSjindar Hospital is a hand.somc, well-equipped building, with 
56 beds, built in the time of the second Council of Regency in 1877, It was 
formally opened in January 1833. A thoroughly modem operation room 
was added to the building by MahArftja RAjindar Singh. The DulTerin 

Hospital close by the Rijindar Hospi^ was also built in the time of the 

second Council of Regency, the foundalion stone having been laid In November 
aBS8 and'the building opejpd in, Octohbr [ 390 . U is. well secluded Erom, 
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tjbservatiorti ntir one th^ town j^tcsn md tbu^ adi^tc^d for thft trtatiiifint -CHAP* Ulp J« 
of females of ihn better classes. The Militaiy HospiUl id the I'jyMrjal 
Service Troops lines, h buiU on the plan of simlkr institutions British 
India. The other inedical work in and around PatiAla is carried on in haild- 
ings ill-adapted to their purpose, and this is also the ease at Basi, Sun 4 m. 

Nirnaulj Pfiih HaryitS, NarwAna and Strhind. Under the pre^nt spedAl 
Council'much has been done to provide suitable buildings for the various 
hospital# and dispensaries. 

The Sanitary Departinent Lrcludes the eoaser\^pcy of PatiSla and ® 

the towns shown in the margin, the 
vaccination, and the registration of 
births and deaths in the State There 
is a Superintendent at Patiala in charge 
of eonservaticy throughout the Slate 
under the Atedical Adviser, and his 
duties include all those which in British territory come under the control 
of a Miinicipal Committee. 

The vaccination and registration of biflhs and deaths esUb- 
iishment b under an Inspector of Regbtration and Vaccination [who is an 
Assistant Surgeon), a Supervisor of Vaccination, and 30 Vaccinatora. 

Vaccination is entirely voluntary and is fairly generally accepted in 
every nisdmat. The Kople of the town of PatiHla are, however, somewhat 
adverse to it, and the introduction of 1 compubory Act to deal with this 
serious condition of things has been often proposed, but no action has as 
yet been taten in this direction. 

As in the Punjab, the registration of births and deaths is now 
carried on by the village cAjuttddrs; previously to i go i it was effected 
through the tahsHs by the State patvdrh. This sysletn was never Mtls- 
faetory and tip to tgoi no dependence can be placed on the vital statistics 
as submitted by the Department. The hope that the new system would be 
an iiTtprovement on the other hand has not yet tteen fulfilled, but it is too early 
as yet to give a definite opinion on this new departure. 

In connection with the Rijindar Hospital is a 3rd Class Meteomlogt- 
cal Station from which reports are sent monthly to the Government of 
India. The observations are taken by a Hospital Assistant who has had 
considerable experience in this work. 

At Patiala near the Motf Bigh there is an asylum called the Ram Aiylum, 
Bira which supports 16 lepers and 13 blind paupers. It was founded in 
Sambat 1BS3 by Mahiraja Karm Singh at the suggestion of BhM Rsm 
Singh, a holy man, who devoted his substance to the relief of poverty and 
even admitted crippled cows to this asylum. MahSrAja Karm Singh 
granted him a village in jdgir and his descendants carried on the work 
and called themselves nta/iaftts- The expenditure is about Rs. i,aoo 
annually. 

The institution now known as the Victoria Poor-house was started in 
the famine of Sambat 1956, and was at first called the Poor-bouse. It was 
managed by competent State officials and afforded extensive relief to the 
bminc-strieken people, and a full account of it will be found in Section H, pige 
136. When the famine was over, some of its inmates who had no 
homes and means of subsistence were unable to leave it, and were, 
therefore, kept, fed and looked after. The Poor-house, moreoverj continued 
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to admit tmh [nmateSp atid so it was propcsed bLila BbagwiD Dis, Member 
of the Couocd of Regencyp that a permanent Poor-boose sbootd be 
estabUsbed ip memo^ of Her Late Majesty the Enipressj and at a meeting of 
the Central Victoria Memorial Committee held on Janoary istp igoi^ presided 
Overby Kao war Sir R&nbir Singhi KX S.i 1 it was decided to establish 
this institution. Ra* 70,000 were subscribed and are being spent 00 a l&rge 
building for its inmates^ who number over too* The Dsrb 4 r also allot tod 
Rs- 500 per mensem for food and other expenses- Tbe average number fed 
IS about 115 daily. The institution is in charge of a H^pltd Assistant^ 
who is also the Superintendent! a com pounder 1 a store-kcepeTji two 
peonSp twacooks! a teachcTp two cAaukiddrs^ two a sweeperi a 

barber, a dhobb and a carpenter to teach the orphans. The last named 
is paid Rs. I a by the hfedical Adviser from his own pocket. One of 
the iahdfs grows vegetable in the compound for the use of the inmatea. 
The health of theinmatea is generally good. They are fed twice a day, 
at 8 A M- and 6 P.af., on bread, dii and vegetables^ the sick being given rice 
and milk aljo. The cost of food alone amounts to Rst a per head monthly. 
Such fts are capable of working are required to twist ropes for the rc^rs 
of their chdrpdU^ to make up packets of quinine for sale through the Post 
OIGces or some other light work. Orphan girls are taught spinning and 
boys carpentry. No pauper or Ofpnan is admitted into the Poor-howse 
without the order of the leal Adviser and L^la Bhagwin DSs, who 
supervises the working of the institution- The building under construction 
is to be called the Victoria Poor-house IIs foandation stone was laid by 
the H enable the Lieutenant-Governor at the D user a In 1905. 
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CHAPTER IV,-PLACES OF INTEREST. 

—X— 

Amarcarh Nizamat. 

The Amargarh nizdmat lies between 75" 39' and 76® 43* E. and 
30" 59' and 30° 17' N., with an area of S75 square miles- It has a popula- 
tiOR ( 19 ^) of 3p5p4>4^ spills AS Agdhinst iq 1 S 9 EP and contains tfures 

towns, BasIi its head-quarters, Pail, and Si RHINO, with §05 vilJages, 
The land revenue with ceases amounted in 1903*04 to Rs. 9^ is,™. The 
nizamai comprises several distinct portions of PattALi territory and 
is divided iulo three talisfis. Of these the liret, Fatchgarh, lies ir the 
nartli'cast of the State round the old Mughal provincial capita] of Sirhind 
and the second, that of Sihibgarh or PSil. forms a wedge of territory m 
Liidhitna. The third uhsll, Amargarh, lies s6uth 
t*^W€sn the State of Milcr Kolia on the west And the territory 
of Nabha 00 the east- This tahsQ lies in the Jangal, the other two lying 
«n the Pawadfi- ' * 


A^fARGAItH TaHSIL. 

Amargarh is the south-western tahsil of the Amargarh aicdmaf lying 
between js"* 39 and 76^ x2* E. and 30^ 17' and 30“ 37' N., with an are! 
of 311 square miles. It has a population (igot) of 113,463 souls as 
against 118,339 in i8gi, and contains 161 villages. Its head-quarters 
^e at Dhurf, the junction of the Rijpura-Bhatinda and Ludbiina- 
^kbal Rmlways. its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903.04 to 

An AH ADC ASH NIZAMaT. 

The Aq&hadgarh niz&mat lies between 74" at' and 7'5'‘ so' E. and 
30 34 and 29'= 33'N., with an area ol (,40 square miles. It has a 
population (rgoi) of 377,367 souls as against 347-393 io 189'- and contains 

four towns, Govindcarh, Bhadaur, Barnala or Anihadgarh, its head¬ 
quarters, and Hadiaya, with 454 villages. Tlie mzdmat which is 
lotcispersed with detached pieces of British territory, of which the 
principal is the MahrAj par^an^ of the Ferorepore District, forms the 
western portion d the State. It lies wholly in the Jangal tract and is 
dmded into three tahsils, A^AHADGARH, Govindgarh and Bhikhi. 
1 he land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs. 7,22,915. 

ANAHADGARtr TaHSIL. 

* z J!l® or Barnila tahsH is the head-quarters tahslf of the 

Anihadgarh «h««s/ lying between 75* 14' and.75" 44' E, and 30“ o' and 
30 34 N,, with an area of 320 square miles. It lias a popnlation fiqoil 
of 105,09 souls as against 104,449 in 1891, and contains the three 

R] 3 TLnL its head-quarters, HadiavA and 

tiHADAUn, with 06 villages. Its land revenue wtlh ceases amounted in 
1903-04 to Ra, 1,77,488. 

Bahadurgarh. 

o »''i *? sjti^ejd .4 jnill£a._J,<i_J;lie north.ea5t of 

Fahata in the Patiila tahsll of the Karmgarh ms&mait andiE^connected 
with Patiila by a metalled road. The viriagc Saifibiid in which the fort b 
situated took Its name from Nawab Saif Khfin, brother of Nawib Fidaf 
KlWr whi> rciuoded itin the time of the Einpcror Aur^riFzeb* The date 
of founding the village U given by Stiekh Nfoir All Sirhindi, a famous 
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i ooet o| that age, Sa an inscrlpikmjOJiThtuiiier gate of- the-Ah 4 d 
1 ^mud Saif I^an SaiT&bid” ^ait Khfit t.founded Saifahid), which^accordjng 
^ tdThe''®^^^ ^**ciil3tion^dines to 1067 A.H. or 1658 A.D. This village 
as wdl as certain other neighbouring village* was in the possesdon of the 
descendants of Saif KhUn until the time of Mahirija Aaiar Singh, who at 
the suggestion of Raja Kirat Parkish of N 4 han captured and annexed the 
village to his own territory, granting the village of ChhotA Rasfilpur to the 
desi^ndants of Saif Khin as which they hold to the^ present day. 

The mosque in front of the palace_jy.a?_hu>lt by Saif Kbin in 1077- 
I A.H. or 166S A.D. as' thc ToUowing inscriptioo Oft the doorway of the 
\ I denotes (according to the a&jad calculation ):—“ B 4 nic hi Masjid _ 

' Saif Kh 4 n " (Saif Khan is the founder of this mosque). 


The foundation of the present paiM fort was laid in 1837 hy 
Mah&rAja Kami Singh, and it was completed in 8 years at a cost of 
Rs, io,oo,ooo. This strong fort is surrounded by two circular walls or 
ramparts, the outer wall being i (o feet apart from the inner one- The 
outer wall which is 29 feet high is surrounded by a paiiii ditch ftS feet 
deep and 58 feet wide. The circumference of the fort is 6,890 feet 
or 1 mile 536 yards and 3 feeL Maharija Kami Singh gave the fort ita 
present name lo commemoration of the saomd memory of Guru Teg Babfidur 
who paid a visit to the place in the time of Saif KhAn, and who, it is said, 
OTophesied the ri^ng up of a fort here at some future date, 'Hie officer in 
charge of the fort is c^led Qiladtir, The MahSraja also built a gurdteita 
in front of the fort in memory of the great Guru, lyhich stands to the 
present day. A village has been given in mvtifi to this gurdw&ra for its 
mainteftance, A fair is held annually at this place on the ist day of 
Baisikh—'the Baitdkhi —the new year's day of the Hindus. Oose to the 
gurdvtdra is a tank which not only adds to its beauty, but is useful to the 
public. The village Bahidurgarh has. besides, a few fine buildings and 
a garden. It has also a Primary School. Outside the fort lies th£_t0mb of_ 
S^f Khlin, the foon der of the villa ge. The popu lation of Bahidurgarh 
according to tliecchsus of I got is S93, anTconsiitscIiiefly of peasants and 
artiaans. 


Bakur Tahsil. 


Banur is the north'eastern tahsil of the Pinjaur nUdmat^ lying between 
40' and 77° E. and 30'’ 23' and 30“ 39' N., with an area of 124 semare 
miles. It has a population (igoi) of 56,674 soiils an against 60,185 in 
1891, and contains ttm town of BaNUR, its head'.quartcis, with 135 villages. 
Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Its. 1,70,497. 

^ Banur Town. . 

Banfir is the head-quarters town of the Bamir tahsfl of the Pinjaur 
nhdntat, lying 9 miles north-easi of RAjpura, in 76® jpf E. and 30® 34' N. 
Population (1901) 5,610 as against 6,671 in 1881, a decrease due to its 
distance from the railway and an unhealthy climate. The ruins that 
surround it testify to its former irnportance : its ancient name is said 
lo have been Pushpt or PopS Nagrr or Pushp&watf, “ the city of 
flowers,*' where Midhwa' Nal and Kim Kandia dwelt, and it was 
once famous for the scent distilled from its thamPeli gardens, an industry 
which has all but disappeared. First mentioned in Bihar's Memoirs it 
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became a makat of ihc govcrtimem of Sirbtnd Lnder AUbar. Bamk CHAP. IV, 

BatrAgi looted Banur on ilic 37 t}i of BatsAkh, Sambat 1705 ^ - 

As the inhabitants of the town surrendered themselves, M thL'y were intortst. 

fcncral slaughter-* * U was wrested from the Mughal empire “X 

Siiigbpuria Sikhs and Amar Singh. Maharija of Patiftia, after the fall of BhwThwiu 

Sirhind in 1763, and eventually came into the cscluaive possesion of 

Patiila. U was defcoded by the old Imperial fort ol Zulmgarh and by one 

of more recent date. The tomb* of Malik Sulera^t (ather of the Sayyid 

Emperor Khiar KhSn, is shown m~the town. It cont«ns the following 

bastis, 'suburbs' :~Malik SutcmJn, Ibrihlm Khin, Ali ZESii, Surat Shih, 

KAkra, Isc Kbin, SaidwAra and Puiakhpura. Its more Important 
ptfikttilds ate^Kjijpdtan, Kalalfini Sayyidan, Malhtifn, Kaithan and 
HinduwarA. Each «*aAir//« is inhabited esclusirely by the tribe whose 
name it bears. TTiere is a well known by the name of paiiDO 
iwashor.woman), a famous musician^vho is said to have lived in the time 
of Akbar. A fSiPTs TTefd annually in the town on the occasion of 
Muharram. There is no trade of any sort escepl that of darts, w hich am 
made here of very fine quality. It contains a Vernacular Middlc School, 

Dispensary, Police Station and Post Oflicc. 

Barxala Town. 


Barnfib is the head-quarter* town of the Anibadgarh tahsil and 
52 miles west of PatiSla, on the Rfijpura-Bhatinda Railway, in 75** 

37' E. and 30"33' N. Population (*901) 6,905 as against 6,642 in 1S91 and 
5,449 in i88i, an increase due to its market and poallion on the line of rail. 
Refounded in 1 jaa by Baba Ala Singh, Raja of PatiAla, It remained the 
ca.pita 1 of the State until the foundation of the to^^n of PatlAla in 17 *^ 3 * 
the hearths of its founder are still revered by people. It is built in the fornu 
of a circle, and surrounded by a wall of masonry, within lyhich is a 
fort. In front of the inner courtyard of the fort there Is a spa cious b daii 
\nith 1^7 steps- The town contains A'sordid dispnnaary, anglo-vcroacu® 
imddle school, posF^CI^ add police atatioo. Lying in the centre of the 
jangal tract, it is a place of export trade of grain, and the State has con¬ 
structed a market to foster its dcvelopincnt. Bamib is noted for its 
earthenware cAiVniri Auy^ds and surdfiU^ 

Basi. > 

Basi* (in Fatehgarb labsil), a thriving town, 5 miles north of Sirhind y 
railway station (30“ 4a' N. and a8' E.), was mSTe the bead-quarters of^ 
the Amargarh m'admtl as Sirhind itself w as held accursed by the Sikhs. 
The houses are neatly all of brick, and the lanes, though narrow and crook¬ 
ed, are well paved. It contains several dharmsd/ds and one or Iw'O sardh. 
Its more impoftani lanes arc the Purina Qlla, fJaf Sarif, Chakri, Ltlirloa ka 
Mahalla anti Katra Nijibat Khin, and the chief Sdsdrs are the Bara 
Baiir, Chauk or Mandf and PJplonwila Baair. The iaeAaris of the 
udaif/t and and the police offices are in a Aaxrr/f outside the 

town, but the nd§im now holds his court in the gardens of the 'Am-o-KMs, 
The hospital and the post office arc inside the town. In an old 
fort, built by Dlwan Singh Dallcw 4 la, is the district lock-up or Aandiit and 
an anglo-vcmacular middle school. In a house near it c^Ied the Darbir 
Sihib a hair from the Proplict's beard is kept in a glass, and Muhammadans 
visit this place on the Prophet's birthday and on the anniversary of his death. 

* f>id* Tiifkii Khilin b; Bfaii Gila Siosb. 

* Fort ef to xht WBii ^ Uib towp, i^a tite dtfff, " leiio^w torMnl. 

* Ooo of tta w*tl» around hii tomb coata:iit U» fuetiplleo whisb EiT« tbo dau of bii 
death u 80B AM. 

* Patiila CeegTspby, [lage 3$, 
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There IS also a Anc garden planted by Muharnnuail N^mdir Kblop a mcinber 
d 1 the late Cmincil of Regency. The population in tSSi, 1891 and jgoi 
is shown ia the margin^ and its constitution by religions is given in Table 7 

of Part B. Though somewhat less 
than in 1S9I1 it has increased by 
E42 since tSSi. The town is a 
healthy one^ Basf is of no 
historical imporlanccj as Sirbind, 
only 3 miles distantp was the 
head-quarters of the suia under the 
hi ughab, in whose time Basi Avas 
called Bastf Malik Haidar Kh&n 
Umarz^i which tends to show that 
it was founded in 1540 by the 
Path 4 n mtiiikt wbo is said to have 
^ttled here in the time of Sher Shah Once In the of Sirhindi it fell 
into the hands of Diwan Singh Uallew6la and then into those of the Mahi* 
rAja of Patiala, 

BasI is a large mart for red pep^r, indigo, saunf, coriander^ iuikm 
tdlsng^^ cotton and sweet potatoes. The value of the red pepper exported 
is nearly Rs- lo^ooo a year» St is also noted for its s^tsi (a kind of 
coarse doth used for womea^s Its Bons also weave common 

country blankets and doth- /CAand and gur are imported from the United 
Provinces and good rice from Delhi and Amritsar. It also produces fine 
oranges. Good earthenware poU arc made at this placed It is 

noted for its cart-wheels. 

VX Bhatinda. 

Bhatinda,^ the modem Govindgarh, now an important railway junc-* 
tioo and a terminus of the R^jpura^hatinda line Js the head-quarters of 
the Govindgarh tahsil (in Anhhadgarh nisdmui). Lying in 30® 13' N. 

and 75® E. in the centre 
of the Jaogal tract, it 
has a very hot and dry hut 
healthy climate^ The popu¬ 
lation in tSBi, 1S91 and jgoi 
is shown in the margin^ and 
its constitution by religions 
in Table 7 of Part B. The 
Urge intrea^ since iSSi is 
due to its rising importance 
as a^ railway junction^ the 
creation of a markei and 
the (British} offices of 
the Bhatinda Canat Divi^ 
sion. 

■» 1, '* of p«‘t antiquity, bul its earlier history is very obsciite 

jt having beep confused with birbiud, BhdUa and Ohmd 

to the Khaltfa Muhamm ad Hasan's /iulory 0/ Patidta its'atJcient ntml 
.tonji.. tv thcSutor Of Hlwtuofer ^Siioce ^ 
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wa$ BikrAmagath. Bhatinda if said in the HJndu annals to have been 
Jaipirf capital and place ctf residcdce^ which Mahmud capturedj 
Tabarhindh waa, in all probabllityi the old naaje of Bkatinda. This 
is distmctly asserted in the Labo-nl-Tawarikhj according to Raverty, 
Another form was Batrind^ and this i$ found in tbp Batdta. 
The earliest mcDlion of Tabarhindh occurs in the J^uir-nl-Hlkijrat 
written about 607 H, or 1211 A. D. ft is thence called Tabarhindh 
or in two MSS. Bsirhindh or Tarindb f? Batrlndb)*® Ip the TabaqAt*i« 
Nasfrf Tabarhindb ia repeatedly meoiioaed. It was taken by 
Muii^*ud*Diii ^Shihib^ud-DinJ Ghorlj^ who took the fortress of 
Tabarhindh and advanced to epcoantet R^\ Koibi Pithori^ at Taraip. 
Here Mubt'Ud^Din was defeated and forced to retreat to Lahore^ But 
in this connection Tabarbindh^ would appear to be Sirhind;, whose position 
on the high road to Delhi vid Tar Ain» now TarAw^rf A^inoabAd In the 
KamAl Diftnetj renders it highly probable that Sirhlnd and pot Bhatinda 
is meant, though it is by no means certain that Sirhind had been founded 
at that time^ Farlibta is most explicit according to Briggs. He aay$ 
that Mahmdd after defeating Jaipil marched from Peshiwar and reduced 
Bitnpda^ (probably Ohind or Waihind) : then ihai he entered Mu It An by the 
route of Bitunda*^ (probably BhAtiaj cettainJy not Bhatinda aa a glance at 
the map wl]] show). 


The Ai{]a*i*BarAr Bans^ preserves the following traditions Bhatinda 
was built by BhAtt son oE Bal Band, who in 336 Sambat became 
mler of the Punjabj and 10 whom the foundalion of Bbatncr is also 
ascribed. 


The Barih and Punwir Rajputs, jealous of the rising power of Bfja 
Rio, platted his dostruc^on. Ttfily offered Dev Rajj son of Bija Rao, 
a daughter of the BarAh chief in maTriage, and to thisBfja Rio agreed,i 
but when the wedding procession entered the fort of Bhatiuda he was 
assassinated by the BarAh chief, who seized the fortress, which was 
then known as BikramagarK Dev RAj, tbeu 3 years olil, was saved by a 
camelpian.’ 


Duriug the reign of RA 1 Patbo Rai^ Rao Hera Hel Bhatti gradually 
overran the territories of Bhatner and Bhatinda* 

1 / Raiva! Jaitshij in addition to vast norabers of infautry, posted 10,000 
horse at each of the forts of Pogalj Kiosi^ Bhatner and Bhattndai^^J^/ 


Muhammad of Ghor deputed Nawib MahbubK hAn^ Bara-Ha^Arfi 
Against Jaisaimer, At that tinie Rina Badamraibf a descendant of 
Rio Hem Helj ruled over HdpsJ and if issir^ and Rio MangaT, another 


1 T. pp. 79-80, Tlili tgim wEUi Farhihu 1 . p. 13), wha uj^ iME 

ion d Hit^, UfihniMt, nifed otBr tht cotiiattf Efoiq Sirbind to LimsIiBq mn4 from 
Kubmir to Miiltia; Ha retidal li, QilsD^Di to UcUiLite ffiaiitam to Metksi a^greutoo* 

= E. Hp L ir., p, m. 

N., pp. 457 - 8 . 

^ Td euljr Fentao historin thera it unhlemEly Sifjiiad ani Bitiicrdt, bat 

Eflglitb trtdilitari bane mitretd Batritida (^tbiau} ind Sirbbif dt 

* Bri2£t' Fititbta, ii p- ' 

* Ib^d : , Pp 41. 

f VoJ. U Ch. I. p. 

■Tbeepofl^of Uk Bbitti T tecoitd put ol Iba nunc li pgulblt ntivW, 

* dirbina^cr * sbera * is in Rittvina, Sulfiavand, etc. 

* Afnt i BttAr Bdei h Cb- h p. S6 i Ih Cb. IV, pp, 

^ Af Did-Buir Bins, Eli Cl. LV, p. 
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des«ndaTit> h“ 1 <J Bikramagarlu The lalteri leaving ihc fortress in charge 
of Anand Rao, his sorip led a large force to Jaisalmer. Mangal Rao was 
kiHed in battle with Muhatnmad nf Ohoci and Atiaod died during 

the siege of Bhaiinda, ivhicb was invested for four years- to Sarabat 1422 
Muhamniad of Ghor conquered Bhalinda fort* At ihis time Rao Khewi^ 
$0n of Anand RaO| held HissarJ 


According to MunshI Zaki Ulla^ Altamsh loadc Ebak^ l>anigAj| am!r 
of Rhatloda. 

Altiiniap governor of Tabathlndh (Bliatifida probably}, revolted 
against SaltAti Rasfya, daughter of Altainisbp She marched against himi 
but her Turk nobles revolted and she was consigned to AUiinia as a 
prisobcrp He sttb^equentlv married her, and alter their defeat by the 
Imperial forces she fied to Bhatinda. 

Raverty in his translation of the TabaqAt-i-Hasirf says that Mirza 
Mughal Beg in hU account of the Lakkhi Jangal avers that Bhatiuda^ also 
called Whatindai is the name of a territory with a Very ancient strooghold 
of the same name, which was the capital of the Ch&hil {|at} tribe* L:^khi, 
oon of Jundba, Bhatif, having been converted to Islim during an 
invasion of Stiltan Mahmud of Ghazni^ received the title of Riina Lakkhi 
and was removed here with his tribe, where they founded 350 or 360 
villages. At that lime the Ghaggar flowed pan Bhatner into the 
Indus* and the country was watered by two or three conatderabU rivers 
{T, N,, pages 79 ootes). 


Kabaja (probably Qab£cha) extended bis rale from Sind eastward lo 
Tabachindh, Kuhram and Sarsutf* and TabarbiJidh with Laid (probably 
Lahore) and Kuhrim formed the object of his struggles with Allamsb. 

Under *A1lanisri Malik T 4 j*ud-DfD, Saojar-i-Gazlak Khdn* SultAni 
Sbamsfi was matiJk of Tabarbindh. Malik Sher Khau-i-Sunqar retired 
towards Turkist 4 n, leaving Uch, Multin and Tabarhbdh in the bands of 
dependents^ Muhammad SbSh obtained possesvlon of these fiefa and they 
were made over to Arsalia Kbin, Sanjara-i*Cbist. On his return Sher 
Khan endeavoured, but without snccess, to recover Tabarhindh* He 
was, however* induced to appear at Delhi, where Tal^rhindh was re afore d 
to him* Tabarhindb was, however, soon ^stowed on Malik Nasrat Khan* 
Badar-nd-Dln Sunqar together with Sunim, Jhajhar, LakhwiI and the 
country as far as the ferrtei In the Beas. 

In 123^ A.D* Malik IkhtiyAr-ud^Dln, Karakasb, KhAn-i-Aetkin, became 
superintendent of the crown province {Mdlisa) of Tabafhindh under 
Altamsh. He was Altunia's confederate, and on the assasaination of 
IkhtiyAr-ud-Din he induced Railja to marry biiUk 

On the ac™sion of Ald-ud-D!a, Mas'ud SUh, Tabarhiidh was 
entrusted to Malik Nasir-ud*Pin Muhammad, of BindAr. 


A 14 -ad-Di(i aasigtied tKc fortress of Tabarhindli and Us dependenciefi 
to Malik Sher Kbin io fief and he led a force froni it agatost the Qarliifhs 
id MulUia. ^ 

Sher Khan repaired Bhatinda aad BKatner. 


Bbatit..^ was coa^uwed AM Sogh with the aid of the 

SikU CDofedi^^acj ^dai) m about 175/ A. 


175^ 


Wilh 11,, tlBfl ol 

l^ECimu En. Ll USi'A . __ —-*1. 
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The fortress id the possession ot Sardir Jodhr and from him It CHAP, IV# 



after ifrardft^ The toiro was taken, and Sard Ik Sukh Dis Stngh and HmirC * 

Bakht Singh Pdrbjft left with a considerable forte to reduce the fottp, Bhatindi, 
while the MaMrdja returned to Patiib. Kapdr Slngh^ son of Sukh Cbatn 
Singb^ niirrendered and evacuated the fort In 182S SambatJ A. 

Bhatifida is now a thriving town* its houses being mostly baitt ol 
bricfci with fairly straight and wide streetSi It has a considerable tradej 
being situated in the great graiit-producmg Jnnga! tract* in the Rfijindar 
Ganj, constructed in ig^S Sambat near the railway atation^ is a large 
market, In which 12,000 maunds of grain are sold on an average daily for 
three montba in the year. Wheat, gram, sars&n and tdrd-minr are the 
chief exports* Previous to Sambat tQSo^ when there was uo other grain* 
markets it exported 80,000- miuods daily. Two grain^dealing firms of 
which Rain Brothers are one hai-e agencies at BhatlAda4 Gurf 
and am imported from the United Provinces; rice from Amritsar 

and Cawopore (S* P. Raih'i'^yJ ; from the Bdogar^ United Provinces 
and Rntlam ; cotton ^eed from the United Provinces and MuItAn. in the 
RAjindar Ganj, Mandf and Kikarwila and io the town itself the 

NoharvaowSla BAtAt and the Fort B^ar are the most importaui 
In the RApndar Ganj the houses and shops are built nearly in the same 
atyle^ The chief streets nre the Maibuap Jbuttike^ Sfre, fihiSki and 
Bari wile, of which the first three arc inhabited mostly by the Jats. 

The tahsfl and police atalion are inside the town and the post office is 
in the Rajindai Ganj. There is a High School where EogUab and 
Veruacufar are taught^ and a hospital in charge of am Assistani Surgeon* 

The AacAari of the City Magistrate h also la the lown^ The railway 
station lies north-west of the town, and U already insufficient for the 
numbers of trains daily runniog through it. It is the junction of the 
R 4 jpura-Bhatiacla» Delhi-Samasata. Rewarl-Feroic^ore and Bbatinda- 
Bikauer Railways. There are also offices of the District Traffic Super* 
intendent of North-Western Railway and of the Executive Engineer of 
the Bhatinda Irrigation Division. A rest camp haa been made for BriUili 
troops to halt at within the area of the town of Bhatinda. There is also a 
dfik bungalow (furnished) near the railway station and there are two fine 
sardit for the accommodation of travdlers* B. ThAkar Das^ Uic Station 
Master* also built some fine houses to- be let to travellers on rent* There 
are water-mills erected by Ciaal Officers on the Bhatinda Brancb« There 
is no proper water-supply* There is a very large and famous fort® built 
on a raised ground. U is a square (660" each side), having 3$ bastions 
nearly ii&* high* The town was built in the days when the river Sutle|* 
was running, deair this place, but it b not fully' known who built the fort. 

Inside the fort is the gu^rdzisdra of Guru Gobind Singh* 


^ f^idi Hiiior/ ^ PatitU by tChilEU Kl^hunm^ 

^Thera tra t^n^ man fartri BImfcQer h BikJner, Ab^htr ind Slrsi iq tarritary, 

which Itv lilaatad 9^1 oq.OAl dirtiiDCH frpm auti albar^ formfni^ tn q muaqrc M 

aoAdrqDfla; mod Lfavit siAllMfity Ififtdi tq tht Canclaucn Chit ware buUt qqdar one ruler* 
Tha Tort ii a iqoira^ q&capyiqg; 14 ^tei df lud^ antirfliy built up of briq|» ind moftar 
mndp wlib tho ax£«pijaa of tht oular will, ii ^Ued op with oIltcIv ; it looki Uka a oaqqnd ta£ earth 
iurrqafldad by brio^ vnlEi and It it to hi^lT ai lo ba vlubfa from » dlttaqoa of rs fflUfli 

(Patiila Hiitory, pae* 

^ Vid* Dr, OllhiLr'i book, "Tha Lait Rivara of the tniliAia 
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Bhidair* 


Bhadaur* 


Bhadaur is a town in ttie Aiifihadgarti tslisil and niilmat lying i6 
miles west of Barnila in 75 ^ 23^ E. pd 30® 2 &* N. Population {tqoi) 7,710 
against 7i 177 in 1891 and6i9ta in [&81* Founded in 17ES by Sardir 
Dunni Singhj brother of the R&ja AL^ Singh of PATIALA, Bhadaiir has 
Since remained the residence of the chiefs of Bhadauri who have an impose 
ijig house In theto^vn. It is a healthy and flourishing town with a small 
manufacture of beil^metal and brass*ware, its light d&kh&r^t^ and iatcras 
being weU-known. It contains a mahaila of the Hiatheras, by whom these 
articles are made- Its bouses are mostly of brickj the arthaii classc-s living 
inside the tow^n and the Jat landholders in Its outskirts. It possesses a 
poliee etatlou, a vernacular middle school and post office. 

BHAWAfilGARll TaHSIL. 


BhawAnfgarh |or is the north-western Lahsfl of the Karm* 

garb nTfflflter/, lying between 57 ^ K-* ^9^ 4S'aod 30® ^4' N., 

with an area of 488 square miles* It has a population (igoi) of 140,309 as 
against [40,607 in 1S91, and contains otie town, Samara, wdth 213 villages. 
Its head-quarters are at the village BhawinTgarh or Dhodan. In igoj-04 
its land revenue with cesses amounted to Rs* 3j04t ti2,, 

Bhawanicarh Town (Dhodan). 

BhawfinIgarhorDhodfin village b the head-quarters of the tahsll of that 

name (Karmgarh ftisdtmi). Lying in 30^ N. and ys"" 61' E, It is 2 % miles 
west of PatiAla, with w hich it is connected by a metalled road ft is a 
purelvagrkultural village, bLilt of sun^ricd briclta, but contains a fort 
m which are the ^acAarw of the ttvsita and ndii-ndsim The (ahsll 
office are in the village which also possesses a dispensary, angio^ver- 
nacular middle school, police station and post office. Population^ ftoon 
3,404 souls. Its older name of Dhoddn Is derived from the DhodSn\^ts 
K which holds it It was re-named Bhawamgarh 

byBAba Ala Smgh m whose time a sheep is said to have defended 
itMlf agmnst two wolves at the shrine of Bhawanf Bevt in the Dhoddn 

Bhikhi Tahsil. 

Bhikhi. the ^uih^tabsd of the Anfihadgarh nizdmat, lying between 
75“ (5 and 7 S" fie' E. and 45 '30^ 14^ N., with an Jeao?^^ 
square mills. It ^ a population {1901) of 1sS,96s souls as ael*^t 

*89*. and contains 173 villages. Its headVarters are It the 
feXS 1903-04 to 

Chail. 

ChSil, the summer residence of the Mahirila of Pntisi.. 1--.. - *1. 
^rgana of Chill, Pinjaur tahsll, mW»,«rXilur ‘1 r 

KandeghJt Station oo the Kilka-Simla Railway an^ aa °\ 

Simla by the Kufrf road. It lies in 30“ ^ 

height if Tihha ShUh is 7.394 »r '5 

according to the census of 1901 was only 20 hut 
months is about 1,000. Chdil was orioiuallu ^ the summer 

State, but was wrested from it by the Snrklra of Keonthal 

In 1814. After the Gurkha War,V the Iji W 

th. Brita. Go,.r.n.=»l t,.ad.^,d th, p.rti„„ rf the B°' 4 uuS‘KM«ta^ 
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territories to ttic PatiAla State on payment of a nasrStti of Rs. 

The hill oa irhich the MahirAjm’s palace stands is called E^jgarL The 
Residency House is aituated on Padhewa, and the third hillj which is 
included in Cbiili is kuowa as Tihba Siddh« Prior to there were no 
houses on these hillsi but only a temple of ShivAjE on the latter hilL The 
handsoine villa of the MahirAfap which Is lights by elcctricityi was built 
in Close to it is the Ghueat House^ a fine buildings generally known 

as the Dharima^A, for European and other gentlemen^ Other buildings are 
Pine Cottage, Billiard Roomi Garden Cottage, Glen View Cottage, Oak 
Cottage and Siddh Cottage. The station is provided with water-worksL 
The superitileridcncc of the station and sanitary arrangements are under the 
Medical Adviser to the Mahdrljai The summer climate of the place is 
salubrious, but the winter is intensely cold and snow olten falls. Chfiil 
has a pD$t office and a sub'treasury- It possesses no State school in the 
localityi but has an indigenous school w here a Pandit teaches Nagrf, There 
is no police station. The idtdr^ called Am-kharf^ consists of 15 or 16 shops^ 
owned by Brahmans, R&jp6ts and Suds. There is a garden at Mohog* 
A telephone connects the palace oE the hfahftr&ja with tbe stable^ electric 
house, and the Medical Adviser's hou^e. A large space has been cleared 
for a hadminton and hvo tennis courts. The Chdil hills are densely 
wooded, with trees similar to those in Simla. The deodir h the principal 
tree, both as regards value and abundance. 

Chh^ 

Chhat (in the Banur tahsil of Pinjaur nizdmai) is an ancient village, 
7 mjhs ea3\ of Bandr in 50® 3^1 and^jS® ,ia._dpsely 

connected wrlth CfiTral 7 “and the two places are commonly mentioned tog ethe 
09 Cbhat-Banur* The ruins of old buildings, still to be sten, show' that it 
must have been one of the iasi(^ or suburbs nf Banur which was 
formerly a large town, and there ore a good many Muhammadan tombs^ 
It contains an old fort. 1 tS^pu|julathui'in"T50i~ was <574. Tradition says 
that Its old name was Lakhoautl, and that RAi Pifhorat who was sAaid-tfdki 

could shoot an arrow as far as a voice can be beard, whatever might 
intervene), was imprisoned here by ShahAb-ud-Dfn in a house whose roof was 
made oF a sheet of iron one SaiisAi feet) thick. Shahib-ud-Dfn, sitting 
on the roof, called to Rii Pathora, who aiming by the voice shot an arrow 
which pierced the roof and killed Shahab-ud-L>in» Hence the place became 
known oa Chhat, ^a roof ^ [,?air 4 'Pun]abppage 405 aJid c/^ Aln*i*Akbarf 
tranfilated by Francis Gladwin, page This Is of course pure legendji 

Fatehgarh Tahsil. 

Fatchgarh [or^SiVArw^J is the headquarters tahsfl of the Amargirb 
nizimali lyiug between 76 * 17' and 76 ^ 4a' E. and 30® 33' and 30* 5y N,, 


^FfUtotT afl3-€4. 

^Ttaa Inicrlptiaai on lh« tanbi of Ibt folbldiig perfani giw dMtt of their 
Unth ■ ‘ 

ii) Mfr Weliimrfiwl KbXo, Hirvf, di«d Qo tbe t^tb Sbivwil, fooo A- H. 

(s) Kbawtfja Jmlil-^Qjd-Drn tCbfii, Ko of Sultln HiuaiQ Sbili, HErvf, diad OQ tbo latb 
Rtbf-ul-Aifinf, looc A. H. 

Mdutnmit Malika Befam, dan^hief oE Kliaw4Ja tmid*[hl'Daiglja^ Hirrfp Dellivf, 
Ofl ibe i9*b Rabf.iiJ-AwTrilp lotj A. H. 

(4) Shibc^a Mina Khaarifa K^Soh *ua of Mfr AbKAd of 

Khiw^ia Sukmin K}\£^, »n of AU Shtt ECbio, loii oE HoaaED 

Shib^ Hinrfi l>alkvt, diad cko tha 19th Etatoiifl^ tooo A, H. 

(5) SUhzAda of KhawirUm died cn \ha Mb Zil Hil, 70a A. 
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with an area of 390 square miles. U a populatloo (i qo:) of 1 souls 

as against 130J741 in 189ti and contains tne towns of BASI and SlRHlND 
or Fatetigarli, its head-quarters, with 247 villages. Its land revenue with 
cesses amounted tn 1903*04 to Rs, 2,66,974. 

Ghanaur Tahsil. 

Ghanaur is the southern tahsll of the Pinjaur mzimal, lying between 
76* 50' and 76° 29' E. and 50® 39' and 30“ 4' N-, with an area of 178 square 
miles. It has a [lopuUtion [igoO of 45,344 souls as agaiost 49.842 1S91, 

and 171 villages. Its head-quarters are at the village of Ghanaur. Its land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1903*04 to Rs. 3,02.489. 

GHIiRAM tRAMGAMlJ.^ 

V^- 

R&mgarht the ancient Ghurfim (spelt Kub^CLia Afn-i-AkbarS suieI oth^f 
Mubaminadan histories) is a village in CJfiiaaur tahsll (Pinjaur 

36 miles south of Ri|piiraSti 30^ 7^ 23 * poptilarion 

ct 798 in igo(* Tl IS an‘"ancient place with many ruins In its vicinity i 
which show that it was a great town in forrncr Jays. Tradition avers that 
it was the abode of the nansAl {the maternal grandfalher) of Rim Chandar 
of Ajodhia.* Kuhrim was one of the forts which first surrendered to 
Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirihi RAj at Tara wad in iiQi 3 i 
and it was entrusted to Qutb-ud-Dinj afterwards king of Delhi* From ^his 
dace he marched on HAnsf^ U continued to be an importaiit fief of Delhi p 
N ear it stands m old fort^ to ihe south of which b a garden surrounded by 
a pakid wall, adjacent to w hich is a large tank. A little to the east of the 
village is the shrine of Mir&n Said_3hikh4-Jfldlhin whose walls are three 
buildings, in the central one o{ which Ivangs an iron globe siispetidcd to 
a chain. Here a fair is held in Asirh. A iornb of LalAn w^^la (Sakiii 
Sarwat) also stands ihnc. ' 

Govindgarh TaHSIL. ' 

Govindgarh (BAatinda) Is the western tahsti of th<* .Anihadgarh 
msdtnal lying betivetm 74“ 41^ and 75° 31' E, and 39^ 33' and 30° 30* 
N., with an area of 769 square miles. It hast a population (1901) of 142,413 
souls as adjust 133,592 in tSqt, and contains the town of BttATlNPA, 
also called Govindgarb, its head-quarters, with 196 villages;. The land 
revenue with cesses amounted in 1003-04 to Rs. 2,74,414. 

Hadiaya. 

The town ot Hadiaya is in the labsll and Hhdmat of An&hadgarb, 
4 miles south of Bam&Ia, in 75® 34^ E. and 30® 19' N. Population (1901) 
5,4t4 as against 6,18 1 in 1891 and 6,834 in i8Sj, a decrease doe to the 
rising importance of Barnila. its population is largely agricultural. U 
has a small trade in grain and some manufaclute of '^iron locks, phamrdi, 
and carts. The town contains a gttrdsiira of Guru Teg Bahildnr and a 
large tank at which a large fair is held in Baisikh. The Bairigf fakirs 
have a de^a here. It contains a police post and a vernacular oriTnary 
sebooU 


J S«<»the frtmtK cAkandr td Qani Oo^iod Shgh. 
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Kalait. 

Kaliit (KiUjal) in Lhf! tab;aj| of iCaringarh nizdrftaf^ 

now a sULtion on ih* Harwana-KalLhal linir, is a place of great anti* 
i|uityp in 59"^ N- and 76° 19' E-p 13 miles south-west of Kalchal^ 
It contains two ancient tcmplcSp ascribed to Raja SAibahanp on which 
arc Sanskrit inscriptionEt and a tankp known as Kapai Munirs 
which is held sacred by Hindus^ KaJ^iL was described ju the Report, 
Pnniab Circle, ArchscoiogicaA Survey, for 1888*89. The temples. Lradi- 
tionally seven in number, arc therein said to bo four in number, and their 
age IS stated lo be about 800 years- Their destruction i& attributed to 
Aurang^eb* Population (igoij 3p490 soyls« The place Hes withm a radios 
of 40 A&^ from the Kurukshetra, within which Hindus do not consider it 
necessary to take the bones and i^hes of the dead to the Ganges, The 
village contains a vernacular primary school. 

Kafemgarii Nizamat 

The K arm gar h ntidmiiij which Lakes its name from the village of 
Karmgarh (Sutriua). 33 miles south-west of Patidla, lies betiiveen 76® 36' 
and 75"^ 40' E-and 29*^ and 30® 27' N*, with an aim of J, 3 oi square 
miles. It has a population ((901) of S^Op^SS souls as agaiost $00,325 
1891, and contains four towns, Patiala. Sahias^a, Sltnam and Sanaur, and 
663 villages. Its head-quarters are at BhaAvfinigarh or Dhodan, a village in 
Uhsil BhawSnfgarh- The land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903*04 to 
Rs, 946,368. The nirdmat consists of a fairly compact area in the south¬ 
east of the main portion of the Stale, and h divicfed into four tafisSIs, —^ 
PaUlla, Bhawinigarh, Sunfitn and Narwiiia, of which the first three lie in 
that order from east to west, partly in Uie Pavvfidh and partly in the Jangal 
traett Oft the north of the Ghaggar river, while the fourth tahsil, that of 
NarwAna, lies on its liouth bank in the Bangarp 


LALGARH. 


Lalgarhi usually known as haungow^l, is the largest village 
in the State, ft lies in SunAot tahsil of Karmgarh 8 miles 

north-west of Sunim in 30*^ *3' N, and 75“ 44^ E,, and was rebuilt 
by Mah&raja .Ali Singh. A purely agricultural village tvith an area 
of loOpDOD it produces a vast quantity of gram, ft is built of 

sun-dried bricks and contains a police post. Population (igot) 6,057 
souls- ^ 


^ai 


Mamsorrua. 


Mansurpurj^alleil ChhfntAnwila, is a very old vilJa^ on the Raj-* 
pura-Bhaiinm Ifte in Bhawinigarh tahsfl of Karmgarh ni§timaL It was 
renowned for its cAAmt — ' cbinl^ '—of fast colour, wheoce its uame. It !ies 
in 30^ N, aad 76^ 5" E. Its population in igoi was 1,860. It 
contains tbe or shrine of Magghf Ram Vedantf, who founded the 
Apo-Ap sect- Its first historiGal tnenUott dates tfont 1236^ when the Sul* 
tftn R^n-ud'dtn Firo^t S hah t, s qa of AJtamsb, led^Irii army towards 
KufirSm^ MiJTn the vicio 5 ty of Manaurpur and Tarain (TarAwarf in fCarnif!) 
put to death a number of his Tijik officials. Like Samina and Sunim 
It formed one of the great fiefs round Delbit and b more than 
once mcfttjoned in the TabaqIt-i-NlairL Here Mahir^a Sahib Siogh 
fought a battle with Mahiiija Ranift SLngh which ended in their re- 
coDciliatiom Firoa Sh&h cut a canal from the Sutlej tn order 
to irrigate Sirbindj Mansdrpur and Sua&mi but tt is pow Pier el j p 
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seasoEkal torrent. Its climate used to be goodi but is now malarious- There 
was a fort ui Maasdrpur, where Maharija S^hib Singh built a resi¬ 
dence. The hisviaddrs ate maittSy Khatrfs, Rijputs and Stughab. There 
are a post office and a venjacular primary school here. 

MOHINDARI^ARH NtZAMAT. 


The MohJadargarh liiitdiitaf lies betiveen 37® iB’ and 38 " 3S' N. and 
75* Sfi' and 76" iS' E,, with an area of 691 square miles. It is bounded 
on the nortii by the D^drf tahsll of JCridi on the west and south by Jaipur 
territory, and on the east by the State of Alwar and the B£wal niidmat 
of Nabha, It has a population (rqoi) of 140,376 as against 147.913 in 
1891, and contains the towns of Narmaul and MoiilNaARCARH or Kknaud, 
its head-quarters, w'ith afiS villages. In 1^3-04 its land revenue with 
cesses amounted to Rs, 3,8513 to. Situated in the extreme sonth-^tast of 
the province, it is geographically part of the Rijputana desert and forms 
a long narrow strip of territory lying north by south, ft is partially 
watered by three streams : the Etohin, which rises in the Jaipur hills, 
traverses the whole length of the mtdmat and passes into Jtnd territory 
to the north ; the Krishniwatl, which also rises in Jaipur and flows past 
Nirnaul town into Nibha territory in the east ; and the Gohlf. It b 
divided into two tuhsUs, MOKINDARCARH or iCAnaud, and NarNAUl. 


Mohindargarh Tahsil. 





Square miles. It has a population 
(19 j yf 53,346 soub as against sjhSfi? ia tBgi, and contains the town 
of Mjliindargarh, popularly called Ka.naud, ito head-quartejs, with 111 
villdgos. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 1903-04 to Rs, [,50,359, 

, Mohindargarh Town, 

Mohindargarh (jKdMKiQi the head^juarters town o! thc Mohindargarh 
tahsll and wridsfa/, lying 34 miles south orBSif, m 76® 13'E. and 
sB® i6' N. Population {1901) 9,984 souls,' Kinaud/was founded by Malik 
Mahdud Khdjij^a seryant of_J8fiba,rj_^nd first copied, it is said, by 
BraEmans'oI the K&naudfa sSsan or groiiprwhefleo its name. It remained 
a pargena of the ssrkir or government of Nirnaut under the Mughal 
emperors, and about the beginning of the iglh century was conquers by 
the Thiknr of Jaipur, who was in turn expelled by Nawab Najaf Quli Khin, 
the great minister of the Delhi court under Shih Alam. On his death hb 
widow maintained her independence in the fortress, but in 1792 Sindhians 
general £fiuBoign^,&ent a force against it under Perron, fsmif] Beg 
persuaded its mistress to resist and marched to her relief, but she was tilled 
in the battle which ensued under the walb of Kinaud and Esmtfl bS 
^rrend^cred to Perron. Kinaud then b^ame the principal stronghold of 
Appa Khande Rio, Smdhias feudatoty who held the Rewirf territory. It 
eventually became a possession of the BritUh by whom ft was Rranted to the 
Nawab of Jhajjar. By the of ath January 1861, Kinand 


raiaj^ is^lia and the outer kaehtU. The treasury and iail are in 
the ort, 'Bin pUce i^sesses an old garden, an^ angloiverpacvilaf 
middle school, a police station, a post agd a dispcDHT)’. 
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Narnaul Taiisil* 

Nimaul Is the southern tabatJ of the Mohindargarli {Ndmomf) 
nisdimtf lying bet^^een 75* $y and 76^ 1 7' E. and 27"^ 18^ and aS* B' N.j 
with an area 374 square miles. It has a {wpulation {190O of BSptJo 
souls as against 88,045 iS^ip and contains the town of NarnauL, its 
head-qttarterSr with 157 villages. Its land revenue witli cesaes amounted 
in 1:903-04 to Rs> Sp 34 i 453 < 


Narnaul Town. 


Nimaid/ after Patiala the most import ant town in the State, 

_- is the headquarters of the 

Nimaul tahsll {in nisimai 
Mohifidargarhi)> Jying (in 
Femitei- 3^ N, and 76® j E.) 00 

both sides of the Chhalak 

_ itadt ; it is 37 south-west 

from Rewirir with which it 
io/7$a is connected by the RewAd- 
^ Photera RaiKvayj and has de- 
creased in population as the 
marginal hgures show. This 

___ — decrease is attributed to the 

Jamine of 1956 Sambat (1899 A. D,), As constituted by religions its 
population is shown in Table 7 of Part B. The town lies on high ground, 
m 5 the houses, some of which have two storeys, are almost ait built of 
stone. Its lanes are steep and narrow, but paved with stone, and iLs climatej 
though hot and dry, is healthy, Nirnaul is a place of considerable anti¬ 
quity. Founded according to tradition 900 years ago near the Dhosf hill in 
Sie midst of a vast forest, it was called NihathauT or ihe * lion's dread.’ 
Another folk etymology ascribes its foundation to Rija Launkarn, after 
whose wife Ntr Laun is named. After Launkam’s lime it fell into the hands 
of the Muhammadans. In the Digbije of Sathdeo (Sabhaparb of the 
Mahdbhirata) it is said that Saihdeo marched southwards from Delhi to 
the Chambal river, after conquering Narrashtra or Nirnaul. Nirnaul is 
first mentioned In, the Muhammadan historians as given by .Mtamsh 
in fief to his Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, afterwards feudatory of Sunim.* In his 
Gkurrat-iti'kasidi, Amir Khusro mentions it as under Malik Kullagh- 
taffu3j Azam, Mubirak, antiV of Nirnaul under Ffroz Sliih Khiljf.* In 
ibSg H.) it was held by IklfnLKhia and Bahidur Nfihir and 
plund^ed by KMzr Khin on bis ^^edition into the turbulent Mewat. 
fcrahfm Khin, grandfather of Sher bhih, entered the service of Jamil 
Kbin, Sirang'KhanJ, of Hisir-Firoza, who bestowed on him several villages 
in Nirnaul for the maintenance of 40 horse, and at Nimatii Ihrilitm 

Khin died,* His tomb is still shown, in the town, which claims to be Sher 
Shih’s hirthplace;—Sbef“Sh*bV"vassai Halt Shah was eapelled from 
Nirnaul by the redoubtable Tardt Beg on Humfij^'s reSbration; and, in 
the reign of Akbar, Shah Qull Mahram adorned the town with buildin® and 
Urge ^ks. Nirnaul was the centre of Abu Ma’lit's revolt under Akbar.* 
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Under Alatngir in 167: A, D. occurred a curious revolt o( a body call]ng 
thcmsclveatHcSatniTnU, Maudibs or Mundihs. inhabitants of Mcnat, who 
considered themselves immortab ?□ lives being promised to every one wlio 
fell in action. A Wy o( about 5,000 collected near Narnaul and plundered 
cities and districts, TAhir KhAn fau/ddr, at first unable to withstand 
them, deputed a fcarce under several officers iDLiuduig KamiiUucl-Uinp 
son of Oner Kh4o, Purdil, son of Firoi-ud-dlii, Mewaj!, and the rising 
was suppressed with great slaughter and the Hindus c^led it the 
mahdbhdrat on account ol the number of dephants killed m the cam- 
paiCT ‘ The Muntkhab-ul-Lnbib stales that the SatnAmfs got posscssicn 
^ Narnaul, killfid the faufddr, and organised a rude administration. 
Under Nasir-ud*D!n Muhammad ShAh, 5arf-ud*Daiila, Iradatmanc* Ivhan 
was sent against RAja Ajft Singh who had revolted and taken 
poascssiooof Ajmer, Sambhal and iCirnaul, but he abandoned the latter 
place on the advance of the royal array.^ Under Ahmad ShAh iimad* 
ud-Daula obtained the of Ajmer and the 

3H« Sa'adat Khan deposed, with the title of tniam*ubMulk KUin-KhanAii. 
On the break up of the Mughal dynasty Nfirnaul became an apmtiagc 
of Jaipur, and in i793-f>7 Namaul and Kinaud were taken by dc Boigne 
and eiven to Murta»a Khan Bharaich * In reward for lus services in the 
Mutiny MahAraja Narindar Singh was granted the tldqa of Narnaul of the 
annual value of Rs- 2,00,000 with all the accompanying sovereign rights. 


The town boasts a considerable trade In cotton,yftt, joriflit and wool. 
Painted bed-legs, /fl'/aJJfJ. iarotds, embroidered shoes, leather halters, 
leather bags, brass kuqqai and ehilms and silver buttons arc made and 
ehttitritat women's head-dresses are dyed, andwe also 

made and its (white-wash) lime and heaim are m grc:^emantt, NAniaul 
v/oossessesmany buildings of interest, including a lBr^.wrdt/erected by 
R^Mukand Rdi KavathLio th^ time of Sblh iahSn. In this the magistrate 
ofMifilHHirgarb holds his cbhrt: “The tahsil and ^ce station Me m the 
town, which also possesses an anglo-vernacular middle school, a post 
office and a dispensary in charge of an .Assistant Surgeon. Other old 
buildings ait the KbAn Sarwaijank*^cAA(t«tf of RAj ..Mufeand .Kii, Chor 
Gumbai, SobbTSapnaJilTatid a^padous building with nine couit-yafds. 
aiira-Gkrden in3^frreiirainsoltbftffli*^ of_Mirta A|l_Jin, a man of 
note in Akhbar's time. NawSB'ShATi Quit KhAn’s mausoleum, and tombs 
oLPii XurkmAn and Shah Nlito-Tdic 'tOiiffl'COTtains^fliyi# and several 
iiharrnsdm and-ffiJlstJe it are several large larks. The most important 
lanes arc the Mandi, Adlna Masjid, Kiyath-wAra, Kh^kh^i, Chand- 

wara, Missarivara ^ TarAsh-khlna, with the Naya and Puraaa Sasin, 
the latter a general, the former a grain, market, built in igiG Sarabat by 
MahArAja Narindar Singh. On the Dhosf fa flat-topped hill near Narnaulf 
is a well named sacred to Chiman which the Hindus 

worship, and when the tiih of Amiwas happens upon a Friday 
water Hows over at sunrise, at which time the people bathe there, la 
months of Chet aad KAtak great fairs arc held there. 

Narwana Tahsil. 

Nafwina is the southern talisll of the Karmgarb nitdmet, lying 
south of the Ghaggar river between 73^ 58' and jb* 2 f E. andsg* 33 
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ftnd 2 q“ ^1' N It has an area of 538 square mifes. Its population (190O CHAP. IV. 
13 11 7,604 as against io3.gi3 in 1891. and It contains 133 viU^es, its 
bead-qyarters being at the village of Kafvvfina* In i903'O4 the iaud 
revetmc with ceises amounled to R$. ti 79 i® 87 '' 




Narwana Town. 

Narwini,’ the head-quarters of the lahsil of that name in Karingarh 
nisdmat, is a village, lyrlng in 29** 36' N, and 76^ 11‘ E , with a Station on 
the Southern Punjab Rullvvay, about halt a mile from the village. A purely 
agricultural place, built mostly of brick, it Is a mart for cotton, gA!, ti/, 
miittg, moth and iajra, and has a ginning factory near the railway 
station. The place is not yet connected with the station by a road, and in 
the rainy season access to it is dlflicult. The place boasts a vernacular 
middle school, dispensary, police station and post office. Population 
(igot) 4,432 souls. 

Pail. 


Th'* town of Piii {30'* 43' N. and 76" 7' E.), head-quarters of the 
tahsfl of that name, is officially called Sfihibgarb. ft is In the .Amarg^h 
ntsAmat and lies 34 miles from Patldla nn^ 6 iml^ frorn the Chiwa Statio^i] 
on the North-WHteTirRailway, but itTs not rannected’ UMth the station by 
a road. Nearly all the houses are of masonry and the lanes though narrow- 
are straight and well paved, and as it lies on a mound, the site of a ruined 
village, all its drainage runs outside the town. The hdsAr divides it into 

two parts, on one side of 
which reside Muhammadans 
and on the other Hindus. 
The town Is so built that there 
U no need for women to go into 
the bdzAr to reach one lane 
from another. The population 
in i 38 l, [891 and igoi b 

shown in the margin, and its 
constitution by religions is 
shown in Table 7 of Part 
B. It haa decreased since 
1891, but increased since 
tSS[. The place is a healthy 
one. The town is of some antiquity and the following account Is given of 
its foundationMore than 700 years ago Shih Hasaiij a Muhammadan 
look up hU abode on the ruins of a town. 'The Seonf Khatn's came 
from Cbiniot to Pad, and at the faqir’t suggestion settled there, in digging 
its foundations they found a pdatb or pAii (a woman’s foot ornament) atid 
told the /upfV who advised them to name the place after the ornament. Shdh 
Hasan's tomb stands in the toivn and a fair is held at it every year. In 
I >36 A. D. the rebellious M.ilik .Ala-ud-Dln jSnf was killed at Nag^wan in 
the district of Pad by the parti i!an.s of the Sul tin Raiiya, daughter of 
Altamsh. Pail was a of Sirhind in Akbar's lime. The Loivn is 

not a place of much trade, only mirth (pepper) and some grain being export¬ 
ed. Carving door frames is done by its carpenters, and they aTso make 
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raths aai hahth. Light country shoes arc also made. The town contelna 
a tabsil, high schooi, dispensary, post office, and police post. There is 
also an old fort, a finejfwfflia (the tomb of^me imperial official), and a 
Oa^ArMBiirBSia/ATThDiia-erf-stoirarwith^^^ frames and gales also of 
stone; Therels a Unic called the Gang! Sigar and a temple of ^fBhideo, 
called the Daanim kd Akhara, Here effcry year the Rim Lfla is celebrat¬ 
ed on the Dasahra day. Mahddeo and P&rbatS are worshipped in the form 
of T.al 1 o (Rail) and Shankar, and in Chet girls lament daily in their names. 
In Baisakh the monmine ceases. Two images of dung and clay are made 
and handsomely dressed. These are then worshipped, and finally all the 
Hindu womrn of the town assemble and lament, then sing joyful songa 
and cast the images into a tank or well. The landowners of Piil arc 
Khatrls. 


Patiala Tahsil. 

PatiWa or Chaurisi is the north-eastern tahsil of the Karnsgarh 
■jidmaf, lying between 76* 17' and 76“ 3 ^' E., 30“ S' and 30“ 37' N., with 
an area of 28 a square miles. Its population was I2t,as4 In igor as 
agmnst ia8,*3i in 1891, ft contains two towns, Patiala, its head-quarters, 
and SaNAUR, with 197 Tillages. The great fort of Bahidurgarh, four miles 
north-east from Patiila, lies within the tahsil. The tahsil is wholly 
within the PawAdh, So 1903-04 the land revenue with cesses amounted 
to Rs. 

v Patiala Town. 


Pati4la, the capital of the State, lies in a depression on the western bank 
of the Patiila nadi, on the Rijpura-Bhatinda Railway, 34 miles from Am bi- 
la Cantonment, in 30® ao' N. and 76''- 38' E. It is also connected with 
Nibha and Sangfur % a metalled road. Traditfon says that PatanwiU 
theA or the ruins of PStan lay where the foundation of the Patiila y/Vd, 

' palace,’was laid It is also said that longa^o a Pitan-kf-Rlnf lived in 
PiUn. Muhammad Salih and other influential Khokhar taminJirt of 
parg/ini Sanaur surrendered Sanaur with iU 84 villages to Maharija Ali 
Singh. In order to maintain his hold over the newly acquired territory 
it necessary to erect a stronghold, so the Mahtirija selected Patiila 
for its site, it beiog at that time a small pd little known village of 
fifgana Sanaur, and erected a kaehthi g«rhi (stronghold) in 1753, This 
gar Mi was situated a little to the east of the present qila, which was 
founded in 1763 by Matwraja Ali Singh and built from the cusboni 
dues collected at Sirhind [Tirfkh-i-PatiSla, pages 49-50 and 61]. 
After the fall of Sirhind in T763 its inhabitants migrated in large num¬ 
bers to Patiila, where they are still knmvn as Sirhindfs. Since its foundation 
it has always been in the possession of the Mahirfijas of Patiala, and under 
their rule has increased in population, slie and prosperity. It is now a fine 
town covering an area of i, 3 oq fiaiid tig/sas, A mud wall (ief) which sur¬ 
rounded the town was demoliBhed in Sambat 1935 lyr the second Council of 
Regency. Some gates still standing are remains of the iot. The houses 
mostly built of brick are croivded together. The lanes are narrow and 
crooked, and are for the most part paved or metalled. The bdidr streets 
are wide and strajght. The shops near the yifa are of a uniform style. The 
most important lanes are the Latdrpura, Bbandifin kf Drardj, 

Chhatta Hand Mai, in which Khatrfs, Baniis and Brahmans mostly live. 
The chief tdadri are the Chauk, the Dhak tdtir, Slrhindf and Siminia 
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hdsdrs. The population in i88i, 1891 and igoi is shown in the mar^n. 
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shown la Tahlc 7 ol Part B, 

The situation of the town on 

lowlying land and the nutner- PstiilsTown. 

ous /ojoif f ponds) in it used to 

cause serious outbreaks of 

diseasci and to protect it 

against these some depressions 

have been hllod in and the 

remainder drained. The 

sanitary arrangements are 

^lod and malarial fever is not 

now severe. Drinking water 


Patiila is a mart for hiniri, aart, dank, siidfa^ bddta (gold lace), Ttadeaed miait* 
cAttrfff and (silk cloth). Silk and sari embroidery is also made by taetwe*. 

Kashmiris, designs of all sorts being worked on the edges off Adda rf, ckvins, 
jackets, handkerchiefs and caps. Silk (trouser strings) are also 

made. The light cups of bell metal {pkfil kd kaui\ are well known. 

Grain is consumed in great (quantities, but sugar and rice are also important 
imports. 1 hero is a State workshop outside the city where repairs of all 
icin^ds arc undertaken and certain articles mmufactured with the aid of 
machinery. 


The principal educational institutions arc the Mohindar College with Publije bullditigs 
its boarding’house which cost more than Rs. 3,00,000, the new middle soil iutittttlwfc 
school and some primary schools for hoys and girls. Attached to the 
Educational Department is the Rijindar Victoria Diamond Jubillee Public 
Library. The College Hail is utilised as the reading room of the library. 

Another library is attached to the college. There is also a Rdjindar Deva 
Orphanage ScWl. The English and Urdu Rijindar Press publishes a 
weekly paper called the *' Patiila Akhbar.” The Rijindar Hospital is a 
fine building outside the town opposite the Baradarf, and there are also 
in the tmvn near Sanaurt Gate a branch dispensary and Hendlcy Female 
Hospital, AtUebed to the Rftjindar Hospital is the female hospital under 
the charge of a lady doctor. A new central jail on improved cellular 
system, lyin*' 3 miles north-west of PatlAla, is under coustructioo. Muni¬ 
cipal work**(/4rdfffi Shahr) ts under the supervision of the Medical 
Adviser. .A municipality has recently bceo established. Drainage system 
has made considerable progress, and a water-works scheme has been 
sanctioned and the work has been taken in hand. The ger eral post office 
Is outside the town opposite the Rajindar HospiUl. The Patiila 
workshop is near the Baradarf. The Irrig tion Depurtroeut office is oppo- 
site the Mohindar Kolht. the Kan Aar bdh b's residence. On the other side 
ofiheKothi is the Singh Sibha hous;. The Ijlis l kh;s court outside 
Sher&nwsla k 'aie is bulk on ati improved modern style and is a good 
building The present Residency House, situated near the Baradarf, Is a 
fi.ie and commodious building, llie police station (KotwAK) is near the 
oiia and the telegraph office is situated in Irent^ of the Samadhin. 

All the olher offices, such as the Chief Court, Dlwtni 
Sadr A'idlat, Munshf Khina and Bakhshf KhA ua are in State building, 

< Tb« lispoiUtloQ o[ tbej* snieliA rram Dtliii Ins deoeueil Ibe dthwad for iMil taanu. 
faetwe*. which fact hu told hearlty o^estbe cwltiinin. 
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La or near the ft/u.* Beside these public buildings, the ffwa contaiiis a new 
Diwan Khfina' built by MahdrSja Narindar Singh in igidj wHiciicost nearly 
Rs, 5,00,000. It comprises two large halls, the outer 135' X 36' and 30' 
high, and the inner 135' x ai'. The fila also contains the old Dlwin 
Khitia, also a fine huildlog, and the Pati&la museuin. Opposite the tele* 
graph office arc the State samddhs (tombs): that of BAba All Singh is of 
marble. The Kanwar Sahib's fnivftti west of the is a large building 
buUl by MahftrAja Karm Singh at a coal of nearly Rs. 5,00,000 for his 
younger son Kan war Dip Singh, Round the city runs a road [called the 
Tbaudf Or Chakkar'kf'Sarh) or Mall which passes close to the R&jindar 
Hospital, and Is like the whole city lighted by lamps. Neat the SherAnwaii 
Gate is the Bfiradatf garden, where the MaharAja resides. It is a very fine 
garden with artificial hills and paths and adorned with statuar>-, and lighted 
by electric light. The BAradarl is also worth seeing. Opposite it is the 
famous temple of MahA KAlf and RAjeshwarl in which are preserved some 
Sanskrit manuscript leaves* (parror) supposed to have been written by BiAa, 
the famous author of the MahAbhArata. Near the BAradarfare some line 
hou^ where European officers reside. Towards the SatnAnia Gate is the 
Moti Bagh garden, containing an upper and a lower garden like the 
ShAlAmar gardens at Lahore. Inside it are some fine buildings, and it is 
surrounded by a masonry wall, A canal rvlth a number of iron bridges 
over It runs through it and supplies Ills tanks, fountains, and I 

was made in ir|o4 Samhat by Maharija Narindar Singh at a cost of 
Rs. 5,00,000. On the other side of the Moti BAgh ta a large Unk into 
which the PatiAla escape channel falls. On the other side of the tank is 
the BanAsargliai,^ connected by a hanging bridge with the Moti BAgh. On 
the opposite side of the Motf Bagh there is a large gvri/iDdni. West of 
the/urdwifro is the Victoria Poor-house. Towards the Saifibadf Gate is 
the Hira Bagh garden, which contains a fine buildino with soma tennis 
courts, □utside the NAbha Gate is the cantonment for W Imperial Servloe 
Troops, built on the model of a British caotonraem. There la a fine nolo 
ground Md a race-course. Near the LAhort Gate is the aristlan Chnreh. 
There is a bu ag ^ w (farobhed) near the railway station, and 
there are in the city six sard[s for the accommodation of travellers 
Tlic canal passi^ hy^ the norlhera side of the city. It b a boon to the inhabi- 
Ubts. As PatiAla is situated on low-lying land it b flooded at times The 
first flood occurred lu Samhat 1909, but as there was a iaMd wall' round 
the city and the eni^™ were protected by heavy gates, the news of the 
rise of aruused the peopfe, and it was easily averted by merely 
shutting the gates and puttiug bandM m them, lu Samhat 1044 the Hood 
entered the city and caused great damage. A band (dam) waTcreclMi to 
protect It from floods, but next year the floods brokc^ the^ bartd. Arranee- 
mcots were made to protect the city, and it is now secure. ^viiungc 

PlNJAUR KIZAMAT. 

The Pinjaur nitdmat lies between 76°39'and 77® aa'E and 11“ n* 
ayj 3«" 4- N., witf, >. a,« of ^ in”, oo 1 

of 213,866 souls as against 226,379 in 1891, and couSm the to^Tof 

cd to Rs. 0 i 48 i 475 - The nudmai forms the north-eastern part of tlie 

« Till bttlldltg bu nevaUy btiu iwugdallMt ipto ooe tpulMis Dubb Hilt 
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and t3 divided into {Duf tahstlsj Raj purBanUr, Pinjaur and Ghanaur. 
Of these Pinjauf liea in the Hiin^layan area, the other three being in the 
Fawidh. The head-quarters of the niz£mat arc at Rajpura. 


CHAP. !V- 

Placea of 
interest. 


PlNJAUR TahSiu. 


Piaiaor luidTHAt. 


Pinjanrj the north-eastern tahsfl of the Pinjaur ntsAi^a/, Ijnng between 
J7“ 22 ' and 76* * 50' E, and 30" 41' and 31* tr' N., with an area of 454 square 
miles. It has a population figoi) of 55,731 souls as against 56,745 in 1891, 
and contains 1,130 villages. Its land revenue with cessea amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs, 83,995. Its head-q natters are at PtNJAUR. 

PlNJAUR Town. 

Pinjaur,' the head-quarters of the Pinjaur tahsll (Panjaur nicamat), 
Patiala State, ^njab, iying^ j_mUesJECmi.KAlka on the Simla road, in 30^ 
N* and 76^ 5? E-p at ihi; conSuence of the KoiKiTlia' arid ' 

^ tribatari<;s of thb Ghaggar- Populatiob 81a soelss Tlie tmne 

Piniaur is a cerruptiob of Panenipura and the to^vn is undoubtedly of 
conrSiderable antiquityp bobg mentioned by Abu Rihan in 1030 A. D, la 
1354 it formed part of the Eemior}' of Sjrioiir whioh was ravaged by Naslr- 
ttd^DIa MabHi6d^ king of Delhi-^ It was Lbe Aef of Fidd! RhAn^ foster* 
brother of Alaitiglrp and the R 4 ja of Sirindr recovered it m 1085 H, from 
the son of its former hoMerp a Hindu^ FIdat Khan laid out,the beautiful 
gardenSp which still remain, after the model of tfao ShAlamir ^ 

Lahore^ 1 hey are _wg,.terod ^ byA'^l.uc.dM^tJEd Jbjvbi!| Wrested 

Trodrrbt Muhammadans by a Hindu official who made himself master of 
Mani Ma]rap it was taken by Patiila in 17697* after a desperate siege^ in 
which the attacking force, though reinforced from Hittdfirp Rahliir and 

\ NahaR| suffered aeverely. There are extensive Hindu rcfnains and 
.fragments of an ancient Sanskrit inscription in the town/ _Bqurguin, 
ndh i a*s partiz^ leader, di^antled its fOVt — PiTnaurTs"at^r(reet^^ for 

its iiruih, or sacred tankj called the Dharachhetar or BhArlimandalp at 
which a fair is held from B^ndJtA Sv^t to saptmi- The place also 
a dispensary, pest officOp vernacular primary school and police 
station^ and is the head-quarters of the Conservator of the Patidia State 
Forests. 




Rajpura Tahsil. 

Rajpura is the hcad-q^rters tahsll ol the Pinjaur nfs 4 mat, iyuag 
between 76* 33^ and 76* 49' E. and 30° a a' and 30“ 36' N.j with an area of 
) 43 square miles. It has a population (tgo)} of 55,1(7 souls as against 
59,607 in iSgt, and contains 146 villas. Its head-quarters are at the town 
of Rajpura. Its land revenue with cesses amounted In 1903-04 to 
Rs. 1 , 91 , 494 - 

RaJELTSA- 

Rlijpura, the head-quaters of the Pinjaur nhimat .md Hdjpura 
tahsfl, lies 16 mil es Borthsea^Ql-Patiila in .30^ 20' N. and 76* 39'E, 
ft has a station on the North-Western Railway and is the junction 

1 Tr« 4 itiazi 1173 tlwt {Hnjtar vat titunfleJ bjf P^ndoi, tbe befonol UthfbbuBt. 

* A. S. B. XlV, pagM 70.71. 

* FtH)«b Rtiii, pigfl 3 *. 

1 A. S. B.XIV, p*!*?*. 

* Op tb* B.viibb iii 4 ( iti, *kkikai*tti(i3it or trtUo-^iy ■ f»fr i« bold in comme- 

iDofalida of tbe bi(Ui 4 *y rf Pm Rim ttho HionDio^tw o£ tl» Ktbotdyiii] who prsctiMd 
■soBticiiiu bero. 
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CHAP* iVt for the Rajpura^Bhatlnda^ Branch. Founded by Rija Todar Mai, 
Akbar's famous minister, ft 19 still surrounded by a brick wall and 
most of Its buildings are of brick. The town only contains tiro dinars 
with some 40 shops, but Mahirsja Mohindar Singh built a Mt 4 t south of 
the railway and named it the Albert-Mohindar Ganj in commemoration of 
the Prince of Wales’ visit in 1S76 A. D. This ganf^ also known aa the Sbih* 
ikdgani, contains a few shi^. The nis^mut and tahsil ofhees are located 
in an old Mughal sardi. The town possesses an anglo-vcmacular middle 
school, dispensary, police post and a post office outside the town. Population 
{ipai} 1,316 souk. There is an old ddali near the sarai. 


Placos of 
Interest. 

RlJpafU. 


SAHIBGAf^M TAHSIL. 


Sihlhgarh or Pail, the nortliern. oi the AoicirgArti 

lying between 75“^ 59^ and 76“ 35' E. ancl 30® 33^ and 30* 56 M,, with nn 
area of 273 square miles, ft has a population figoc) of 115,391 ^ub as 
against 11^,540 in iSgi^ aod contains the town of PAIL or SAliibgarb, its 
head-quarters, with 197 villages. Its land revenue with tesaes amounted 
IE 1903-04 to 3|07,28 i . 

Sam ANA. 


and 76* 15^ E- in 

b 17 miles south- 
a meLalled road<- 


The towo of Sam^na^ lies to 30® 9^ N. 
tahsd Bhawinlgarh Karmgarh) and 

west of Patina, with which it is connected by 
Its hdus^ are mostly of bricJr, thogc of the Sa vylds being especially 
handsome and often several stories high^ THe tdwn^iF beiltny^ Its 
population in iS8t, 1891 and 1901 is shown in the margin and its 

constitution by religions hi 
Tabic 7 of Part B* Saniina is a 
place of considerable antiquity- 
Tradition avers that the ImSm- 
garh covers its original site, 
and says that it was enlarged 
and renamed by fugitives 
of the Samanide dynasty of 
Persia. Tt is frequently men¬ 
tioned iu the Muhammadan 
historians with Sunftm* Kuh* 
^ Lahore and Sivvilik^ as a 

fief of the Delhi Kingdofm * With Sarsuti, KuhrAm and Himi it surrendered 
to Muhammad of Ghor after his defeat of Pirthf Rij in 1193 and was 
placed by him in Outb-ud-Dlo Ibak^s charge when he returned to Gharnf. 
With Ruhr Am 5 t became the fief ol Ssif-ud-Din under Altamsh. On Sher 
Khin 5 dealhy in the 4 tb year of Ghii.s*iid-Din Balbsui It became with 
Sunam the fief of the Amfr Tamar Kh 4 n,s which was subsequenily 
granted to Bughra KhAn Nasir-nd-Din,* the king’s younger son. Malik 


Year of 

«idEd, 

Fenona. 

Main. 

FuBlaltS* 

tSSl MM 


+708 

4 t 7 S 7 

iSgi 

t&,ci 3 S 

S.eSi 


1^1 

le.ao^ 

1 

S.OtS 


Utmoria^qil qmice It oM to Klacr^ mk Biih 

nihi«qi]«Qt1j It wu kncwa m RittngwhTmiQErKWi md S^ttiaiTRi^igwI^, 

- FarisHta Ik piige $41. HIEIdt, H, page a]6, 

*Tainai Kbits w« Otsc cif the 40 Shaxnri skvei accmilng to ihs Thrikh*U 1 ?tm Shihf* 
EUiat Til, page [^. 

p» 3 aa 4 i, asS^ SusHuKhin.e.H. 1 . HI, p. 

■ nd 337. 
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Saiii son of Jamdir, was made ndi& of Samlna and commander of its 
tQzcei} Under Ali-ud-Drn it ^ppircnlly fomcd a proTmce* like the 
Punjab and MultAn, and was included in thfi Govemment of Khan. 

Subsequently it became the appanage of the king’s brolher ^\kp Khan, 
Under Muhammad Tughla£| the MandaJj Chauhiin, Miinat Bhartj^ 
f? Bhattf) and other tribes who inhabited the country about Sunanj amd 
SaroAuft, unable to discharge their rents, fled to the woods* Under 
Muhammad Khilii its governor was MAlik Beg, Lafif,* and m 1321 
it was cotiferred on Malik BahA'ud*Dini a nephew of the king 
GhiAs-uti*Dfn Tughlaq for his support m A*ri2*ul-.MuniiUk.® When 
Ffroi Shah Ill cut his canal from the Sutlej to Sunim, he formed 
Sirhind w ith the country up to wlthm 10 kos of Sam&nar into a separate 
districL* 


CHAP. IV, 

Places of 
Intereat, 

S*uin*. 
lijg A. D, 

Cf, e. H. I, 111, 

tgi- 

■izg A. 0> 

A- ®- 

R H. 1. 111. 


In 1389 SamAua was the scene of important events. The new amtrs 
of Sam Ana treacherously slew SuUIn Shah, Khiishdil, at the tank of Sunim 
and then took possession of Samana, where they plundered the Malik’s 
houses and slaughtered his dependents. With their aid Prince Muham¬ 
mad Khan was enabled to leave his asylum at Nagarkot and advance by 
juUundur into the Samina District and there assumed the sovereignly of 
Dclhi.'f Samina indeed appears to have been the centre of Muhammad 
KhAn's power, for when he was expelled from Delhi his son HumAydn 
raised frwh troops in Samdna and after lits defeat at Delhi fled thither aga.lQ, 

At this tiu p the fiefs of Malik Zia-nd-Dm Aburja, RSi Kamat-ud’DIn Miana, 
and Kol Chand Bhatti lay in that quarter and they were HumAydn'a sup- A. D. 
porters. Taimur's invasion appears to have left Samina untouched, though 
Hakim Iriqi was despached towards it (Briggs 490). Taitnur himself 
says he sent .Amir Shih Malik and Danlat Tinsnr Tamichf to march on 
Delhi by way of Dipilpur and await him at Sam Ana (Til, 421, r/. 341). 

In 1397 Sarang Khin with aid of Malik Mardin Bhatti’s forces got 1397 A.l>, 
possession of MultHn and then bcsii^d Ghilib Khiti in SamAna and 
drove him to flight, but Gh&Vlb Khdn was reinstated in its possession. 

In 1405 Multd tqbal Khdn unable to take Delhi marched On Sam&na, 
where Bairim Khan, a descendant of a Tnrkf slave of Firoa Tughlaq, 
had long established himself. On Iqb 41 Khiii’s approach he fled to the 
hills, but after his reconciliation with Tqbal Khan he appears to have 
teco%’ercd Samfina, for he or Bairfim KhSn. his successor, was attacked 
there io the following year by Daulat KhAn Lodf whom Muhammad Tughlaq 
had deputed against the place. In 1417 2 irak Khin, governor of Samana, 
was ordered to attack TughAn rais who had laid siege to Sirhind, 

Tughfin retreated to the hills, but Zirak KhAn overtook him at PHI and 
compelled him to submit. Thereafter Samana is mentioned several times 
gcn^lly in such a way as to imply that it was the extreme limit of the 
effective rule of the Delhi kings. Banda BairAgf on his way to Sirhind 
ordered a general massacre and looted Samana for three days In 1708 A. D. 

Tn the tmvn is the tomb of Muhammad Ismill, the Pfr Samfinta. Saida 
was a celebrated darwesh of Samana in the time of Malik Bahlol Lodi who, 


Dulf. 934 S. H, 
UlV,3a: 
ifas A. O. 


1449 A. D, 


■ E, H. I III, page 115. 

^ In thtorleiiwl af FarTihU i-*-M RfaiUfi li glvM. 

* Bri jgi' Pnriibts, page 425, 

* Hid, psge 397. 

* Ti!d, piLge 402. 

*IU4, page 453. 

' EUEofs Histary of India, IV, pngm ao>at, 
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Places of 
I nterest. 

Suqllti* 


CHAP. IV. it h said, gave b!m Rs. 1,606 tor tbekitigdom of Delhi. SamUna contains a 
police statiORi anglo^vernacular middle schooti post office and dispensarv. 
rts chief frtahatlas are the Mahal la BharaichdOp Mahalla Malkina, Maballa 
CbakLa or Sayyidan, Machchhi Halta, Chandailon kf garhf, MahaMa Manjhi- 
niih, Matialla Sarif or Bukharian, Mahaila Imamgarh or Andarkotj and 
Mahal la Ndrpura.' The dome of Mir Ahmad Husain's house is built of 
kackeid lariat—mud and brick* * Its hall is 45* x 35". 

Samtna mioufactures ^(f« (bed legs), pan.^, axes, ia^^lds (adzes) i 
earthenware ^urdkh (longp narrow necked goblets made by ehlnigaf^s) 
and ckiirkkas (spinning wheels). It is also noted for its A^f/i (a kind of 
sweetmeat) and Fairs are held on the occasions of Muharrani and 
R£m Lila annualtv. 


The town of Sanaur 


Sanaur. 
lies 4 miles 


south-east of Patiilap with 
which it is connected by a 
metalled road i 3 ' 

and 76® 31' E)* it lies on 
a high mound, and its houses 
are mostly of brick. Its 
lanes are paved, but some¬ 
what narrow, crooked and un* 
even. Its population m i 83 r, 
1891 and 1901 is shewn tn 
the margin and its constitu¬ 
tion by religions in Table 7 
of Part it has decreased 
since 1881 by 548. The town is of some antiquity, but of no historical 
importance. In the time of B&barT Malik Bah&-ud*DiR, Khokhar* became 
chiel o( this which was called Chiurisf (84} as having 84 villages, 

a name it still retains. In 1748 it came into the possession of Mahirija 
Ali Singh. It possesses a Magistrate's court, anglo-vemacular middle 
school (both in the fort}* post office and police station. The town is a good 
mart for pepper, ana produces vegetables of various kinds which are sold 
id the Patiala AaztiFr. Earthen jknifArh (jars) aud hand fans arc made 
In the town, which U known also for its fine jimans {a kind of (rult), 
Crain is exported, but only on a small scale^ 


Cenias of ' 

Fenotts. 

Mites. 

FrJdiJes. 

i83l 14- 

StiaS 

4.<S33 

4.445 

1 Eoi 

aoTfl' 

4.435 

1 4.143 

1901 

B,S®o 

4,3?! 

4.1 Sg 


V 


SlRHlND.s 

% 

The town of Sirhind, the head-quarters of the Fatehgarh tahsA, is 
situated in the A mar^h near the Sirhind Station on the North- 


I Im thd time oi JafcldgSf the |ullh£» Kad I.OOO hddKi al ihh pTiw. The empemr os^d 
Id wear a very fine softcldlh ealEod Stmyiiia mznti'FACtarEf] hy thwe msjiven. TIipt h»e lu 
their posswsion gninted bjf the eaiperDr. UqLibe other vreavm at they m 

thtt ownen oi th^f hdiises. 

* Barih «ihir, the outbor st BdhatCimpter XIV, v^sc 39, quotes frum P^rlw 
Tdntsir (» boo^ OP Aslfab^y—/ofiifc) thtl Sai-rimJk wa u Lodent town. It wdi the apitM of 
the &atlej Dlstri ct Jt b celcdtited hy some O^tPJriftr Tant at vu wtittea ot 1 he end al DwSp^r 
yv. which ® ™ <^3lt»ted ill that time. BarJh Mi hair wft 

ooeoF tbit Nam-raiam, ^niaegEPiV o^ the ol Vikramidityi (Bbtimt^Varsb-BhA^Biman, 

pagettsx tndait^ by Shtakar BUkHihe^ Diteihit), h la cjilled (the 

pU«wh«eGvriii wem kiltda) end ' c™d city,' by tho Silihi, Tb* mention 

of ibo Dune of Slihidd In iIh idof dIui cwkimd unpropkloas.. 
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Yisar of 

PtooiM. 

! 1 

Mattie 

Fecnaics* 

]S 8 l -PI 

5401 

2,945 

3 ,*SS 

iSgi s.s -P* 

5.«54 

2.854 

*,400 

[^Dl Si. 

SAtS 

2 . 9 S 5 

9,460 
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[ Part A, 

Its houses arc of masonry and CH AP. IV. 
the lanes siraightj wide and 
paved, but uneven, The popu- 
lation tn tS8li (i8()t and tg£>i 
is shown in the margin, and sirblad. 
its constitution by Tcltgions is 
shown in Table 7 of Part B. tt 
has increased si ightly since 1 &8 1 . 

Though aJmost surrounded in 
the rainy season by a cApJ, the 
lieaftb of the town is fairly good, 
and the climate of the 
Khis is proverbially good. 

Strhmd Is apparently a town of 


This arises from its confusion with Tabarhind 



Rao or Loman Rio, i66th in descent from Krishna, ruled at Lahore from 
531 Sambat, and tradition assigns the foundation of Sirhind or Sihinud 
to bim. On the decline of the Rdjpat power m Ghaaaf, this 

witcr, the king of Bokhira. with his allies of Tartay, Irdn and 
KhorAsio, marched on Uhorc, and Sabir Rio was defiled and slam. 
Another writer, Nur-ud-D[n, Sirhlndl, a follower of Mujaddad-i-Alf-i-^m, 
in his Rauaat^ubQaydm,® says that Sirliiod was founded in the time of Hroz 
Shah Uh at the suggestion ol Sayyid Jalftl'ud'ptnj Boklilrfj^ the kiag^a 
/(V, by Raff-ud'Diu, an ancestor of Majaddad-i-Alf-i-Sini f but this appears to 
be incorrect, as the town was more ancietiL He derives its name from JW, 

‘ Uon,^ and rind, ' forest,’ or ‘ the lion’s forest,' sp called because at that 
t ime the site of the toi\-n was covered with dense forest. Tliat the older ^d 
correct spelling of the name is Sehrind is beyond dilute, for it is invariably 
so spelt on ernns.* It is also highly probable that Tabarhind or Tabarhmdh 
in the earlier Muhammadan historians is as a rule a misreading lor Batnnd 
or Bathinda, but it would be going too far to say that this is juvanably the 
case,* Tabarhindh, it appears quite certain, %V3S not the old form of Sirbind 
or Sihrind. for the two names occur in the same works as the names of two 
distinct places, c-j,. In the English translation pi fbe 
Sirbind is first mentioned and then Tabarhindh, but if Tabarbmdh had been 
the old form of Sirbind the former name would assuredly have been used 
in the earlier part of that history and the newer form in the later.* W«e- 
Qver, in some passages Tabarhindh can only mean, or be a mistake for, Sir- 
hind, as Its geographical position precisely suits the context, wliereais Bhatmoa 

rvyaU.nlTa, Sadtql, tlie author of tba Atna-i B*rfc Bws, In Voliine 1 , Cliaptef t, pa** 24, 
and Volwne H. pii®* '®'* ' . 

* Ani or io Sauikrit meaning hpoodary* 

ipueeiO. Rowat-ul-Qa^m or Raoiali'HlJafdffiia. 4 history of the livcaot the hfakh- 

dum-tiP?’ ^ ^r^, triLlited by Wa1(.X's«t[qI of FaJidfeot, from > MS, work 
id Aiable by Nur*iiid»DIiJ, mtuco io ijeS H 1 1891 A, 0 .) 

< Tkc fonn Sihrind also mom frequently to the Muhammadan hittorlaoi, fa tJie 
TJrnch-i.MobSiak ShttffElltol'* History oE India, IV, 6. nh In the Tiuak^^-Wlwf 

iU Ku» 248). and in the Montakhab.ol Labib (/*, Vll, paga 414-15). to the tarhahm 
1 * *peR Shahanod t/fr., VIII, p»ge idgi}. 

* As the late htf, B. J. Rossers appeon to hive heldt ste Report, Punjab CUtl#, Arehzo* 
logicilSnrtey, i^i,,p»eoa,i»itIiich awry lullandmtaertiijg aswmt of Utoruiu of Sar 
j][| tid or Sahnnd is giveii. 

, E, H, U P»8«* 295 - 9 ^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

Ptac«aor 

Interest. 

SlrbkPd. 


Hittory. 


would not do so* * For instance^ wc read that Muizz-ud-Dfn {Shahib-ud-Din of 
Ghor) left a garrison in Tabaihindhj which place Rai Pjihora re-took, after 
a siege of 13 months^ but Mui?^-ud“Dfn again advancing defeated iiitu at 
Taraiu,^ Here Tabarhindh can only be Sirhind^ as Tarain Is the modem 
TalftwarS Aiim^bid in the Kam&l District on the high road to Delliip 
Slrhind is mentioned in Farishta in several passages^ but it is more than 
likely that Farishta himself confus^ Tabarhindh with Slrhindp then a well* 
known place, being ignoraJit of Bhatmda and its past importance^ The 
moro important passages are reproduced below i — 

In so? ArD. the un cf Hntp^l. of 1I1& Brahmin Irltw, reij^ned over the cnnntrv tx’ 

Icqdlaj; in length Ercmi Slrhmd IQ Um^hrnn, and In hrcxdE.h from thn kmgdom uf Kuhmir 
to Mukin iBnggi^ Forahls, Volume It EHg^ 15)- Tho admlnistrit^on of Vjjtier Jmld iid^Dfo 
Zunjtny-now became 10 unpoputar that the govefnoim of th& nrovIn^n ol Kam, Bafhind, 
Kuhr^Lm Lahofn^ ontered Idto n confederacy and doputofl penona to wait on 
GhiiA^^^Dfn Balhvi- the former ViiicTr and pnrt-aUcd tipon him to make him cootent to take 
fhe retiia of government into his, hands 03 formerly* He consented, letd the vahim united 
Ihefr forces amd met on the wne day at Kuhrim (Ip page s^O, 

In the fourth yoar of this reign, the Iring-i (GhfaS’ud-Dfn Balban’s} ncphnvrp Shei Khin* 
who had mlcd the districts of Sarhtnd, Eitnhudap ctc.| died and wia boiiai at Bhatner In an 
exteauire tnausoietim ( 1 .^ e 

^ Oo page 491 (Translations) the MSS. hav-e Tabarlilndh, except one 
which has Bathinclah, 


It became a fief of Delhi after the Muhammadan ctmquesL Ffroi 
Sh&b dug a canal from the Sutlej and this is now said to be the chad, 
' season^ torrent,’ which flows past the town. Sirhind continued to be an 
important stronghold of the Delhi empire. In 1415 Khiar Khin. the 1st 
Saiyid emperor of Delhi, nominated his son, the Malik-uS’Sharq Malik 
Mubirlk, governor of Firoipur and Sirhind with Malik Sadho Nidira as his 
deputy. In 14161116 latter was mtirdered by Tnghin rnft and other Turk 
iachds, but 2frak Khln, the governor of Samdna, suppressed the revolt 
in the following year. In 14J0 Kh«r Khfijj defeated the /^urgent Sirang 
Khin at Sirhind, then under the goi,eraorship of Malik SulLiti Shfth I.odhf, 
Under the Mnghal sovereigns this was one of the most flourishing towns 
of the empire. It is said to have had g6o mosques, tombs, sardis and wells. 
Tlie niina of ancient Sirhind are about a mile from tfte.raiiway station, 
extending over several miles. It was prophesied that the riiins of Sirhind 
should be spread from the Jumna to the Sutlej. This has been literally fulfilled 
in the conatructioa of the line of railway from the Jumna to the feutfej which 
was ballasted with brides from this spot. The Sikhs tliiak it a tnerltorious 
act to Uke away a brick from the ruins and drop it in one of the rivers.* 
Ju 1704 A. D. Baztd Khin,* its governor, bricked up alive in Sirhind 
Fateh Singh and 21 arawar Singh, sons of Guru Gobind Sjngh, In 1708 
Banda BairagS sacked Sirhind and killed Biiid Khin, its "^ovemor. 
After his invasion, Ahmad Sliih DitirinF appointed Zaio Khin subeddr oi 
Sirhind in 1761. In I>ccembor 176a the Sikhs attacked Sirhind and killed 
Zain Khan at Manbera, ueEu Sirhind, and the country fell into the fiands o! 
Mahiiija A 1 & Singh. 

Sirhind is not a plats of trade, only tnireh being exported. The tabsil 
and anglo-vernacular middle school are in a wrnf. Tbc town also 
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cantons a police post and a ^st office* The ruins of Sirhind contain ttie 
mausoleum of Mujaddid-Alf^Ubdnlt which is a fine building to which the 
Muhammadans in general and the nobility of Kibul in particular pay visits Plac ^sof 
aa a plane of pilgrimage. Near it is Lae mausoUtim of Raff*tid-i>in, an l»^ter©at* 
ancestor of Mu]addid*AirH-Sinf^ dose to which is tbe r^u^d of Khui|a Sij-iilrri. 
M'isnmp son of Mujaddid-.AIf-i-Sant and which is commonly kaown as 
rdu?i OQ account of it$ excellent juoaaic MJrk. - The mausoleum of 
Sh&h Zamin of K4bul contains^e tainb of his ft is unknown 

whose ashes the two ramis of Ustdd ^d. SbigCnT-caatain ; it is s»id one of 
them was built by a master mason and the other by his ap Jtentice 

{sMgird}. There ate two smill mausoleums near the vHlageJOera^M fr Mlrdn^ 
known as Haj-o-Taj* It is said that two iegams (queens) uamecT HS|-iin^ 

Nisfi and Tij-un-Nisi of a king were interred there. Close to it is the 
rauzd of the daughter of Bahlol Lodhf containing an rnscriptiDH which 
shows thaf she dira in poi A. H. in the time of Sikandar LodhI. Cttrdwdra 
Fatelfi^rh (where the"Iwo sons of Goto Gobiud Singh were tuned alive) 
and gurdwdra Joti Sardp (where they were afterwards burnt) are other 
places worth notice. There is also a large mosque beg:uit by Sadhoup a_ 

Qasafi the famous Bhagat, but never jjoTnpleted^. Here is afeo a J[alifi^i:.E 
Aawj/T'buTTr onihe n^^^ of a ship. The extensive garden^ called the 
'Am-n-Kh^is w^aUed in on all $ide^ and contains some fine huitdJngg, 

It now covers only a smali arcat but is slocked with various kinds of fruit 
treesg mangoes and oranges. It was planted by Sult&n who^ tomb 

is close by^ and in the time of Shkh Jaban, Kandf Beg brought a canal into it 
from the Sutlej. Near the garden b a well with 16 tidhs it also contains 
a iM£ 3 aAliMFtf * labyrinth/ since repairedp and a large bridge under which the 
Strhind chad passes. Sirhind was the birthplace of the poet N^sir All. 

Srimagar. 

Srfnagarj a vLILage in ^rfnagar^ Pinjaur lahsfi and nhdm&it 

on the slope of the Krol hill in 30^ 58' N* and 77*^ [T half a 
mile from Kandegb&t Station (on the K^lka*5lmla Railway). It contains a 
or summer Jionse of the Mahirflja and a garden on the model of that at 
Pinjaur- Its climate and are escelTent* It has a police station^ 

primary school and dispensary* Its populatinn in Egoi was lOOk 

Swam Tahsil* 

Sunim i$ the westernmost tabafl of the tCarrngarh nisdmai 
lying between 40^ and 76® 13' R and 39"" 44' and 30® 14' K,f 
with an area of 49 j square mile?, it bas a population (igot) of [^1498 
souls as against 133484 in 1891, and contains the town of SuNAMi its 
head*quarterSp with E33 villages. Its land revenue with cesses amounted in 
1903-04 to Rs. 3^48473* ^ 

Sun AM Town. 

The town of Sunjim, the head-quarUrs of the tahsfl of that name (in m$ei- 

mat Karmgarb) is on the Lu- 
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Part B, The marked decrease in 


dbiina-J^khal Rai[way,43 miles 
west of Pattfiia, W'ithirbich it is 
connected a metalled road. 
The population in t88t, 1891 
and 1901 IS shown in the mar¬ 
gin and its constitution by 
religions in the Table 7 of 
iSgi as compared with 1881 
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waa due to its not beiug on a line ol rail. The coijstniction of 
the Ludhidna-Jakbal lire recently opened appears to have already 
arrested its decay, but being situated near a chod it is not a healtny 
town. Sunam is a place of great antiquity. Originally founded near tne 
Suraj Kund. of which some remains arc still to be seeot it was called 
Sdrajpur. The modem town was built within the walls of an om fort 
into which its inhabiUnls were driven to take refuge, and it is divided 
into two parts, one in the citadel of the fort, and the other on the low land 
nround it. It is 79a feet above sca'levcL Though non of little imjMrtaiice, 
Sunam plaved a great part in the history of the Punjab after the Muham* 
madan invasion, and Al-Beriioi mentions it as a famous place of that 
period.^ Sttndttt in Sanskrit means a sacred name, but some say that it 
was named after Sons, a Gujarf, who guided Muhammad 01 Gnor^ to 
Bhatinda and asked this boon as her reward. Others accept a priva¬ 
tion from Sanini, which in Arabic means the hump of a camel, tv hen 
Qutb-ud-Din Ibdk saw that the place h.aa this shape he named it i*un^tm. 
but this etymology Is untenable, as the town is only said to have assnm^ its 
present shape after Taimur’s invasion- Sundm was held by Hindu Kajas 
till conquered by Muhammad of Ghor. Sdtan Sbams-ud*DIo Altmash 
gave it to his page Shcr Khitn * in /«,?*'•'. GhiAs-ud-Dfn * Balban gave it to 
Timar Kh6n, with Samfina, OR the death of his cousin Shcr Khan, and 
sijbseQii'^iitly conferred it on his own son Bugbra Lnder Mukain ^ 

mad Shih Ttjghleiq Its dependent tribes revolted.^ Ffrofc brought 

; A canal through Sirhlnd anti Mansurptir to the town in 1360,* aind m 139^ 

I Taimur^ attacked it. It is an ancient site, and by digging 40 or 30 feet deep 

statues, big bricks and bones arc found. In the time of Akhat it was^ a 
par0ma oT /lavelt Sirhind, In the rainy season the water o( the Sunam 
€/t&d surrounds the town, and it was formerly difficult to cross it in order 
logo to the neighbouring villages in seasons ot heavy rain* but the people 
have now^ built a bridge over the dad. Nearly all the houters arc of 
pa^M brick. The Chauhatta^ Katehra and Bara Bktkr are the mo^t 
important Sdsdr^, At first i^s ma ha lias were named after the castet that 
occupied themt but now there is no such distinction. The important 
streets are the SfrewAlSp Baudew^lAy Gauryanwili and MahalU Raja Ram. 
SuiiaiQ is noted for its cotton work, and dautaAi, A has, pagrit pa tang- 
posh and/d/tffflfj are made. A plain ahauiahi costs Rs, 16. a kkis Rs 5’K*Oj 
9 pagri Rs. 3 and a pata^gposh Rs. 2. but these manufactures ere decreasing 
daily. Fiae and boxes are also mide. Grain is exported- Brass* 

ware is Imported from Nib ha and Patiala, and and hhartd from the United 
Provinces. The tahsU is inside the town, which p^$esses a post office, 
anglo-vernacular middle school, police station and hospitaU There ts a sarM 
In the okauhaUa^ and various fine buildings with two or three storeys^ The 
ahkafta of Raja Rhm was once a famous building. There are three tanks, 
the Sural Kundy Sfti Sar and Ganga laLH. A ino$^^n5_datefi—from -the 

II time of Akbar, and its shrines have been described in Chapter Section 
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JIND STATE. 

CHAPTER I.-EICSCRIFnVE. 

—^— 

Section A.^ Physical Aspects. 

Jlndf though the second ijn area, is the smallest in population of the CHAP. 1., A. 
threeTliulkiAn States, oontainTiig as it does the sterile Brigar tract of — ■" 71 *. 

DidrS tahsH with Its spaw population ever reaT^tO' emigfalc in bad ^®**"^'^*** 
seasonsT The ^taie*'cdnlaliir 7 Towns snd^43J viuages, and has a total FhrjnraL 
area of 1,26s square miles wIHi'a poMratidn ('according to the census ^sracri, 
of March 901) of sfla,oo3 souls, giving an average deosi^ of Gtaiai 

SS4 piri^ns To tie square mife. The State consists of three separate *le»i ~ 
tracts, tfi’j-: SangriSr, jW -aad. D 4 jlr£. The tahsjl of Sangriir is some* 
what scattered, and comprises four i fas separated from one another 
by British territory or poilions of the States of Patiala and N'ibha. These 
four iJafss arc (i) Sangrur, which on the north is mostly bounded by Patiala 
and Nabha territories, on the east by the Bhawinigarh nixdmat of Patilla ; 
on the south by the Sunim tahsH of that State and the village of Khariil 
in the Kaith^ tahsti of Kamlil ; on the west by the Barn£la tahsf! 
of Patiala and the Dhanaula tMna of Nibha ; and on the north again by 
NAbha territory interspersed M'ith that of Patiftla. It contains 1 town 
and 43 villages, with a population (1901) of 36,598 souls and an area of 109 
square miles; (2} Kuliran, which is mainly surrounded by Patiala 
territory, lies 20 miles east of Sangrdr, and comprises 33 villages, with a 
population (ipoi) of 14,976 souls and an area of 66 square miles; 

I3j Biildpnr, a small iVdya comprising two islands of the State territory, the 
northern island including four and the southern three villages only. The 
total area of this ititsa is only 9 square mites and the population tn 1901 
was 2,361 souls [and (4) Bilan tr^lf, a larger iMfS lying 4S miles west of 
Sangrdr and comprising three separate islands^ of Jhd territory, namely, 

(0 the Bilinwili tlifa property so called. Including the town of that name 
with 10 villages. It is bounded on the north-cast by Nibba territorv', on 
the east and south by that of Patiila, and on the west by the hfahri] 
pargitm of the Moga tahsfl in the Ferotepore District: (I'r) to the north of 
this the main island lies the largie village of Diilpura, held in fdglr by the 
Sardnrs of Dilflpura; it is surrounded by the territories of NAbha on the 
sonth-east, the Mahrfi| pargana of Ferotepore on the south-west, and 
PatlAla on the north-west j jiV)') south of BAJinwili lie the two isolated 
villages of MAnsa and Burj, which are entirely surrounded by PatlAla 
territory, The Bal&nwAH tVdfo jud a population of 10,746 souls in tqoi, 
and its area is 57 square miles. ([^Thetahstt of Jfnd is a compact triangle, and 
is almost entirely surrounded by British territory, being bounded on the north 
by the NarwAna tahsH of the Patiila State and the Kaitbai tahsfl (District 
karnilj, on the east by tahgfl Pinipat (KarnSl District); on the south-east 
by the GohAna sub.tahsfl, on the south by the Rohtah tahsfl (Robtab 
District)! and on the west by the HAnsf tahsfl (Hissir Districtii. This tahsll 
contains 2 towns and 163 villages, with a population {1901} of 124,954 souls 
and an area of 464 square miles. Its greatest length from east to west 
is 36 miles ; its greatest width from north to south Is 74 1 miles. The 
compact tahsfl of OAdrf lies directly to the south of Jfnd, hut is sepa- 
rated from it by the Robtah tahsil, which with tahsil Jhajjar, also in 
the Rohtafc District! bounds it on the east. On the south this par^ 
gana adjdns the State cf DujAnai the B&wa] nhimat of Nibba, and the 
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Mohindargarb ntMaatai of PatlAla ; on the west it ss bounded by the Loh£rii 
State, and on the north-west by the Bhawltif tahsd of Hissir. Th^ 
tahsil, 30 miles long from north-east to south-east and 33 broad from north¬ 
west to sonlh-WL'st, has an area of 563 square miles. It contaitjs 3 
towns and 181 villages, with a populatioo ftgoi) of 93,368 sonls- The 
tahsil of Sangrur lies almost entirely in the great tract known ^ 
the Jaogal, only the seven villages round Bdridpur being situated in 
the Pawfidh. Owing to the canals, however, the water-level is 
generally high, being only 30 feet below the surface tn the Sangrur 
tidffs, and from 35 feet to 3a feel in Biiidpur and Kulftrin, but in the un¬ 
irrigated Udga of BilinwiJi it is 150 feet from the surface. Jind 
tahsil lies entirely in the B 4 ngar and includes a part of the Nardak 
or Kutukshelra, the holy land of the Hin^s io the Jumna Valley. Water 
lies at 130 feet or so below the surface, (The Didrf tld^a of Dadrt tahsil 
lies, in the Hariina and Bidhra, in the Bigar, a tract of sandy soil inter¬ 
spersed w'ith shifting sand-hilb, though water is only 50 feet to 54 feet below 
the surface, Well-cultivation is only possible in tbis tract on a limited scale 
on account of these sand-hills. 'Fhe Bagar tract has a hot, dry climate, being 
exposed to violent sand-storms from Ibe Bikiner desert io the hot season-Ji 

The Jtud State is traversed by no great rivers. The Choa ndia 
enters it from Patifila territory neaj the village of Ghabd£o, psses 
through Balwihar, Sajama, Gaggarpur and Kufir Khurd, thus travers¬ 
ing the Sangrur Ud^a, and thence rc-entera FatiAla territo^ near 
Sunim. This stream flows only in the rainy season, but when in flood 
it attains a width of one mile near GbabdAnand Kulir Khurd, cutting off 
communication with these vHUages soraetimes for two or three days. Its 
flood waters are beneficial to the lands which they cover. The J ham bo* 
wilt fAflf Is a small torrent which only flows in the rains, past Biifd- 
pur and Muhatnmadpur in the Bufdpur itdf aj and thence traversing 
the intervening PatiAla villages, enters the KulArin ild^a at Sahjpura, 
and passes through Dharmgarh and Buzurg. Its greatest breadth in the 
rainy season is, however, only la feet, but its flood waters fertilize a 
certain amount of land on its banks. The Ghaggar stream only traverses 
the extreme south-east comer of the Kulir An iid^a, passing through the 
villages of Saparherf, Gsminpur and Ratnherf for about s or 6 miles. 
In the rainy season its breadth extends to some 3 miles rear Saparherl 
and Ratnherf, and at Usminpur it is crossed by a leny at this season. 
When in full flood the Ghaggar docs a certain amount of damage to crop^ 
but on the whole its flocKi waters do good and fertilize the lands they cover* 
Tahsfl DAdrj, which has no canal irrigation, is watered by the DohAo, a 
stream which rises in the lands of Gboghu and Bhagaur, two villages of the 
Jaipur State, whence it flows past the Pati&la town of K&naudand there¬ 
after irrigates the Jind villages of Palfiri, Badhw&na, J 4 wa, Jhojhu Kalinx 
BalAlf, Abidpura, Mandaula, Kallana and Didri for some 15 or 16 
miles, disappearing in tbe^ t/diar land of KalyAwas io Rohtak. When in 
flood io the rainy season, It is used to fertilize the lands below its level for 
two or three years, but it was apt in years of heavy rainfall to cause i^mage 
both to houses and crops, and is now controlled by three dams, of which the 
first, raised in 1874, lies ^tween the roads leading from Didri to Kalidna 
and Jhaj jar, while the second is between those leading to the DAdrt railway 
station and the Johawila tank near the town, and the third, made in tS86, 
adjoins Dadrl station, lying between the road leading from the tow'ti to 
RAwaldfaad that leading from the town to the statfon. Ihe worst floods 
occurred in 1863 and 1S85. In the latter year considerable damage 
w-as done in the town of Dadri both to private prop^y and to the 
State khitdi or grain stofesj which were destroyeo. The loss to the 
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State alope was estimated at a lakh ef rupees^ The itfflrfJj which kept the CHA^Ii A* 
water of the Dohin from catmng the towH^ abo preveot^ the surface Q^scriptive* 
drainage of the towp itself from finding an outlelf and thus injury to 
the pllce resulted. 

The tahsfis of Jfnd ajid Saegrdr coi)si$t of undulating plains^ whose Hilti. 
nnoncitony is broken only by shifting sand*billS|, but in D 4 dr! tahsil there 
are also hills or kopjtt^ some 34 in Humbert which are ofl-shoots of the 
AravalH Range. Of these the largest is Kaliana, a hill six miles south¬ 
west of DAdrS, covered with jif/trees, with an area of z8a acres. From 
it a soft pliant sand-stone and a hard stone used for mills 

\ckakkii), mortars {ukhat$) and building purpose is ouarried. .At its 
foot lies the township which bears its name. Ataila Kalan and Stsivila 
are two hills lying close together, ta miles south-west of Didri. The latter 
abounds in the guro-yidding kker tree, and saiijU stone is also found in 
small quantities. These two hills cover an area of 1,340 acres. Further 
to the sDuth*west, 30 miles from Didri, is the Kadma hill, which lies partly 
in Patiala. The part lying in this State has an area of 77 ® acres, and is 
also covered with kher trees. Other hills are Duhia (area 370 acres) near 
Kherf Ra t far village, Kapilri {54 acres) near the hamlet of that name, and 
small hills near Minakawis and PindwSn villages, Kapijri bill yields a 
few crystals. 

The climate varies in different parts of the State. The Jfnd tahsd Ctlmue. 
which is irrigated is moist and unhealthy. Didri is very drj', sandy, and 
h^thy, while Sangrnr comes between the two in these respects. The 
minimum temperature at Sangnir is 41* in |anuary and the maximum 
104° in junc- The average rainfall for the last ten years is (j'os 
inches at Sangriir, 1 fr49 at Jind, and 10*39 at Didri. 

In the villages of Sangrur tahsfl well water is generally used for Wawt'iupply, 
drinking, the water of the tank or pond (/oA*'') being only used for bathing 
and watering cattle. The water-level is not I'cry deep except in the Bil&n- 
wili iidqa, where it varies from too to 150 feet, and the construction of wrells 
entailing great expense wells are very few. In Jlnd tahsH generally, as 
the water-level is very deep, the jehars are used (or drinking, those near 
the canal or its rdjbihds being supplied from them in time of drought. 

The jckars of the Hrdmi tract, however, run dry in dry weather, causing 
great suffering to the cattle, and water has to he carried from village to 
village in carts. This is especially the case in the villages adjoining the 
Rohtak and Hissir Districts. In Didri tahsf!, where there are no canals, 
the villagers suffer much from scarcity of water, as that in the wells is 
generally brackish. The larger villages and towns have deep tanks with 
fakka ghdh, which are full in the rainy season, but run dry in seasons of 
drought, when the villagers suffer considerably and are often compelled to 
abandon their homes. In some villages drinking wells are dug on tne banks 
of the /sAur j, so as to allow the water to filter into them, and this has the 
effect of making the well-water sweet. An aperture (mrt) is sometimes 
made in the well cylinder, so that it communicates with the tank when the 
latter is full, and water is then let into the well. This also helps to keep 
the well water sweet. 

The fauna and flora are much the same here as in the adjoining parts Fsui* ui i«a. 
of Patlila, and the geological formation » also identical with that of 
the Patlila plains. 
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Section B.—History, 


TKe histcry^ of Jtcd as a separate and ruliDg State dates from 
1763^ la which year the confederate Sikhs having captured Sirhind town 
from the governor to whom Ahmad Shah Durini had cntnisted it, parti^* 
lloned the old Mughal province of Sirhind. Prior to that year Sukhchen* 
grandson of Phuf, the ancestor of all the PhulkiAn families, had been a mere 
rural notable- On his death in 1751 Balinw^ili, whkh he had foundedi 
fell to Alam Singhi his eldest sonj Badriikh&n to his second son Gajpat 
Singh, and Dialptira to Bul&qC, 


The pedigree of the present Rajas o[ Jind and Nibha is given 
below 

PMUL 

I 

r — — —j - i -— i i “ n 

Tnoba. Rlm^ RI^d, CliADdh Takhal 

siEiceftdr el jinoratqr --- - 1 » ■ 

the FttEUa el the aacutofi e! the Laudgharii lunil/* 

2^ Jkndfte 

fimilio- funlly. 


Gerdils^ 

e| tlie NabbA. fimlfy- 


SuJihcben, 


AIm Singh, 
(L 17^4- 


Raja Gajpat SjKqiij 
d. 17S9. 


Bbliql Siti^br 
ffem whom 
dKcud^ Ihe 
DilipoHfr S«rdin^ 


Mihaf SiDSfa, R*}A Bhas Such, 

d. t 77 ». “• 

KarC^inSh, ^ T. . 

d. lySi- RajaFataii SinoHp PtrUb Singh, 


Hhdp ^ngbj 
d, tSi$, 

1 


d. iSsa. 

Raja Saiioat Smon, 
d- i&^ 


d. iSid 


MiJitib Sii^b, 

d tSl6- 


Ksnn £lngb, 
d 1S1B. 

Raja SAsor Sitoh, oc-m 
d jM 4 ^ 

I 


-1 

Bajlwii Singh, 
d 1830. 


StdebnSingh^ 
d 


Rhagw^n Slnghj 
d 1852, 


TLt^USififh, R*j4R*«t«t«SiK<i«. „ ,r ' 1 . J* 

d iBa 8. d. Hirnirt Stngh, Rija Hfra SIflgh (of 

^ t a. iSi®. NiWuj. h. Sks^ 


Btlblr Si^gb. 

I ^ 

Raja RAniiit Shcoh, 
b. 1879. 


Tibi RlfrodATTiu Singh, 
b. 1883, 


Dfwin Slogh, 
d iSau 
I 


Sher Singh, 
d i8&2* 


d. mu 


Hit Kmia Slegh, 
b l96i. 


SfaifniKer Siogb, 
b. (871- 


*Tbtt Si pritiapiUj tiScHi tpom Oriffia^i FtiPiib Rtfiis ud Mii^s CbUti. 
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Rail of Nibha he attacked Afuioh, miaoson ana 

the Nibha tcTTltorles, and though compelled the Raja of Patmla to 
SuauSrthTtwo S™er ^ succeeded fo retiring the latter, and 

[t S eSr since remained State. In the next howev^ 

the Dellii government made an attempt to recover Jlnd, but the PhuJW 
sites combined to resUt the attach, and it ^vas repulsed. Gajpat bingh 
then built the fort at the town of Jfnd m 1775, and ™n after this Jfnd 
and Pntiiila loined in an invasion of Rohtah, but the Mughal power was 
Slg Iniugh to compel them to give up m®t of their J 

1 *4 '#1*^ PiiTiTffiraLiii -VraiTi in 1780 thfi allies inarched an Meerut i 

b!/ie«'clrfeatcd^ln<i GaiprSlngh was Uker prisoner by the Muhamma- 
^n general. His release was ouly 

He died in 1786 and was succeeded by his son, Bhag Smgh, inheriting 
the title of RJja with the territories of Jlnd and SaJldon, and Bhop Singh 

obtaining BadriSkhan. .r,.,* rr - j c j- 

Rija Gajpat Singh's daughter. Slhf Raj Kaur, Sardar 

Mahftn Singh; SukarcQrla, and became the niotber of Maharaja ^jit 
Singh. Gajpat Singh's position on the north-western corner of the 
Robik couarj' male it easy for him to invade Gohtna and Hisair 
whenever the Mahrattas hyipencd to have their hands full elwwhere, 
and he and hi* sou Bhdg Singh ultimately farmed these territories as 
lessees of the Mahrattas, and held them until the be^«n'"g the l^t 
centorv. Raja Bhag Singh had shrewdly held alwt from the combmation 
against the British r and when Scindia's power in Northern India wk ulti¬ 
mately broken, and he was obliged, under the Treaty of the 3 ^h of Decem- 
ber 1^03, to siitreiider his posseasiotis west A>t the Jumna^ LordJ.ak^ reward- 
ed Bhag Singh bv eon firming his title in the pohana estate. He afterwar^ 
accomJmied Lord Lake as far as the Beas in his pursuit of Jaswant Rio 
HolkaiTardhe was seat as an envoy to his nephew, l^harap Kanjit 
Singh, to dissuade him from assisting the fugiti^vc mmee. Thc_rni^ion wm 
suc^fuL Holkar was compelled to Irave the Pwjab, and Bhag Singh 
received as his reward the p^rg^na 0! Bawana to gie south-west of Pan^t. 
The history of Ranjit Singh's interfer^ec in the Pykiin Sutes 
given above (page 48). From Raniit Singh, Ra,i Bhig Smgh reeeiv^ the 
territory now included in the Ludhiina District, comprising Jhandiila, Riikot, 
Bassian and JagrSon, He died in iStg after ruling 30 years, and was 
succeeded by his son Fateh Singh, who died in iBsa. 

Troublous times followed, Sangat Singh who sucewded his father 
Fateh Siagh was obliged for a period to desert his capital and ^v^r 
the admlnistratioo to foreign hands. Matters, however, mended after his 
death, in 183+. Sangat Singh had no son, and the qo^ion of escheat 
arose in the absence of direct heirs, though the collateral ciaiman^ were 
many. Orders were finally passed, In 1837,10 favour of Sarup Smgh of 
Bazidpur, a third cousin 01 the deceased Rija, as the nearest male heir. 
But he was held to have no right to succ^ to more territory than ww 
possessed by his great-graodfather, Gajpat Smgh, through whom he 
dei^dhis title. Ibis territory consisted of jfnd proper and nine_ other 
fjrgtnas, cootaniog 333 villages, with a revenue of Rs, *,30,000. Lstate* 
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jrielding Rs. 1,82,000 were resumed by the British Government as eseheate* 
including the acquisitions of RijaBhig'Singh ia and near Ludhianat Pinipat, 
Hanst and Hissar, and wheii Kaithat was resumed in 1843 the MahaUn 
Ghabdin ptrgana was given to Jiod in exchange for a part Of Safidon. 

Before the outbreak of the 1st Sikh War the RAja of Jtnd was in close 
alliance with Patiila against Raja Devindar Singh 01 Nibha, His attitude 
to the British Government, however, was anything but friendly in 1845, 
until a fine of Rs. ioiooo For failure to supply transport, when called upon, 
recalled him to his allegiance and a belief m the power of the British. 
Consequently in the 1st Sikh War his conduct was cxemfdary. The excr* 
tions of his people in providing supplies and carriage were great; his con- 
tingqpt served with the British troops, and a Jind detachoient which acconi- 
{lanied the Patiila contingent to GhunghrAna under Captain Hay was highly 
praised by that oflicer for its steady conduct and discipline. Later on a 
detachment accompanied the expedition to Kashmir, where a revolt w'as in 
progress against Mahirdja Gulab Singh, Jind received in reward a grant of 
land of the annual value of Rs, 3,000, while the fine of the previous year 
was remitted. Another grant, yielding R,s. t ,ooo, was shortly afterwards 
added in consideration of the abolition of the State transit dues. In 1847 
the RAja received a taaad by which the British Government engaged never 
ID demand from him or his successors tribute or revenue, or commutation 
in lieu of troops : the RAja on his pan promising to aid the British with all 
his resources in case of war, to maintain the military roaik, and to suppress 
tali, slave-dealing and infanticide in his territories. When the 2nd 
Sikh War broke out Rlija Sar dp Singh offered to lead hU troops in person 
to join the British army at Lahore. He was warmly thanked for the offer 
and the loyalty which had prompted it, though the services of himself and 
his troops were declined, 

RAja Samp Singh’s loyalty was again conspicuous during the hi utiitK. 
He occupied the cantonment of Kamil with 800 men, and held the ferry 
over the Jumna at Bhagpat, twenty miles north of Delhi, thus enabling the 
.Meerut force to join Sir H. Barnard’s column. The Raja was personally 
engaged in the battle of Alipur on the 8th of June and received the congra¬ 
tulations of the commander-in-chief, who pesented him with one of the 
captured guns. At the end of June the Raja was compelled to pay a fly¬ 
ing visit to Jindas the rebels of Hiosi, Rohuh and Hissar had induced some 
of his villages to revolt. He returned to Delhi on the gth of September, 
where his contingent ultimately took a prominent part in the assault on the 
city, scaling the walls with the British iro^ and losing many of their num¬ 
ber in killra and wounded. Raja Sarup ^ugh was the only chief who was 
present with the army at Delhi. He was further active throughout in send¬ 
ing supfities to the hesi^ng force and in keeping open the lines of com¬ 
munication and preserving order in the districts adjoining his State. The 
commissar-genera] declared that but for the timely supidies furnished 
by the Elaja the quantity of store* would at first have been insufficient for 
the troop. After the fall of Delhi the Riji sent aoo men with General Van 
Coniandt to mtisi, 1 10 more with Colonel R. Lawrence tojhajjar, while 
250 remained to gafTBon Rohtak. The Governor-Gejicral in his notifica- 
cation of November Jth, 1857, said ihat the steadv support of the Rija of 
Jiod called for the marked thanks of the Government. These splendid 
services received a fitting retvard in the grant of the DAdrl territory, cover¬ 
ing nearly 600 square miles, fofeited on account of the rebelibn of its 
NawAb. Thu territory now yield* a revenue of over two lakhs of rupees 
per annum. He was also given 13 villages, assessed at Rs. 1,38,000, in 
the KulArAn farganm^ close to Saogrdr, where the RAja now ha* hi* capi¬ 
ta], and a house at Delhi, valued at R*. 6,000, together with additional 
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BrEh U,.n lho« prcvaUmg 

)ti tUe neighbourlhg Brltijh District*. Fifty viil.igcs broke out tn open 
molt, the police station of B*dlira wa* seiecd. and rtide rdrcnchniriils 
thrown op outside some of the TlUagts, while tlic «mi*cirdiacd tribe* of 
Bikiner and Sbekhiwatf went invited to help, on proonsc of plunder and 
pay, Raj* Raghblr Singh lost no time in hurrying lo the scene of the 
dirtorbancea with about t\io thousand men of aJl arms. The village of 
Charkf, where the ringleaders of the rebellion had entrenched themselves, 
was carried by assault, two other village* were iTcatcd in like manner, and 
w ithin six weeks of the ouibreat the country was again j^efectly quiet. 

The Raja rendered prompt assistance to the Stritish Government on Awbtinc* In 
the occasion of the Kilka outbreak in 187^. He sent tw o guns, a troop of 
horse, and two companies of infanUy to Maler Kotia at the request of the 
Deputy Comniiisloncrof Ludhiana, and the rising rvasefrcctnally sopiiresscd. 

When the Jnd ,\fghati War broke out in 1878 the British Govern* H^Tp h^ind 
mcnl ac-cemed the lojal oficr of KAja Raghbir Singh to furnish a contingent* 

The find force consisting of 500 sepoys, 200 ssWrj, with a_ large staff 
and two guns, arrived at Thai in May 1879 and renderod iiseful mvi« on 
tlic iiii« of c-oifi mini icatJons. The liofiQrafy tille of was 

ronferred on the Haja of Jlnd in perpetuity, and Sardar Jagat Singh, the 
Slate Politica] Officer, was decorated with the C i. t,, white Sardar Ratan 
Singh, commanding the contingent, received a sword. .\ similar offer in 
the Egyptian Campaign of i88j was declined with a suitable recognition 
of the Rija'f loyalty. 

Raja Raghbfr Singh was indefatigable in hiq clforts to promote the Rlj* RiibUr 
proanerily, matcfial and otherwise, of his p^jilo. He rebuilt the town pf ?**^'*’'*!*"** 
Sangtur, modelliug it largely cm Jaipur, and made many improvements in 
Ji’ad, Dadrj and Sdfdon. lie establiihed daily dhdributiana ot alms (w/e 
Aaref}, and contributed large sutii* to religious inatilalions at various places 
in the State and elsewhere. Beside* the routine business of the Slate, to 
which he devoted a large part of the day, the Raja wai* keenly interested 
in encouraging local arts and manufai:turc9. He sent various workmen^ in 
g old, silver, wood, clc.i to learn the higher branches of their craitf at Rurkf 


'• JUji* et tk« f eBjib, pace 37^ 
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and other centres. He practieaU)' created the carpel industry of Sangriir 
and made a great collection of objects of art. In this way he gave a great 
stimulus to local talcntj and Jfnd is undoubtedly the first of the Phulkian 
States as regards artistic manufactures. This able and enlightened ruler 
died in iSSy, and his death was a loss to the province. His only son 
Balbfr Singh had died during his father’s lifetime, leaving a young son. 
Kanblr Singh, to succeed to the gad^i. Raja Ranfafr Singh, born in 1^79, 
was then only S years old at his accession, and a Council of Uegeticy was 
appointed to carry on the administration until he attained majority. Pull 
powers were given him in November 1S99 in a darSdr held at Sangnjr. 

An account of the relations of the Phulkian States w'lth the British 
Government has been given above li>age 4S). The ser\'ices of the Imperial 
Service jind Infantry in Tirah will be noticed below in Chapter Ilf, Sec¬ 
tion G (.'\rmy 3 

.Antiquities. 

The famous battle-field of Kuruksheira, where the Kauravas and 
Paodavas fought for eighteen days, is situated on the south side of Thanesar, 
30 miles south of Ambala in the Punjab, and an account of its antiquities 
will be found described in Cunningham's Archxohgical Stirt^y Reports, 
\’ol. XJV, p. 86. Given below is a note by L. Raghunath Das, Superinten¬ 
dent of Ethnography in the Jind State, which relates to that pn of the Kuruk- 
shcira which lies in that State and forms tftc southerti border of the sacred 
territory, lying west of Pi'uiijiat and Including Saffdon and Jind, the two 
ancient towns which are the most important places in the south as Tiifincsar 
and Pehoa arc in the north of the Kuruksheira. The details of the various 
temples, shrines and places of pilgrimage in this tract do not lend counte¬ 
nance to Cunningham's suspicion that both Kalthaf and Jind have been 
included in the holy circuit in recent limes to gralifv the Sikh Kajas of 
those places. Tlic archeological remains of the southern Kuruksheira do 
not appear to have ever been examined by an expert, though the whole 
territory ivould probably repay systematic exploration. The note is as 
follows 

(1) At Baraud in the Safjdoii ildqtti and 3I miles to the north-easL of 
the town of Saitdon, is a temple of Mah&deo, which Is said Lodatc from the 
Sat ft is visited by the people on the Shivatdiris\ and as there are 

no/iy«Wr, the villagers here perform w'orship themselves. 

(i) At Saffdon Itself there arc three ancient tiratks and temjile*,, 
supposed to hai'c been built towards the close of the Dwapar Vuga, namely, 
Nageshvara Mahideva, Naga-Danianf Devf (or Bhawan Devi) and NSga 
Kshetra. The legend goes that at the end of the Dwapar Vuga aRfija Parfk* 
sit was bitten by a serpent, Taksaka. To avenge him, Ids son Rija 
Janamujaya csublished the images of Nageevara Mahadeva and KAga-DamaDl 
Devf (the goddess who slaughters serpents) in the temples and invoked 
them. He then made a hedi kavian, or place of sacred fire, and held a 
holocaust of the snakes with their skaitis (powers). (0 tidgeshvara 
Tills temple, which Ues on a tank, contains an idol of 
NAgethvara ^fahf^deva, and fairs are held here on the 13th and 
14th of Siwan and PhSgan in the dark half of the month. The wor¬ 
shipper here is believed to obtain Niga-loka. (ii) The tifnvuin Deviji 
or temple 9/ the goddess,—Thii, temple contains an idol of Niga- 
DamanJ Devi. Fairs arc held on the ytli aivd (jth of Asaui and Chet sndi. 
The temple was rebuilt by Rdja Raghbir Singh of jfnd La Sambal 
»W 3 - jVdga Kshetra lait^.-^Thc lank was rebuilt by Rija 

Raghbir Smgh m the same year, and the Hrath of NSga Kshetra is the 
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place where the snakes were Blaughterea and hence is ®- 

Bathing »n it is believed to set one free from the frar of Xa^s ^ Descriptive. 

The temple of Sri Krishna here was alw erected by Raghbfr 

Srngh i^^he same year. Its fair is held on the BiU Bhadon|jrfK 

The adminUtration of the above temples is m the hands of the Mate AbIhiwIi**, 

authorities, three Gaur Brahmans of the Kaushika gstra being nominated as 

fujdrh and paid by the State. 

iH There is also a temple of Mahfdeva at P^u KaUn in 

the Saffdon iid^a, 3 miles nortli-west of Safidon. It is or 
so called becau^ Parfisara Rlshf performed Frances here, t ^Jtw 

From the Sal Yuga, and its fairs are held on the 13th and 14th of Sjiwaii 

andPhAgan dadi. People also bathe here on e%crv Sunday m biv.an 
It is in charge of a ShAmi Bairagf of the Riimafiandi order, nho must 
remain celibate. 

(4J TheSinghI Rikh tank at Sanghanat 4 west of Saf(don, owes 

Its name to Singlil-Rikh. the Rishf who ivorshipF*^ there. Bathing m it on a 
farai or Ifte day is meritorious. 

U) There is also a temple of Mah^deva jit Hat, 6 miles south-west of 
Safidor in the same ifdfa on the Panch Nid.* U 

the Sat Yog, and to bathe in its tank is equii'alent m spiritual effica^ to 
wrformingS/o/r. There are fairs hereon the same dates ^ at PAjfi 
l^alin, but no regwUf fuJdHs are though occasionally a ShJ^i 

(Bairagi), a BrahmachAri, a Gosain or a f fitlhu may halt here m his wander¬ 
ings. ^rwo miles from H 4 i is the Aranhak Yaksha, one of the four yaishas 
Or monsters, who guarded thr* four comers of the battle-ne . 

(6) The Suraj Kund tank at KAUh. 9 i miles south-wc^ of 
Saffdon in the same f%ii, is believed to owe its origin to buraj 
NatAin, and bathing in it at any time, but more spe«^ly onj 
Sundav* is held to avert the tiifnj graA or evil influence of thejun-g^. 

The old temple of Suraj, Bhitwan at buraj Kund, the rui^ of which 
are still to be foundj leaving been demolished, a new tcinpje of Knshna and 
Radhika was built by a BairAgf of Brij, whose Mds hold it m succession 
from him- 

(7) At Tamni, T3 miles west nf Safidon, are a terapfr and tenk of 
Jamadagni, father of Parashuraina. People bmhe in the tank on Sundays 
and the p&ranmdsi or tSth of every month. The temp c ‘s /« the charge 
of a ShAmi of the RAmanandl order, and has a him«/i of Bo hl$dhs of lard 
attached to it. 


(8) At Asan, which is at a distance of 14 miles in the so«th'’W'C5t of 
Bafidon, is an ancient lank, called Asvlni*Kumfra after the god in iifhose 
honour a Risht did there. The legend in the Vamana Purana 

goes that an ugly Rishi, being laughed at in pie assembly of the sages, 
did F"*^*'*^*^ invoked the god .Ashvlnt-Kumira, who appeared 

before him, and bestowed on him beauty, saying "be beautiful after 
bathing in this Unk." Hence bathing in it on Tuesday is believed to 
enhance one's beauty. 


fg) At Bar Ah Kalan, which is 17 miles south-west of Safidon* are the 
tank and temple of BarAlijJ BhagwAn, commemorating Vishnu 5 naraha or 

• Panch Nid, Hwplice wheiej fOarAr ircre "ith S chaonri, by UAt A'irfiA 

iSnitAdti (Biwan PAraah 
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boar incarjiatioiip The fair is held an the nth add lath of Bhadon sudL 
Bathing in the tank and tvorshipping the god Barih are believed 
to secure the highest place in heaven. iTie Cbandar-Kup or Moon- 
\veU TJrathi built here in honour of the moon (Soma Deva)s is an 
aticienl cave in which water collects in the rainy season^ and in this 
water the moon is supposed to have bathed. Her evil influence is 
averted by bathing here on the nth and laih of Bhadon jh^/i or 
on a Monday* The Sapt-Rishi Ruud or tank of the Seven Rishis 
is also here. The legend in the Tilat Cyan Cranth h that the !ieven 
RishfSp Radbuka^ etc., came here after visiting the or tanks of 

Kiirukshetrap and made their htii (rei^tlng-plncel and Fiotimn here. 
After a time thev went to Pindtamk [(-^iiidara). It is of spiritual 
benefit to bathe in it on the days mentioned above or on any 
sacred day. A Sdraj Ktind is also her«% hatlimg in which is as 
meritorious as performing worship at an ecllfk^e of the sun. The 
baLhhig day b Sunday. There is also a Chandar Kuiid, to bathe in 
which IS et^ual to worshipping at an ecli|jfic of the moon^ The batlilng 
day h Monday* 

(lOj At . Pindarar which is ^o miles soalh^west of Safidon^ is 
another Soma Tfralh^ with a temple of Soma I^har Maliadeo, “acred 
to the moon and the planet Shukra f\'ei!us). Thb tank is visited 
by many tliousaiids of iieopkj often from distant places, at a Somiwali 
Xmawas, or a Motidav which falls on I he day before a netv moon, 
and a fair is also held on the 13th and l4lh i^edi both in Pliagan 
and Sawaii. .At a Somawati Ami was pilgrims offer l^lls 

of rkr-fiourt for the bcnelit of deceased aiicestors. and this b as 
efficacious a$ a pilgrimage to Gaya. Alms offered on such an 
occasion are also equal in merit to the perfornmnee of a Kajsu 

J^e- 

(iijTtie temple of jainti Devi or Goddess of Viclorj^ at Jfnd 
which owes Its name to this temple, and which i$ miles South¬ 
west of Saffdouj tv;is buiU by ^udhlsthira and his brothers, the 
Pandavas, before Iheir fight with the Kauravas. A tank called the 
Siiraj Kund lies in front of the temple and is now filled with canal 
%vater. On llie lank of Somn^th, in the town of JSnd^ are the 
temples of Mahadeo called the Soma (shwara shivdid and Mansi 
DevL The tank derives its mmo from the Moon-god Somai and by 
bathing in it one can reach the moon. On another tank, called the 
J^walmll Ishwara, is another rAiViiifd of Mahideo bearing the same 
name as the tank. Bathing here Is believed to free the soul from the 
door (bonds) of transmigration. The .Vsaiikh Tirath at jfed is an 
ancient tank so called becau.se countle.ss risMs are said to 

have worshipped there. To bathe in it on a sacred day i$ 

equivalent to a pilgrimage to Badri Xath* Washing in the Asni DhirH 
Tiratbj also an extremely ancient tankp cleans from sin if performed 
on a Thurftby. In Sambat 1903 H. Raja Sarup Singh built the 
Raj Rajishrf or f.ord of the State Temple at J(nd. The fair 15 held 
on the ist to the Qth of Chaii and Asauj sudi. 

(ir^) At Bara-bald Is a temple to Grahf Devf. who was a Yakshanf 
goddess of GrIhi Rtshi- A fair is held on the 7tli and Sth of Chait and 
Asauj sudL Visiting it is believed to avert sins. Here loo is an 


^Sjiri-bAa Vi 114 reiilei luutb.wvsi of Salldvii. 
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ancient tank caUed the Punpsinya, so called because Nar Singh washed 
his hojidjL in it a second time alter kitling HarnAk^sh. Bathing in 
it as as efficacious as bathing in |hc Kirt Saach, ivhlie it also 
makes the bather more prudent^ This village also contains a very 
old tank called the Kirt Sauch or place of hand-Avashiiig. so called 
because Kac Singly the lion iiicarnatlon of Vlsbnu, killed the Daiya 
or Demon Harniikash at this spot and washed hfs hands and feet in 
it. It is bcnelicial to bathe in it on a rutp and to do so is equivalent 
to performing a Pdiidrik Jag. 

(13) At Ikas. which is 35 miles off Safidon in the south-west direction, 

is the Kans* or ' Goose' tankp aUo called the Dhundu or 'seeking/ t^cause 
here Krishna, after escaping from the Oopfs, concealed himself in the 
guise of a goose (Hans is a symbol for soul) while they KOoght liiin 
in the same shape. It Is customary to bathe tn it on a Sunday m SAivan, 
or on any Bathing in it Is believed tb he equivalent in merit to 

making a gift {pun) of r^ooo cows. 

(14) Kam RniV ivhich Is at a distance of sS miles in the south-west 
directionp also a village of peculiar sanctity. U contains — ^j'J A 
Lcmple to Patas Ram, adjoining which are the Ram Hirdln* Siiraj 
Kund and San Hitha. The Ram Hirdh or ■ Temple of Paras Rani^ marks 
the s|>ots where that hero destroyed the Chhatrfs. The legend in the 
Mah^hharata goes that " Paras Ram killed Sahansara Bahfi {thousand armed) 
with all his sons anti saimt, * army/ and filled live kun^s with blood, bathed 
lun'iself in them and offered Tibatijll to his deceased father, jamdag^n, 
saving i Mt is the blood of those who killed you and took away your 
^dmdhairih cow/ Then Paras Ram lookup his axe, and bi^n slaughteriJig 
KshatrAyfSp" \vhile the San Hitha is midway between the Ram Hirdh and 
the Suraj Kund. People bathe in these tanks on the [5th sadi of Katik and 
Balsakh, after which they worship in the teiuple which contains images of 
Paras Ram and hiu preiits Jamdagan and Ranbdka, feed Brahmans, and 
give aims to the poor. Also at an eclipse of the sun they bathe in the l^an 
Hitha tank and at an eclipse of the moon in the Ram Hirdh; by doing so 
they believe that they will reach Swarga (paradise!, (rVj The temple of 
Kapal Vaksha is in the south-vv^t of Ram Raf. The Yaks ha was a 
door-keeper of the Knrukshetra. The temple is worshipped on the 
same ilaySr ^nd is in the charge of a Kanpli,ita Jogi. (iti'i Tlie 
temple of Anokhali Mekhla Devi, wSto iivas the Yakskiim of Kapal 
Yaksha, is in the charge of a Gaur Brahman. A fair is held on the 
same dap. 

(is) At Pohkar Khcrii which is 39 miks south-w^t of Safidon, 
In the south-west of the village, is a tank of Pnshkarjf, with a temple 
of Mahadeo^ Tlie name Pohkar Is from Pushkar, meaning * great purifier/ 
Here Brahma, Vislmu and Maliesh worshipped, and there is special 
worship of Mahadeo on the r3th and 14th of Phigan and Sawan* 
while bathing here on 15th Sifdi of Katik or Baiaakh (each a Siirnf^ 
or day sacred to the sun) is equivalent to performing a as^am^dd 
or hoTStssacrilicep 

[i 6) Dindu U a tank where Daryodhan is said to have hidden during 
the Mahabharat battle and to have been caught by R4ja Yudhishtar. 
lienee the name Dindil — to search)* 


Wm HlnJh 5* wlwr* the hraet q[ Pxm Rtjti li Ut Pafip 

Riiti and AifdA means hearty 


CHAP, I, B* 
Descriptive, 

HiSToaT* 

Antifuitin. 
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CHAP. I. C. 
Descriptive. 

PoPI 7 LAnO]tk 

Phyjilnl cb^rufr* 
leflstica of %ht 
people T 

Tb« ^ikhf. 


The Sik^, who are mostly found in tnbail Sangrur, stand first in 
physique. They must-uW, stout, tall, often attaining si* feet, 

liajiusome, with reddish brown com|jlexion and generally long lived. Besides 
King good husbandmen they make excellent soldiers, as they still possess 
t^he military spirit infused by Guru Govind Singh. 1 ’he followitig kaitt 
describes tlie characteristics of the Sikhs 


“ Bitnire battsii bir cbbjtrl tbbabUt dkir .- 
CkbaU thhait ras hir javdit bhunsile h%i». 
Sahat $amisrA ja/w sudbe shiyam sH ; 

bdnkre mnekhaire batn. 


Lotban banSitH An'/t u ritaun bain raben iaiVair pat ; 
Bbon lain bank cA^tir^f tbbaun bain bbdt tdt kbiie bain 
^OJ»A jfj'ntjVi, sttipUi /h 7, fliVf; 

Sab sjhgl iujile Idt ^dtji ke ranj^ttt bain.** 


Ij^d^me. brave, bold and resolute 
KshatrfyAs, luspit^^ with bravery and enthusiastic vouths Uaiadn). Thev 
Uy-e flmvmg, well kept, straight beards whether bla^ or white, curled and 
twisted moustaches, and smiling eyes which are terrible to thdr enemieB 
rhey have ^rved, ovOT-strained eyebrows and reddish brown shinine 
foreheads. Hiey are ^vell dressed m white, yellow, red or blue clothes and 
all aregood-Jookmg. They are gay felloivs beloved of the Guru." 


Thf J^tik 


tahsIJs Jfnd and Dadrf, who 
^e the backbone of the agriculturista. They range from 5 f«l 4 inches to 
6 in height and can carry 1 to 3 maunds. Their women take a Urie 
share m cultivation and are generally stalwart, leading healthy lives, oFtfn 
attaining the a^ of 70 years, Thejatsare not to pleasure the" 

wants are simple and easily satisrnsd, and they describe them thus— ' 


ebaitgt bail dtib trd dat matt lerri * 
Hakk hit&M nya, W sdk sit jtori; 

Bburi bhains kd dutib, wtf rdiargbalnd i 
find df iartar ta bakr aw baind. 


Th« Rmrhirfp 
Ahtn tnd 
Ribbiifi. 


■ Let me sec 10 gooo oxen and to maunds of mixed grain, fair justice 

and agreement with rdativ« and partners, and the milk oU ^ay buffalo 

and ^merniurao stir into It God give me so much and Wl not sav 
anoth«word. Reddish brown colour, long pointed f/tfd) „oJ 

deer- ike ihin red bps, and long deep black hair, ari 

the cliaractenstics of beauty according to the far Tk -1 r 

the tribe Is pronounced Jat in tahsll Sangriir, but Jit in Jfnd'and Dad*rf”^ “ 
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Alilrs and Ratibaris are not mferior in sitength and personal appearance 
1 0 the jats- 


Jfnd witli 232 persons to the square mile stands 8tli arnong the i6 
Native States under ilie political cgntrol of the Punjab GoverJimcntp iit 
density of total population on total area. The density of the toLaJ population 
and of the rural element, on the cultivated area, is 344 and 209 respectively^ 
The pressure of the latter on the culturable ure^i is only 191* 

Tlic population and 
density of each tahsfl is 
given in the mar^n^ the 
density shoum being that 
of I he total population on 
the total area. 


former is shown in the 
margin. Since iSpj the 
new capital of the SUtc^ 
Sangrur, sho^\s a remark¬ 
able increase of 34 per 
centp Saffdoii and Balan* 
wall also show increases of 
5 and 11 pet cent, res- 

t cctivelv. All the rest 
a ve fa lien j Baund and Ka- 
liana having declined very 
considerably, Baund by 15 
and Kaliana by 14 per cent- 
Only 14 per cent, of the Stale population live in towns. The average 
population of a village in the State is 550. 


T^tU- 
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The villages in the three tahsils differ xiiidely both in appearance and in 
the degree of comfort and prosperity which they have attained. The best are 
the Sikh villages of Sangrijr lansfl^ which have f^akkS AurW//, ihc houses 
of the SardAfs and wealthy Baniis being built entirely of brick, while the 
^achhd houses are plasteredr and for the most part kept scrupulouslj- clean. 
On the outskirts of the village site arc the mud huts or hovels of the 
village mentals such as the Chamarfi Chubris^ clc. In or close to each 
village there is usually a temple or gurd'^dra with a pond (foAflrj atUch- 
ed to it. The ts generally surrounded by a I hick fringe of large 
trecSi chiefly and Jtilar (acacia)/ and lias a 

well-built gMt on its bank* Jat villages arc generally built of 
sun-dried bricks^ plastered over with mud and looking neat. Nearly all 
the Jat villages contain a lofty and handsome chaupd/r AaiMl or 
farai (guest house) built of brick and several p^ikd In 

some of the larger villages there paHd shops whictv Fonti a small 
Aasdr* in Dadrl tahsfl the BSgrf villages arc poor and squalid, being 
often a mere cluster of hats in which a few families live^ but the 
ftlubammadan villages arc in better condition. In some villages of tins 
tahafl and in Dsdrf and Kaliana towns there are houses buift of 
stoue. Most of the villages In tafasHs Jlnd and Dadrf are ancient 
settlements of Jala and R&jpdts, Hindis and hluhamuiadans^ the 
latter being called Ranghars, immi^ajits from Rajputana and else¬ 
where. These villages were rouped Into l^ppdst some of which were 
named after Iht: gdt ^vhlch had founded or btsilt the villages in Ihe group, 


CHAB, I. Ct 
De&onptive* 

PDfULATItlll. 

Difrn^ity. 

Tmtt* G ^ 


Denai ijf by 


Population of 

Ta&U 7 0 / fart 
3 , 


Vrllige^, 
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DeBcr^ptlve. 


Im tafuii 
Jimd. 


Pgl^ULATlOW^ 

L. 
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3 

Vllbgct. 

3’ 
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5^ 
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-fi^ 
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31 
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These leppas still subsist In one respect, it being the ciisloni for the 
brotherhood of a. git ivlihm a toppd to assemble when disputes occur 
regarding marriages or deaths or customs of the brotherhood, and settle 
them among themselves. 


In Uhsil SangroT t^ppai do not exist, though villages are found bear¬ 
ing the names of the Jal WtJ which settled them, e.g,, Mahilan, Mauran, 
Kularan. Similarly In Jmd tahsH, Maldr takes its name from the Mawal 
Rajputs, and there are villages named after Jats, Kumbars, Rors, Brahmans, 
Gujars and Ahlrs. There is also a village of Banlas and another 
of Bairagis. Frequently a village gets Its name from the common 
ancestor of the proprietors, as Hetwal from Het Rfim; Dalamw^la 
from Dalam; Pawali from Pola RAm, and many others. 'Phe late 
R«ja of Jlnd founded a number of villages and called them after 
various musical modes, Filu Khera, Bliairon Khcra, Rllm Kali, Mai* 
sarf, Sandhoi Kbera (from the Sindhu mode), Bhfig Khcra and Sirt Rfig. 


Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as It stood at the 
tadon,* Ihree enumerations of 189* and 1901. !n the iSSi—i Sg) decade 

Tsiff6 Fat* the increase was 13'9 per cent. In the 1891—1901 decade the decrease 
'g per cent. The fluctuations in population liavc not been by any 
means uniform in the different tahsfls, as the table below shows. The 
decrease in the State population since 1891 is entirely due to the decrease 
In Dadri Uhsil, whence many persons had emigrated at the time of the 
census of 1901 
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\ Part A 


The following table shows the effect of migration on the population CHA^T. C. 
of the Jind Sute according to the census of 1901_ Descriptive. 


PerwBS. 




From williio Ihe Pwajat Ami N<irth- 
Wfl»t FrottUer Pfovliic«. 

U, From iKt rtrt I nilit «- 

iU, From tht ml af Aaii * 

ti. From otber cotinlfie* 

ToUl liflmIgfPJiti * 

S M Jjf 

L To »sthta the Punjife an<l North- 
W«k Frontlcf Province. 

i». To ths rest oE Indti 

Toljd Emigrwits 

EiLm* ol Immi^rtnU ovtf Ernigrtnt* 
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7 r^ 
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Sl>r*lSf 
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St.wf 

366 


The bulk of the immigration is from the Districts, States and Pro* 
vinces in India noted below 
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United FreTincM of Agri tod OuJh 


Number irf nuki 
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The emigratlATi is nnalnly to the Districts, Stales and Provincea 
noted betow 


District, Stale or ZVovEnce. 


Females. 
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nett mlerchangCB of 

population with the Districts, States and Provinces in India. - 


aflect its population, are noted below ;— 


which mainly 


Lokdru 
HissAr ... 

Gurgfion 
Rohtak *„ 

Kama! 

Ferosepore 
Patiala 
PijpUana 

United Provinces oI Agra and Oudh 

Comparison with the figures of 189 r shows that Jfnd lost, by intra- 
Om nr 1m hj Enin prdviiitiaJ tm* provincial migration alone, 4,735 souls 

It. 343 more than in iBgi. 

fgo'. 
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Gaid or lofi by refill mip*. Ijon in India, both withm th<? Ptiniab 

or from other provinces, we find 
^ result in jgoi is j «ain of 

Told », .. 370. * 
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Tlie figures (or agCp sex and civil condition are given in detail in 
Table ro of Part B The fotloAvirtg i^tatement shows the age distribntion 
of 10,000 persons of both sexes 



Age petiod. 
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RaT» PIR HiLLl. 


Ymak* 


The average of births registered in the quinquennial period rSg6-qj 

to igoD-01 was 6r36it 

_ _ — --- .-■-■ or 32‘5 per mille of 

the population. The 
highest number re¬ 
corded was in 1898*99^ 
viz.t 3,913^ and the 
lowest in 1900 01, 
tfis., 3^392. The mar¬ 
ginal table shoiTS the 
hgurcs by sexes. The 
average for the 
Funiab as a whole 
during the same period 
wa3 4J2. The figures 
therefore only tend to 
prove that a large 
number of births are: 
not registered: 


1900 Di 
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CHAP. I. C. 
DescrIpUve. 

f^OrULATION. 

iJeatlii« 




Ffw, 




Small poi. 






TKe qulntjuennial average of deaths for the same period was only 

5,230* or 185 per 
mille of the popula¬ 
tion* as against 30'S 





Malm. 

Frntiln. 

Ti^ttL 
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■Ml . 

HS 

ii3 

13-1 
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189^99 
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2S4 

TfiH 
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1500^1 
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24^ 
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»3-3 
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whole. Here again 
defective registration 
is apparent. The 
death-rates for the 
five years 1896-97 to 
tgoo-oi are given in 
the margin. 


The rommonest diseases arc feverrs and bowd compbiata. The high 
mortality in i5gf-]9O0 was due to fevers, that in t goo 01 to cholera. It 
will be seen that the recorded female death rate is lower than the male. 


the 


Malarial fever is prevalent in Jwd tahsil, and less so in SangnSr. In 
drv tract of Didrf there is little fever. The canal in Jiod is badly 
aligned and the drainage is imperfect. Fever caused 64 per cent, of the 
total mortality in 1892—1896 and 50 percent, in the nest five years, the 
impovement being probably due to the increased diatribulion of quinine. 

Cholera visits the State at intervals, generally after famine. Thus in 
iSgi^-iSge only 10 per cent, of the mortality was due to cholera, while from 
1897—(got cholera was responsible for Sg per cent. There was a serious 
outbreak in igor^i involving 6,132 deaths, while in the previous year 
there Here r^ooi deathi from ehoIcraH ^ 

SmalUpox caused 7 per cent of the total mortality in iSgy-iQO’ 
Diarrhoea and dysentery w ere the cause of only i per cent, of the deaths 
in that periods 

Plague firrt appe^ed in the spring of 1902. In the next twelve 
months or so (up to the end of May 1903) there were 2,546 cases with 
1.830 deaths—all io Sangrur tahsil- fn the first year inoculation dis¬ 
infection and segregation were tried, but were nl m ort * 

when plague reappeared in 1903. 


_ -— -.-I- 

entirely given up 


Orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans, old-fashioned people in town^i :,nA 
most villagers still patronise the and ksiims. but probably 
dispensaries are now resorted to by a majority of the wopJe. There ^ 
»me and Aa*f«r who are paid by the State at Sangrdr, Saffdon and 
Didrl, and besides this one or two private Batds or ihims are found 
in every town or large village. In villages which have none, a 
/oftr or pansdrUgtccn) IB generally to be found. Some of these are 
persons of experience and people of other villages will conmJt them, but 
most of th™ are niw or quacks and Him katln, /Aa/rd-iVdir »Im 

qu^ is ^ d^gerous to life as a bogus'^«B/7J is 
to faith. Nim Jmiims sometimM administer d&dfd or half burnt 

minerals, sometimes some unauitable drug {Aitf}. Bnitls prescribe either 
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AasAfiJk or simple^ and dA^fuSt oxtdenor various metats, or rds^ medicines 
compounded in various ii^ays with mercury and sulphiif. The siaiple ditigs 
are/i7ii for fevetj efta^dysid for fever and for purifying the bloody 
for indigcstioti and flatulence^ and black salt for indigestion. Waror 
(Cassia 6atubUs used as a purgative. For eye diseases rasd^nth used- 
Wisps of cotton ififfd) dipped in goat*s milk are also put on sore eye^lids 
alter applying /«/ (oxide of xme) for an hour or two at night or" green 
pomegranate leaved are pounded and apdied to the eyes. BMmsaint 
camphoft an eye powder invented by BhSm Sain, naina amrii powder, etc., 
certain kinds of lotion and pills and tep (plaster) are also qs^ as 

or eye-salves- Bmg dMtu or lead oxide and iamAeswar dhaidt 
copper oxide, are used for coughs : orgoldoxideisgiveafor various 

complaints. Certain rds are prepared in special ways, which are kept 
secret. They are of various kinds, ^Aartdr&dei a compound of goldi 
sulphur, mercury^ et&, is a tonic: s^nsJtafMf' h used for asthma, and 
6asa/ff Ma/ti for iapd-df^ or consumption. Various cocIIdus of ianafiA^ 
(violet), «»dA, aqua anisae or araf saunft nU&far (lotus (lowers), miikoA 
for fever, &c. NaAimf sometimes consult Persian works on medidne, 
such as the Tib-i-Akbarl, Tib^f*Sikandri, Sharab-asbib. Qar^ba-dfn-kabfr^ 
Akslr-A'zam, Majmila-l-baqA, KAnun Bu All, etc. Various foods are 
commonly given in cases ol sickness. Thus in Dddri tahsfl warm rdAri 
{Adjrd nour mixed with water and lasff, butter-oiak) and warm milk 
are given in fever, while in Jlnd and Sangrtjr tahsHs milk boiled with 
and (dried ginger) are eaten in winter lor fevers and colds. 

The rind of the ^me^anate (jTur/d/) and mtiiathi are given for coughs and 
somelimes ejwsin Ani gHa for fever, and k tr^r, afmaiM and salt for iodigcs- 
iicn. 


The number of inhrm persons per 10,000 of the population is given 
below :— 
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The comparison of the figures at the three censuses is given below 
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CHAP. 1 , C. Infant mortality is not more common than in the rest of the Pujiiiib 
DescTi^tlvo. ages of life are given below : — ^ ' 

PoroLATiow. Average 0/ tiealh-raies hy age ta the 3 -yetr period rgoo-oi to 1902-03. 
[arimt mortiJit^, 
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■ iz months of the first pregnancy, which Is caJtc<[ 

fetha nimal, the mother of the pregnant woman sends her a basket fti 11 
of sweets, cloth^, and Rs. 5, This is railed the mUff 4 h^Aiyd cere- 
mony. After nve months the mother sends her more clothes, 
t| maunds of sweets and Rs. 7. This is called the M. During the 
seventh month the pregnant woman ofers Jfr*r of rice to the BiSts or 

nature spirits. Ten /Adth or plates are filled with rice, and one of 
these js given to a Dumnl, another to a atmiaddmi, and a third‘to 
the husban^ while the fourth is for herself and the remainder for other 
relatives This is called ^ Skirnd. The above ceremonies are not 
among the Sikhs. At the time of nrconchment the d'i! 
tmidwifc) i^mes to the house. After severing the navel string and 
bunring it in the pound, she receives two rupees and some gar, 
and then washes the infant, rubbing it with flour. She also bathes 
the mother and receives 10 jfrr of grain. The eMcM dkadi ceremouv 
15 the Mine as that among Muhammadans, described below. Aij 
iron chain is tied round the cidrpdi and at its head a'sword or 
other instmment is placed to avert the infTueoccs of evil spirits. At the 
door a fire call^ is kept burning, afiraia and edf bein^ 

throwm on to it whenever any one enters the room. Leaves of the urn 
free tied on a string are hung over the door, at which a curtain Is also kept 

^ A black Mlt, boiled with a piece of cotton (phad). Ch/iudnl, 

n^e of o;a?dm.gAi and sugar. 15 first distributed among girls, and thei^ 
given to the mother for three days. On the fourth day mft of paaj iri Jlade 
of flour, gAf and sugar is given to her. Paa^, maSe of wheat 

ekiwl O'’ the tenth day. 

and m cm the child is a W, is also distributed among the brotherhood. 

On the sixth day the cAAalti ceremony is performed. In the case of a 
toy some of the brothcrhi^ ^d rther reSlves assemble at the mother's 
house, each bringing a of wheat tn kaUrds, or small plates, filled with 
nee and sugar. A suit of clothes. Re, j.. ^ piece of ™r AAe/i and 
10 eere ot wheat are also given to the father^ sister^ AmJngtto Sikhs 
more « given and among Stkh Sardir.^ sBU more. The ?fafii mates 
a satyd an the wall near the door and receives a nioce and snmp 
and the mother cats some PkicAri (rice and pulse cooffd) oS this dayl 
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On the lotli day the members of the Family and the Xdin li§ the 
whole house, clothes are washed, all earthen vessels broken and new 
onra bought in their place. On the nth day the Brahman comes to the 
bouse, lights the hom (sacred fire), and by way oF purification sprinkles 
the house with the Ganges water ami thus the s»lak or impurity i$ 
removed, BeFore this no outsider, such as a Bra liman, ChhatrF or 
Vaishy^. will cat and drink from the kitchen oF the liouse. After 
this cooked rice or hat-wi is distributed among the brotherhood. On 
the same day the various menials bring toys for the infant- Thus 
the Khatf brings a small bedstead and receives a garment and a rupee 
The Ndi and the Brahmaii put li/vi^ass on its head, each receiving a Fee. 
Tlie Niis of the wife’s mother and sister come w tth hadhdi (bdoging duA 
grass) and receive a shawl and a rupee and sometimes more according to 
means. The mother of the wife sends niaunds of hddus, made of flour 
and gwn and 15 sers of frs»/iri, gold and silver ornaments, 2^ suits of 
clothes for the woman and 4 for the boy. On the 40th day the mother 
bathes and distributes a str of panjiri among the brotherhood. 

MulioniiDadans in this State do not os a rule observe any ceremony 
before birth. In accouchmcnt the mother is laid on a quilt spread on a 
didrpdi, her head being kept towards the north and her face towards Mecca, 
The ddi severs the ndrsud or navel string and buries it in the ground 
Afterwards a Qisi is sent for and he recites the Adng in the child's 
right ear and the taibir in its Jeft car^ecciving a rupee and some gur. 
Some date-juice is then poured into the child's mouth as a token of welcome 
if it is a boy. Some old woman gives the infant the janam ghiUi 
which contains sauna, amaltds, stuns/ (anise), knyor and black salt 
boiled in a piece of cotton {pkad)^ 1 his jj called gurti in the Punialx 
The infant's aunt washes the mother’s nipples with warm water, 
receiving some money and ornaments- This is called the chkhi dh»di, 
p'or three or four day^ only chhudsix, a mixture of ajwairtt fAi and 
gur is cooked and given to the mother to eat. After three or 

lour days panjiri or mai, made of wheat flour, ghj, gund (or gum 
<rf the iktr tree) and sugar, is given to the mother and also dis¬ 
tributed among the relatives and brotherhood. On the sbth day 
the mother is bathed and her clothes dianged. Cooked fit, sweet 
boiled rice and large chapdiis, baked potsherd, are distributed among the 
poor and the brotherhood. This ceremony is called chhafiL The mother 
is also bathed on the loth, aoth and 40th days, and on the latter 
day the midwife receives a suit of clothes, a piece of gur igur ki 

iheli) and some money. This is called the chhtld. The mother is 

kept inside the room for 10 days and sleeps in the same room for 

40 days. A lighted chtrdgh and a piece of iron (a sword or chain) 

are kept in the room at night, and are supposed to avert the ba d 
influences of bidis or ghosts At the door of the room a fire js 

kept burning, and if any outsider wishes to enter, she throws ajwuin 

and rdi on tt- No cat or dog is allowed to enter the room. 

The mother is considered impure for 40 days in towns and for 10 

days in villages, and no one eats from her hand during that 
period. Tn the Punjab the first birth takes place at the house of 

the mother’s father, tf the child is a boy, the mother on returuinE 

to her husband's house brings back chhdchhak, rj-,, gold and silver 
ornaments, doilies^ utensils, etc,, for herself and the boy. Fn 

the Jfnd tahsll and lU neighbourhood the birth take.s place at 
the husband’s house, but four or six months afterwards the mother 
visits her father's house and brings the tfshdchkak on her return. 
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In the Jfnd tahsfl some Muhammadans perform the dasaundk cere¬ 
mony for a boys welfare This consists in placing a AattsH or 
necklet put on bis neck every year for 10 years. A sum of money 
w also spent in charity- The a^ifd ceremony is of the usual kind* 
Circumasion is tertned kAatnd or sunnat ami is performed at homo 
^orethc ageof tayear& Within the eUili or 40 day's the infant's 
head IS shavedj OT fatJi^ its hair is clipped with scissors* Seme wealthy 
people OTve gold or silver equal in weight to the hair as alms to 
the JMai and the poor. The rasulta ceremony is the same as in 
Babawalput. 


The number of males in every io,ood of both sexes b showm 
below' :— 
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The table below shows the number of females to over j^doo mate 
under five years of age as returned in the census of 1901 
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JiNi> State- ] 

There are three dtsiiricl forms of marriage rites in vogue in the CHAP. 1 . Ci 
State,— (0 those observed among the Gaur Brahmans and Baniis, («) those 
observed hy Sikh Sard&rs and wealthy Jats, and {iti) the newly htrodticed ^ _ 

attaitd rites among the Khilaa Sikhs. These are described separately topuiatio, . 

below. 

A piindii consults the horoscopes of the boy and girl who arc cI^TstThminB 
to be married and finds out a skuhh hgtn or fortunate date and hour snilBtnifo 
for the wedding, receiving a rupee and a stdkd (provisions). This 
is called tddk ughuficittS, or Fxlng the date of the marriage. 

The brotherhood is then assembled and a marriage letter, sprinkled with Kangi rAUrtf 
water and tied with khdmm thread, is -ivTitten at the girl’s house ff'^ 5 ,"“”^1* 
.".nd^sent to the bo/s parents. The ttM takes this letter and hands 
it to the boy’s father before the assembled brotlierhood. receiving la return 
a /a" or due. This is done two or three months before the wedding. 

Thc*/rtP« is sent by the girl’s father 15 or 20 days before the marriage 
to the boy’s father through the ntii. It lays down the esact lime of 
the fheri and tlic number of kxttS to be observed with other details. 

Seven sekugtns, or women whose husbands are ^live, grind 5 i of 8 ! 6 hUthtga* 
urd (pulse) in a handmill, each dropping seven handfuls ot ttrd at a ’ 
time into it. This is called tutUifi {urd} ko Jtaih lagdnd, I'.r., the be- 
gintiing of marriage. One day and before the Mh or Baffin cere- IlaMat »i»A 
uiony the kaldat takes placet li jcrr of barley with kaldi (turmeric) *•*“• 
are powdered by seven soMgatts as bcforci and tliea parched and 
ground Oil is then mixed with it and the mixture is called 
Next morning the 6 dn ceremony Lakes piade, The boy ^ receives 5 j 
7 or 9 kit ns and the girl two less in her own house. First the gkr 
$ingal ceremony is performed, oil, dtt& grass and 7 pice being put in 
u (a snuU earthenware dish or cup) and then placed In front of 

the bov and hb bride, the latter being seated on a stool, while the 
father, "mother, and five other relations lake rfwA grass in their hands, 
touch the feet, knees, shoulders and forehead of the boy and girl in turn 
seven liincs. This is called gfit iingat dfud. After this the kaind is 
rubbed on the boy or girfs body and washed off by the ndi or 
tidi’t. All this ceremony is called iuti. On the day of the first Kangnd in# 
bdn a hn^nd, or cotton thread with seven knotSi, is tied round the 
ri"ht wrist and a ^aifiri (a woollen thread tied on a betel nut) and 
an iron ring are placed round the left ankles of the boy and girj 
by the family [iricst ifnro/iit). Tlie neotd Is a sum of money pre- 
sented by members of the brotherhood, and by friends of the hoys 
and girl’s fathers. The maternal uncles of the married boy and girl 
present iMls or ruiaak cAak containing suits of clothes and omaments. BJidi 
and some cash, which may be from Rs. 11 to Rs, 500 or more. The 
day before the wedding Ine sAdni ceremony is performed, the 9 grddx 
being worshipped by the boy’s maternal uncle. This is done by 
the girl’s maternal uncle on the pktrd day Itself. kJandhi hdndhn* 
is thus performed: holes are bored in the bottoms of three earthen 
vessels [thdtkis) and a rope passed through them- They arc then 
tied upside down to the upper end of a pole which is fixed in the 
middle of the courtvard of the house where the wedding is being celebrat- 
cd. The married'hoy and girl with their parents worship their own 
mandhds. The women assemble and go to the house of the kumkir CAa* giiA. 
(potter), where they worship the potter's wheel and offer 14 pice, 5J 
Strs of grain and some sweets. This worship of the wheel is per¬ 
formed in token of the chakar of Sri Krishna, which was 

a great defence against evils, and also in honour of the wheel of <Tea- 
tioii. This ceremony is not observed by the Sikhs* The family priest, GtnH 
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farohii, patnlii a iH-ik (m:uk) oii the boy's forehead, dresses him 
With the jdmt <or n'edding clothes), and after ijerfcitining Oanesh 
pdja (worship of Ganesh] the hoy Ttiouats a mare and goes in 
procession to n tentple, where ho worships Last of all In: wor- 
shhis the Tillage god called Khera dCQtd and then remains outside the 
village, The^wedtimg procession nest proceeds to the girl's village and halts 
oubide it either jn a garden or some suitable place. There the girls 
father brings a dan (donTy) of two shawls, gold and silver ornantenls, ttvo 
^its 01 clothes^ a mare, ana some money, which may be anything up to 
Rs. 200 according to his means. In the Sangriir talisil this dowry Is given 
at the def^miturc of the ivcdding procession to perform the khdi theditead) 
reremony. But in the Sangrfir t,ihsl] ,a hor^e and shatrls are gii'cn at til is 
occasion. The actual marriage ceremony {pherd) takes place at the lime of 
the Ittg^n announced by the horoscope, (n the ang*n (square} where the 
»iand/m (^nopy) fs erected, the family priests of both parties, and the 
boy and girl with tlicir relatives, assemble. The boy is either scaled on an 

alow stool, ciiattii, and the girl on n 
(stool). 1 he priest lights the Ai»seni« (sacred fire) and the ivorship of 
the nine ^rir 4 r is first performed. The hoy puls water in his mouth three 
^ Brahman recites a mantir which signifies 

that the mouth is puriRed. The mndh pnrkh ceremony is then (jerform- 
ed; dnhi (curd> is mised with buru (sugar) iti a cup (katord) and shown 
^ the bov and the girl : this is intended to Create affection between them. 
The I ami ly priests of both parties repeat the sdkApds (genealogies) of 
the hoy and girl with their respective gd/s and clans, and they arc 
made to touch hands. The knnya ddn is the delivering of the girl to the 
Iwy^ It IS done thus : the girl’s father puls two pice or two rupees tn the 
hoy 5 hand and the girl's ^irr-(?Aijf pours some water on them and then the 
lather puls the boy 5 right hand Into that of the girl, Annas 2 or a rupee 
or more arc given to every Br-ihroan present. This is called Two pice 

or 4 an^ arc given to every poor person present. This b called bdra. 
T he gtrl s pnrnhtt \u'^ the end o( the bride $ orhnd to the bridegroom s 
dfiputta. After this the yAt'r’ff ceremony takes plate, and thev both walk 
four times round the Auwaa fsacred firei. In the first three pA^>ds (turns) 
ttiE bride n^lksbefore the bridegroom, but in the fourth the bridegroom leads 
her, apd when they sit down they exchange seats The bride is then given 
seme sweets and retires into the inner apartments. The bridegroom's 
Bfanr [crown) is taken by his mother-in-law. and he relorns to the datidal- 
W«fd, leaving his knotted dnpattd behind him. On the next day the 
AAvwrfrfr ceremony is performed, and the bridegroom's father, with'other 
members ol the oarat, receives a certain number of put fall containing 
from the bride s father, and besides sweets he gives some money to be 
^rtnbiited among the married sisters of the bride who live in the village, 
the next day the midd or leave-taking ceremony is performed: the 
brotherhn,^ Msembte at the bride’s bouse where the bridegroom's father 
exhibits the Aarl, consisting of suits of clothes and omameaLs, etc,, for the 
bride with money and sweetmeats for the bridegroom's father. The 

among the Idgfi, such as the Nit, 
Dhobi, Cliuhrfi. etc. Then a bedstead {mt\ is put in the square and 
bn J-groom ,fi seated on it. The Father anti other relations of the bride 
wa k ro'Jnd It, dropping nre seed on the ground for good luck. This is 

't the bardt depart*. 

fXm her^ J/17 hnd^gTOom's village, the bride is lifter! down 

h bridegroom’s mother 

Suit is^tarnl rt ^ vessel of water with some pipai leaved 

m It IS placed on her head. On reaching the threshold the bridegroom’s 
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moLher mcasarcs both bride ajid bridcgrooin ^ith a cfott^ and sprinkles 
Somt" water out qI the vessel on the brtde^s head, the remaining ^vater 
being tlsrown away* The bridegrodmi's sister then shuU the door ^nd 
receives a small present in order to induce her to open it. The 
kafi\^rtd kiiclnd then takes place. In this the bride unites the btidc- 
groom's Jtangnd (a red tliread lied round the wrist) and the bridegroom 
d43es the same to her. After this a ring is put in a pard^i (a flat dish} 
containing water or tatsit and both bride and the bridegroom try to End 
the ring in itr Whoever finds the ring first is supposed to be the winner* 
This observance also takes [dace at the girl's father's hou^^e one day 
before the departure of the iarai marriage process^ The rerein on v 
of maaii JiiMt is performed on the same day^ the bride receiving small 
presents Irom her female relatives for showing them her face. With this 
the marriage ceremonies end. The bride after a few days returns to her 
parent's house* where she remains till the muildtrd^ which takes place 
several years later. The muktdiGa ceremony is held an odd number of 
years alter the marriage. After it bride and bridegruoni live as man and 
wife. 

The marriage-letter is drawn up as among the Gaur Brahmans and 
Sinias^ with the lagan, consisting of a cocoanut covered with red 
cloth and kMfn/ri thread, 5 aikra/ii (gold coins) and 3V sers of sugar for 
the boy: lot suits of clothes, gold bangles, aaggi and silver ckand and 
(ornaments) and shoes for the boy^s mother: a horse with silver 
ornaments for the boy's father, and Rs. 51 for the Idgf$ (menial servaiiU) are 
aPo sent by the girl's rather. These presenta vary according to the parties' 
means* The teied and lagan arc taken by the family priest, the Nii, 
Wirisi, Chamir and Jhmwar, and for this ibey receive their duesj ironsisting 
of shawls, rupees and sweetmeats. The mahdrai or shagan ceremony U 
performed thus : five days before the wedd ngj li maunck of coarse rke, 
Aagar and poppy seed are kept in water for a night and then the water is 
taken out and a pddita Brahman is called in. He traces the figurea of the 
qgrdk$ in a square, with 5 dyes^ henna [meahdf), hhjgdt turmeric^ satdm 
(a olack seed) and dfd (fltjur), and then pd/att (w orship) of the 9 graks is 
performed. Then the iTfnAifraf of the wedding is observed. Seven sahdgams 
(wives whose husbands are alive) grind se^'eri pieces of turmeric and put thetn 
in two earthen vessels. Then they put 5 J sers of wheat into a winnowing 
basket and give it seven strokes with a pcslle {mumi). Then they take seven 
handfuls of wheat and grind it in a hand mill* After this Ganti^sh pdfd in per¬ 
formed and coarse rice distributed among the childron. Hai/trS 

(a phylactory of woolkn thread) is tied round the left ankles ol the pair. 
The Akdnl and iangad ceremonies are the same as among the Gaur 
Brahmans, but the katfg^i ceremony Uke^i place on the same day as the 
lAfCn^ ceremony. Among Jats and Sikhs Sardfrs fandl pufan (worship 
of the Jand tree) is performed by the boy on the day the iv-edding 
procession starts. A cotton thead is passed seven times round the tree, 
and after pouring a little oil at the foot of the tree he strikes it seven 
times with a sword or gandd^a (hatchet). On ihe night of the f^Atrd 
the sakdg paidri (a basket rontainliig things emblematic of a husband^a; 
life OF is sent by the boy's father lo the girl. It should contain^ 

gold and silver ornaments, shoes, a comb* sanadr and saffron, a phial of 
atarr soMg pura^ 14 dat .^, a ccuToanut, a piece of sandal wood and ia^ndid 
(head*thread). The pAard ceremony is the same as among the Gaur 
Brahmans. The ijr/ CEremony lakes place on the day of departure* 
The bride's father sends from 7 to ai baskets ot dishes to the 
bridegroom, and he pits jewellery, suits oJ ebthes^ henna, fruit, etc-j 
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tn them ^nd rclvms thctn to the bride's father* At the time of 
depariere the iAdi (bedstead) ceremony is performed th^:a fiddAd 
Brahman traces the figures of the g grdis on the ground in a ^square 
and the bride^s lather worships them. Then a khdt is [lut in the 
square and all the suits of ciolhesand ornaments for the bridcj with the 
moneyp s^veetmrats and utensiils for the bridegreom's father* are arranged 
in the square aod handed to him in the presence of the brotherhood. 1 he 
/(ff/j now receive their/d^j (dues)* The do^vTy, which varice with the 
parly^s moans, may iotlnde cashp jewellery, doLhes for the bride and bride* 
groom, shaw'isj cloth, cooking utensils, bed and bedding, a borse, camel or 
other amma] [mu hr is) and a d&ta (palanquin) A cow is given to the 
family priest a buffalo to the barber (fldf) and a pony to the 

musician {mirasi} of the brldegoom^s party. 

Among the Kh^lsa Sikhs the (marriagef ceremonies w hich were 

initiated by Amar Dis, the third Curu^ have recently come into vogue 
instead of the Hindu marriage ceremonies* These are as follows :— 
Thu girl's father assembles his brotherhood at his house, certain 
of the Granih Sihib arc recked, and the day of betrothal, which 
should be the birthday or &tund [betrothal or wedding) day of a Guru 
IS fixed. The girl's father then sends a Stkh with a rahaindma (rules of 
Sikhism), a kufd (knife), a hard (kon bangle), a iBrtgkd (comb)i two iucAA 
(short dtaweri5),a Mr/f [a piece of fwr) and a rupee to the boy's father* 
These are receii^ed by the boy in the pre^epce of his brotherhood and a bit 
of £ur is put in Iiis mouth as a sign of the belrtAhal. Tlio girPs father 
again collects his brotherhood and sends for a gr^niHf or reader of 
the Granth, to draw up the letter fixing the date of the wedding* 
This is sent to the hoy's house by a Sikh, together with a thtH and a 
rupee, which are received by the boy's father in the presence of his 
btdtherhoDd. One day before the wedding procession si^arts, the boy is 
bathed and dressed in yellow clothes, and a sword or hard put in his baiid< 
Thus dressed he recites an arAds (prayer) before the Grantb, and then the 
brotherhood, is feasted* 1 he girl's father also gives a feast to his brotherhood 
Due day before the arrival of Uic wedding procession. 

Next day the procession proceeds to the girl's village, near which her 
father with a party of Siklis, singing hymns, receives it- KleanwhUe both 
parties interchange the Sikh salutatton of ^dh gdrdii If fatah^ and the 
girl's father gives the #ii 7 n-f, consisting of money aud clotheSp to the boy's 
father. Then the prDce.^sioR proceeds to the girl's house, where (lowers 
arc scattered over the boy, who bow's before the Granth, which is kept 
under a canopy, and sits there while a granihi reads passages from 
it* After this the wedding procession is put up in the guest-house. 
The aHut^d or wedding takes place after midnight, A canopy is 
erected and the Granth ^hib placed in the aagan (square). Then the boy 
aud the girt are seated on two (woollen or cotton seats) face to face, 

while rd^h (choristers) siog the did At redr (verses in praise of God), and 
the grunihi recites the ardd:t landing and invokes the Guru's blessings on 
I he pair- ITien he recites the conditions to be mutually observed by them, 
and when ilicy have both agreed to them, the girl is seated cm the 
boy's ieft, and one end of his dop&ttd Is either placed In her hand or tied 
to her arhrtd {sheet}* Then the memhers of her family slmd up while the 
gruntli rerltes the idwds (verses) which set forth the Sikh doctrines and 
(iraisc of Grid four limes, while the bridegroom leads the bride four times 
round the Granih- After tbb the pair sk On otic the bridegroom 

being on tUu right. Again the grtifsihi declaims the ufdcsA (exhortation) 
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fV^rULAtlDNi 


Among Muhammadans after the preliminary arrangements between 
the two fathers haw been completed the girl's father sends his Kif with a c^monU* 
set of etothes for the boy’s mother and a ring and a handkerchief for the Btttoiluil. 
boy, who is seated on a taskak (carpet) in the presence of the brotherhood 
to receive the gifts. Then a drum is beaten) and sugar and Cooked rice 
distributed among the brotherhood. The NSf then departs after receiving 
Re. I'4 and a /A««, or piece of cloth, and a shawl The ceremony is 
called m*ngtti, and llie betrothal is then complete. The next ceremony 
is the siftd&dra. When the date of the warriace has been fixed, 
the N&T is sent by the girl’s father with a letter announcing the 
date. The N^f gets Re, t-4 and a wrap {eAddat} as his from 

the boy's father and returns The hdft and ntotd ceremonies are the san»c 
as tliose of the HtiidiSs. The procession {/anft) on reaching the bride’s 
village goes straight to the Daitdal-tedsd, where they are met by the 
bride’s relations with the Ndl, who gives them shariat to drink Then 
the bride's father gives Re- > and a rasdi fquill) to the bridegroom^ 
while the latter's father distributes Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 among the Id^ts, 

After sunset the nikdh or marriage service is read by the Qiljf in the 
presence of witnesses, after the bride and bridegroom nave signified their 
assent. The bridegroom then makes a promise to pay a certain amount 
of money {mahr) In case of taldg (divorce) to the bride. The wiVb cere¬ 
monies are the same as among the Hindus. Among Shaikhs, Sayads, 

Mughats and Palhans, the mutldwi ceremony docs not take place, but it 
stiir obtains among the Ranghais. J'aAm (dowry) is giveu according 
to rank and positioo at the time of viidd as among the Hindus. 

Widow remarriage docs not involve great expense. The Qdif is paid 
Re. 1-4, and dales arc distributed. 


to them both, exhorting them to observe the mlcs of Sikhism and of the 
household. These being agreed to by them, the gr^nthi recites 
fiftand idtii (marriage verse), declares the marriage concluded before the 
Granth Sahib, and prays for the Guru’s blessings on the pair. Then the 
bride bows beffore the Granth and gives her hand to her husband. A 
p tfshdd (of flour, sugar and ghi cooked) is offered to the Granth, and some 
of it given to the bridegroom, who cals half and hands the other half to his 
wife. Then a sum of money {charhd'mu or offering) is offered to the Granth. 
Gu the day of departure a dowry is given by the bride’s father to the bride¬ 
groom for the girl. 


LANGL'ACE. 


The chief dialects spoken 


in the State are BAngrd or Deswiilf iiiclud- cijicl dUEcrta. 

ing Hariftnf. Bdgri, 

Ahirnatf, PanjAbf 
and Hindiistanf, 
and the figures in 
the margin show 
the numbers speak* 
ing them, and 
tbeir distribution 
per 10,000 of tbn 
population as re- 

Inmcd in igoi- nowhere a rural dialect. It is confined 

[oThe educated classes in tUc towns, and the number sF^king it was 


BlnCTil « 

Ah^wAir - 

indodarg 
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Descriptive. 

POPULATIDH, 

Bjngril. 

AbLlw^lt. 

PHlfibrwtlb itl 
dkilecct. 


Fricitlj ca^fEca t 

BTabmAELi. 


CbAtnArwii Bnh^ 
tHAllA 


Tbt ujUa. 


rcturjicd as only 430 in 1901* Bangtd or DcswAli !s spoken in the 8 Iranf- 
Ghagpar villages q\ iMfiti KnllraOp close to the GohU sub^UhsH of Karnal. 
it 15 locally called Kali or Jand and is said to bo a branch of Hindd^t^nL 
HarUnip spoken in the Hariani tract o( the StatCj which covers nearly the 
whole of p&rgana Jind and a targe tract of Dddr^p is also supposed 

to be a debased form of Hindi^stanf. As spoken in fi&rgana D^drf k also 
contains B^gri words. Pure Bagri is spoken in iMrin Badhra, tahsil 
Dadri. Ahtrwati is spoken i;i the Ah(rwatt tract of parg^na Dadrf^ 
Panjabf is spoken in the Sangriit and has three special dialects 

in this State^ oiVpp Janglis Jatki and Pawidh- The JangU dialect is spoken in 
the Sangrur and Balatiw&lf As spoken in Sangrur ihdna it is mixed 

with Pawadh and pure Panj^bi^ but in Balinwalf Ihitna pure Jangll is 
spoken. 


Tribes aki> Castes. 

Brahmans^ who tinmbfer 25^630 in the State, are mainly fonnd in the 
towns. In the villages the few Brahmans there are generally follow 
agricultural pursuits. SArsut Brahmans are found in Sangrdr and Gaur 
Brahtnans in Jind, Safi don and Dadri. These are the professional Brahnians- 
Tlie Bhati Bias, Dakaut and Acbaraj Brahmans are considered inferior. 


Chanof and Banor were tw o brothers, BrahmanSt Avbo set out to visit 
the Ganges. One day a calf fell on the e^untd where they were cooking 
their food and died there. Chanor at the request of his brother removed 
the calfp and his brother thereupon ettconimiiaicatcd him. Chanor joined 
the Chamars and hia son was recognised as a Chamar and called Ram Das 
Bhagat. His descendants are caked RamdasSas or Chanors. Thev are 
the only Chamir group that employs Brahmans* These Chamirwa Brah¬ 
mans, as they are called, perform all Brahmanical rites for their clietits 
and WTar the jan£&. Other Brahmans, however^ do not associate with 
them. The story goes that Ram Das Bhagat selected a Brahnian as his 
spiritual guide when he was out-casted from the Brahinaiis, and the 
dcscendanU of this Brahman are the ChainArwa Brahmans^ Chatiors only 
marry Chanors^ but they exclude lour gdis* 


jogis who have reverted to * 5 ccularity' ^hirasi-iskrffm) still call 
themselves Jogisp thou)^ they retain their original got. Thus there arc 
Chauh^ Jogts of the Patsaina sect in Jfnd. They claim descent from 
Manha, a Cliauhan who became a Jogi. His wife also became a Joganp 
hut they both reverted to a secular life and settled at BaluAna ia Patialui 
whence they migrated to this States Their descendants are Chauhins by 
gdt {but apparently Jogfs by caste). Jogb of the same sect and of 
the following g^its arc found in Jfnd:^—^Tur, Rawalp^ Gathwaia, Madirp ^ 
Bachchhalp Bachchhak, Kachwaha and Napial. In rnarrmge three gois are 
avoided, and also the group of their spiritual collaterals. They intermarry 
with the Kan phi f A Jog Is. Korewd is practised. They eat f«d 

only from Brahmans^ Khatrb, VaishyaSp Jats Ahfrgp KAyasths and Kalals. 
An account of the religions orders of the Jog is is given below' (page 254). 


* Rlwil meaEu ‘ * 
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Baniis are tbt most rmporMnt conimejcwl class 'f ^^ate. CHAP. 

Their divisions—Agarivals, Oswals, Sirtmals and Mahesrfs—ap^ar 1 “ * Descriptive, 
real tribal divisions, for they do not smoke or with one another. J he 
A gar wits arc found priiidpally in Jiad tahslL Thej'have 17 The 

Oswals and Slrimils arc all Jams, and are called Bhibras. TheOswAls have Tribes md 

tbe folloiviug gd#J . Comm.relil 


1, HankcK 

4- 

Bsimbal, 

?■ 

Bamb. 

2 . Dogar* 

5- 

Lorye* 

s. 

Jatfh. 

3- Gadycs 

6. 

BhaLlu. 

9. 

Xahar. 


They avoid four gSis in marriage. Their name is derived from the town 
of Osia-Nagrl in Mirwar, and the legend regarding their inversion 
to Tainism is that about Sambat a?o the Raja of Osia-Nagrf, hainog no 
issue, went to see tdorshsH katni] Srf Ratan Surf, an arctic who was 
practising austerities {tap) in a forest near the town, and as he was granted 
a bar (boon) bv the ascetic, he had within the year a son who wk named 
Jai Chand. the boy was. however, bitten by a serpent and died, the 
ascetic on hearing of this sent one of his disciples to stop the cremation, 
and, when the body was brought to hiint ordered it to be l^en teck to 
the pdace where the. prince had been bitten, telling bis wife to Jib down 
beside it as before. At piidnight the snake returned, licked the bite, an 4 
the prince was thus restored to life. On this the Raja, with his 
and people, became Jains. He and his family took the name of Snmal. 
his cMrticTs that of Srtnial, and the Kshatriyas that of OswaU The gits of 


ihc Srimalf arc— 



I. Chan^lia. 

1 3. K^naudia^ ' 

5. Jaumwdh 

2. Boria. 

I 

! 4, Bangarla. 

6. Tank. 


An account of the Jains as a religious community will be found below. 
Khatris only number 470 throughout the State. 


The Jats, who number 95,315, or 337 of ‘^e total popujatio^n of 

the State, are bv far the most important caste, and fora the backbone of the 
am-iculiural population. Their distribnMon by religions i* shown in the 
‘ margin. THeSikk Jats are found only in UhsD 

San^uf. The principal Jat tribe* in the State 
are the Sangwiti (*,013), SheorAn ( 4 - 335 }t 
Ghatwii 131883}, Redhus (3,377), PhogAi 
who are all Hindus, and Chlhil {3,939), viho are 
;;^ainly Hindus, and 'the Siddhu (3,61 a) and Min (3,787), who are mainly 
Stkhs. An account of some of their g 4 ts ts given below. 


Sikb» 93 3»4 

(3,044)* {3,363), 


AgnmUmI 

eulDi t 

j.t». 
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CHAP.l.C. 


Descriptive. 

FOPUE.ATIDH* 

TrUjfriiinI 

diita- 

AlilAwiitj. 

B tku nmwUt. 
Bbed^a. 


C!^£hiU. 


Da^lJlT, D« 
waK, mud 


DmFiil+ 




OllhwAlal. 


C^end^. 

Jiglin. 




The Ahla;vat gSt ist.descetidedfrom Alda, its eponviii* It fias held threi' 
villages, Lalw^tia Khurti, F^ttchgarh and Rnpgath in lahsil Jtnd ffir 
generations or more* About 400 years ago the descendants of Ahla immigrate 
ed from DighaJj a village of Satnpla tahsti in RoliLak^ and settled 
Rupgarlu IHie Ahlawal Jats are aJI Hindus^ 


The BhamsnAI (from MarixJ. buffalo) is found in tahsSl Dadri, The 
Bheda (from a sheep) is found in tahiiils Sangrur and Dadri, 

The ChAIiil Jats claim descent from Bak, sou of a Chatihin Rajpdt, who 
contracted marriage bv wuth a Jat widow. Their ancestor agrwd to 

accept offerings to 6 uga^ arid thus acquired power and called his £of 
Chahll.* He also agreed to accept alms offered to Guj^a^ and the Chahi) 
{whatsoever their caste) still receive these offerings. This gdi is found in 
tahsfls Jfnd and Sangriar, holding 6 villages in the former tahslh vis* 
Dev tar, Radhanaj Dary^wala and Baraudi- 


The Jatsof the Dallal, Dcswal, ^fnn and Sawat sub-septs claim descent 
from DaLkp Desu, Man and the four sons of Khokharp a Chauh-tn 

RijpiU by Iii!> k^rc^d marriage with a Jat widow. The Dallal got holds 
seven villages in tahsH jindj and the Dcswal four in tlidjm Sail don of 
that tahsfL The Man and Sa^val hold no villages^ but arc found in small 
numbers in villager of ibc Jiiid and Saugrdr 


The Dun [so called from duAna to milk, because they used to milk 
ahe-buffaloc^, it is said> holds two villages, Karela and Bhabbalpur, in jind 
lahsil and is also found in small numbers in Lahsll Sangrur. They migrat* 
ed from Han-sJ and founded the above villages. The Gawada (from 
gaiVt cow) 15 found in sniaU numbers in the villages of Jtnd Uhsfh 

The Gathwala (from gailtfr, a butekn) w'ere once carriers by tmde. Tliey 
hold 10 villages in tahsll Jiudp and were immigrants from HuUna^ a village 
ia the Goh&na tabs 11 of Rohtak. Their villages are RjmnagarT Rdm Kali, 
Hwuli, Shamlo Kalan, KarAna, Narani, GatauU, Lalat Khera, Anchora Kalan 
And Kurar. 

The Cendas gdt is found in villages of tabsHs Sangrfir and Dadri. Its 
i iam jt is said to be derived either from ganddsot am axe, or Gendvi'is, a 
vilbgc in lahsH Hissfir. The Ghanghas gtf^ holds Bhanbewa vilbge in 
tahsu Jfnd. Their ancestor migrated from Bhiwant tahsCI in HissAr, and 
settled in BhAnhewa. The JAglan gd/ is descended from Jigd, aRajuut, who 
founded J&ghin in Hissfir, and it holds three villages, Anta Kalfin, Jalfilpura 
KaHn andRajina, in tahsd Jind, having immigrated from Khfinda, a village 
of Hfinsi Uhsil in Hissfir, 17 generations ago. 

The Kajlin jfdjf claim descent from Kajla. a Chauhfin Raipdt who 
married by fiffrmd an AUir widow, and thus became a Jat !t holds Hatwfila, 
a vUbge in tahsil Jind, founded 15 generations ago, and Kajal Khera with 
other villages in Hissfir- _ 

‘ Tli« rl( pt CCgp UP £«ieta!lx Called Cbihil in Jfail mtnil, IniC in Snpcrdr Uiej up 
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The Kal Khand gdl bdefurended from Kil and has for 25 CH APiliCi 

tiofis held the %’il 1 ages of Bawfio» and Bumdahar in tahsfl JInd, ^ 
which they foundedi having migrated (rom Rdmpar-Khandal in Delhi, 

PorCLATI^lKi 

The Kuudu^cf/ is descended from Kundu, a Rajputs who tnarried a Jiit ajid 
widow by aad so lost status. It holds six villages in Jtnd tahsU 

(see under Phogit). liis. 

K 41 Khaj^ 

# 1 ' i. j r KuEidiSa^ 

The Lathar gdi claims descent from an ancestor who migrated ironi 
Jalsalrner and m^irried a Jat w'idow. He was once attacked and surrounded 
by enemies whom he put to flighty buL one of them whom he bad capltiied 
killed himi by thrusting a idtM or stiek into his mouthi whence the of 

the gdi* They hold seven villages in the JInd tahs£l| vis,, Julfinap^ Shadipuri 
Des Khera. Buddha Khera» Karsatilfj Rijgarh and Lajwina Kalan^ JuUua 
was founded a a generations ago. 

Tlic Mor gd£ holds one village In tahsti Sangrdr- It reverences the 
peacock because the mother of iU ancestor who w'as born in a /ajif^/died in 
giving birth to him and the child was protected from a snake by a peacock, 
it IS said to be connected with the Khichar gdf* 

The Narw'al gdi Ss found chiefly in tahsil Sangriir, It derives its name Naiwili 
lancifuliy from /fA beatings because its progenitor used to take 

Such care of the grass growing in waste land that he used to beat the dust 
out of it. It holds a large part of Jhamolai a village in Jfnd tahsfL 

Tlic Par war ia or PiSria gSi derives its name from pur ot hemp, because Pdrioj. 
its progenitor cultivated that plant, and it still points to pirtfdli nr 

hemp tank near Gugaheri in Rohtak as the tank used by its ancestor^ It is 
found in Zafargarh^ a village of Jfnd tabsfL 

The Paid claims descent from Paid, its eponym, and hoick a part of 
Jhamoia, a village in the Jfnd tahsiL 


The Phogal Jats own ta villages Jo tahsfl Dadrf* They claim descent Pho|£ 4 tai 
from a Oiauhan Rajpdt of Ajmer w*ho first settled in Sanw^ari a village in 
DadrI, but Mahl, son of Bh^an San gat Rai, his descendant, abandoned 
San war and founded a village or fi^rar whence he expelled Kundu Jat and 
took possession of the la vllhges held by him^ The Kiindu Jats are 
now found in (ahsll Jfnd, The Phogit derive their name horn pk^g, a plpt 
(used as fodder for camels and also eaten by people in the Bdgar) which 
grew abundantly in the village, which was also named Phogdu The 
worships Bibk ShAmS Dialp a Baitdgf Jaftr whose shrine is at DAdri* ^ The 
Phogat villages are:—*Didrf, Raw^alafp Kamodh,^ Jhanjar, Khitiwis^ 
Loharwiila, Shamspur, Maurb Makrinai Makr&ni^ Dhitif and Tikao* 


The Pfinia fJ/ once held 360 villages in or on the ^rders of BikAnerp Paniai, 
The Punias are % origin Jats and do not aspire to Rajput descent, claiming 
to have been made Jats by the puji or favour of Mahadeo. Tliey are found 
in tahslk Sangrur and Dadrip and hold Akfilgarh in Jfnd tahsfl- The 
following are the Punia villages:— 


Tahsil Sangrur Busurg. Kalaudf. 

Baflamgarh. GhAbdAn * 

MahiUn. Sangrdr. 


Kfandf Khurd. 

Chupkh 

Nanhera^ 


TahsU Dadri Atalah lulan, Mdnk&wAa, 

S U wila. S uraj garh, 

Paad^vin. 


Tribft and caites. 


CHAP, 1 . C, 
Descripliv®, 

PoPl^tATlO^i 
TfIIk* «qii 

Rithfa. 

Crohrii^ 

Rcdbils* 


DliAliipilaA. 




Sanfvintf 


Jikl^iiK 
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The R^thi Jats daitn descent from a R 4 thor Riipdt, who contracted a 
iartind. They are found in some villages in talisfl Dfidrit and alao hold Khera 
Bakhtap a village founded eleven generations ago In JIni The Gohra |fe/ is 
descended (rom Cohsri a Tunwlir Ri|puti It bolds Sila Khcrl in Jind 
tahsil* 


The Redin'] got 5 s descended from a Jat, Rcdhn, who founded 
Kandda in tahsH JJrcl, and has held m villages in that Fw 25 

generations, having migraled from Hissir. ^fanrt 

KhAs, BhatwSla, ShahAbpur, BarsAna Jfwanpnr, Lobchap, pAlamwfila, Mano- 
harpiir, Sririg, Ghling<ip Igri Kherf, raloda, and Kehar Khcru 

The Bhanwila gdt is descended from Bh 4 na,a J£t, who founded SawAya 
injfnd. m which tahsU it has also held AsaJi, and Pilukhcra for 24 
generations. 

The Sangrota gtSl claims descent from a Chaiihan Rajput who 
dacoit with a or rjuarter-slaff, and migrated from Karnal. It HJds 

four villages— DhlgAna, JAmni, Bhairon Khcra and Hallhwala—in lahsll 
Jind. ^ , 

The Sanirwan Jats claim descent from Sardh 4 , a Rajput of Sarsn 
lanffhi. Sangij, son of Nainn, his descendant, migrated from Ajmer and 
founded BAghanwil near Khcri Bultar. Tawaia and Jhoju in Dadn 
tahstl. San®Eii became a Jat. He brought with him Kalita, a 9 “^^’d 
Brahman, a jhanjaria NA 1 , a Khunan Dnm, and a SahjlAn Chamar, ano 
these edis are still clients of the Sangivin, which holds 57 villages m 
DAdri; 55 of these lying in the Sangwan i^ppd. It also owm one village 
ia tahsfl Jlnd.^ From this tribe are descended the Jakhar and Rad^ g^ts. 
each of which holds twelve bas or villages in Rohuk, and the Pahil, Wan 
and Kalltal gdis. The Jakhar g 4 t does not intermarry with the hangwan or 
KailAn g 4 ti; these two latter, how ever, may mar r)- w ith e ach other. _ 


iTtie folloiffSnf aw ihe S»ngwip villngw; 


ChtrkbC. 

Falthg^h, 
PmntlwAs Katin 
KhiUrd- 

DahH 

lltiLiIrpdir^. 

Risiwla. 

KKwf Hfltlir- 

Khett 

fifiktt. 

AsAmsL 
Cjodiod- 
jbQjtiiJ KKnrdr 
Jhajlid K^iUtt. 
Rimalwu, 

tCft3iir. 


Kubjii Kigfcr, 

Dahkft Hntyii 
Dobkft Dfiu- 
Dftluka MawjS^ 
AtBiia K&Un. 
AUili, KhikfiiL 
BuJlwAI, 

!^fBndJLil,la+ 

Abidiivri- 

BnliJL 

Katlinsii 

GBiiiirf|tur« 

Snhdw^A, 

S4rtii^+ 

Bitidri Batii 


DAdfwik K^hiiEipufa- 


Mifidf KvKftr* 
RtLhrmT]di^ Kitln^ 
Sliiwik. 

Birhr Kalins 
Blthi KkuTd 
Findwin. 

Minkiwjl, 

Tachfapit Kajin- 
PzLchop& Khurd. 
Oillka 
Goliib 
Ba^1iiaau■ 

Mand£ Hafya^ 

M pAfinUi. 
Npriingfirla. 

DfidiwitA N^ndkanii 
Bhtrw^. 

RihTtudfd 
RakmjuilM Khoid. 


^vi tlie Min eud lo bo allied t* iKft Dallilp Dawll and Sewils,— 

OalLH. 
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The Sankhlan g 6 t claims Chauhan Rajpifit origiQ. held GorM 
village in Rohtak, where in consetjuence of some success gained the 
Muhammadaus. who obieclcd to the sounding of the sanAk or conch*sheli, it 
acquired the title of Sanithlan. It is found io small tiumbeis m villages ot 
the Jlnd talisil. 


CHAP. 1 . C, 
DesorlptivOi 

PD?[rLATtQPI» 

TrVo«ft ind 

ttl : 

Krtkhl^AS. 

Siniti. 




Sbeqri^f. 


The Saran gvf claims Rajpiit origin. Its ancestor miOTatH from 
Sa^baraimur and lost status by n\arryjng a Jal widow. It bolds Jolanj village 
\n Jtad tahslli and h also found in soiall numbers in villages of talisil DadrL 

The Shcorin goi claims descent froni Sheora and Samatlira, Chauhan 
RajpiitSf who migrated from isambhar and SEttled in Sidhu in the Loharn 
State- They founded villages in Loharii and in the Dadri lahsll^ and thcir 
descendants held a cAaurdd or S4 Ullages. 52 iu the modern State of Loliird 
and 33 in lahsfl DadrI, but the number of villages is now about 100 all told, 
the holding the 35* villages of the Sheorin iafpd in DadrL From the 
Sheornn are descended the Dhankar, Dhaka. Tokas, jabar, Kuiidii, Rapria 
and Phogat. 

The Sahrawat g^t claims to be Tiir Rajputs b>' origin. Their ancestor 
conquered Taragadh in Akbax's time and thus obtained the title^ of Sdr Bir 
or chieftain, whence the name Sariwal or children of Sar fSur). It holds 
two villages in Jfnd tahsil and b found in small numbers in villages of Dadrf. 

The Sinhmar (or * tiger-slayer') g 6 t is found in small numbers in the 
villages of Gataulf, jajawanti and Bartana in lahsll Jfnd and in latisfl Dadrf. 

Originally Kalhar by gofy one of them killed a tiger aud acquired the title of 
Smhmsr- 

Five gdts of the J^ts derive their names from parts of the Seri tree* 
ihuB—■ 

(i) Ra.ngi, from rsng, or bark of the Seri trcis tssed for dyeings 
{ii) Jaria» from/iir, the root, 

(m) Beriat from Ser^ the friiit> 

(iV) Jharij or seedliog^y and 
(1^). Klijchai, or bud. 

These fiw g 6 i$ may, lioweverj intermarry. They are found in small 
numbers in lahisll Didri^ 

Rajputs arc found in tahsil Dadri and the Saiidon iidga of Jfndi RJipfiti, 

KiihdAit — 45^ Tbcir distribution by religion b shown 

sikhff Z m in the margin» The Pun wars who num- 

Mahunm^ciJi -- Sr <^4 her 3pboS arc niamly Hindus* and so 

are the $ma 1 ] j£Ld group* the other sub-divisions, Bhatlfp Chauhan and 
Mandahir being mainlv Muhammadaris^ Hindu Rajputs are found in about 
31 villages of the badri tahsil* while the Muhammadan Rijpdts^ or 


Sahriw&u. 




Riu^ffp l^rai, 
Buijp, 

ind Khkbtci. 


JThp fohowiii^ are tbeir m DidrI tabifl 


Shim KaJayliip 

Llolrkii^ 

LAdiwls^ 

Daadnta^ 

BhtpiXh 

KirrT<i 4 cba, 

Kirf Add, 

Rirf Rdpa. 
Klrf 

K 4 ri Ohtrnf, 
Kill Mddh* 
Kh^rn, 


SdraijAih, 

LJid. 

HJnalwis Khiml# 
KallOp 

NItHk, 

P hail isa tf. 
fCulunda^ 
ChlExlvris, 
Btdhr*, 


jMifp 

NfmaT, 

KansTAhp * 

K«dma, 

Va Mutual Badhwieu, 

Rodrolp 

Chand&j&lf 

RAm 5i»j acid 

m> 
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[ Part A, 

I^ghars, live chiefly round Saffdon. Ranghar \s fancifully derived 
t strife or b^t!e, and homCj owing to their turbulenec. 

The Ranghars are Muhammadan ^jpnts who w&rc m this part of 
India largely coiiverted to IslAm in the reign of Aurangzeb- They 

Riyputa. mcliidiiig Bhattl, PonwAr, Tur, J4td, 
ChauMd^ Mandiharp Batgujjar, hfander^ Kanddhr, Panhar and Sankarwir. 

Kanghars of_ jEnd tahsil claim descent from Ffrojij son of Bhtira 
the ni^t Hindu Rajput convert^ to Islim under Aurangzeb. They avoid 
one g&i in mamagej and the bridegroom wears a -rrArtt on his forehead^ not 
a tatiUf tit crown. They still have Brahman fianbifs, who give them pro¬ 
tective threads {fiabuaAehS or faisbabdndAan) to wear on the wrEst at the 
dolono I^ival, and nadrie or barley seedling which they put in their fagris 
on the Dasehra. The pars Aits arc given money at &uch testivafs and 
riJ^L^ P'^y smobe with all Muliammadana except Mir4$fa, 

J^hobiSi Pharnis, Khatibs, Chamars and Chdfiris. They do not practice 
ru]e,_ Those, who do, are locked down upon, but not cxcoimnuni' 
catedf They slncUy observe parda^ and tlicir women geucnJIy wear blue 
trousers, a Aurti or bodice and a blue and red cAdder, They arc addicted to 
cattlc-tecft and have chiefs called <T^a'j, V.c,, agmdUs or agesambhaincwaias, 
who take cliargc of the stolen cattle and keep them for a time by turns. When 
the owner gets a clue, he goes to the spea, who restores the cattle for a con- 
suteratioDjcalled which is divided between him and the actual 

I *fil^**' ^ belief in Guga Pir, but most of them have strong 

aith ID Devf Shaktf, and before starting on a thieving expedition they 
often viw to offer her a tenth of the booty, which is called dassundh, 
nic following proverbs illustrate their turbulent and thieving character 
JiaagAar mti nd hjtye, Ai kanih ndddn : BAuH RangLr dhsn Aare, 
/tttja hare faran. '*0 simple-minded husband, do not make friends 
with a RanpIiMi for when hun^ he steals and w hen rich he murders-** 
R^»gk^r ktsUptydrS, U rek baUde Urd i Na linkd, mol hare Adrd 
/e Ao (e, nakm dikkmte tal'^drd, ''A Raoghar, dear to no one, 
boiTowsin cash pap in cattle. He asis Rs. 13 for a cow 

w'orth Rs, 3 saying Take it or loot on the sword,” 

«, ■ me the Ahfrs, Araftis and Mills, and 

varioes other smaller ^les, The Ahirs have the following tmdltion 
as to Uicif ortgui; A Brahman once took a Vaisya girl to \nfe and her 
offspring were pronounced amal-sangid or outcast; again a daughter 
Acuf married a Brahman and her offspring were called 

Abtilrs \ue,, uopas or herdsmen), a word cormpted into Ahir They 
arc divided mto three sub-r-astea :-(0 The Nandbansf, who cill theni- 

the foster-father of Srf Krishna; (a) the 
the Yidii. a nomadic race; 
and (3) the Guilbansf, wjio say that they are descended from the 

kS”* the God Krishna in the woods of Biadraban 


Some of the gdis of the NandbansI Ahfrs arc—* 

1. Harbanwil, 

2. Kaholl. 

3. Khatbin, 
if. Bachhw‘11. 

5- Pacharia. 

Riboj. 

7 - San war ia- 
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The Jida-bansf Ahfre are mostly found b the Ahtrwatf and Hariina 
tracts which lie partly in this State, while the NandbansJs and Gualbansis 
are found in Mathura and Bindr^ban. AH three sub-castes are endo^mous 
and avoid four gvis in marriage. The g6ts of the Jadu-bansls arc— 


u Sanp. 

ig* Notiwal. 

37. Mandh^. 

a, Hiokarin. 

30. Dhollwal. 

38I Khalodhia. 

Kalgin. 

31, Jhaiiidliia^ 

391, Narbin. 

Balwan. 

23 - DibaTv 

40. Kankas. 

Khilodv 

33. Jarwal. 

41. Kakrnlia. 

6. KhoU* 

34, Sonarla^ 

42. Khiseva. 

7. Dhuiidala. 

35- Abhiriat 

43. Mohal. 

S. Ko&a^lia. 

26. Sultania. 

44- Kliurmia. 

9. Mitha- 

27. Tohinia. 

45. J&njaria. 

10- Lanba. 

3S* Chatasia. 

46. Datali. 

n+ Lodia. 

2 g. Cbura, 

47, Karera. 

1^. Oahia. 

30. Mahla. 

48. Kinwal. 

13, Kltarpra^ 

31- Kalilia. 

49. Bhusaria. 

1^. Bhu&ta. 

33, Bhagwiria. 

50, Nag4ria. 

[5. Jadam. 

33. Khorriap 

5t. Harbila. 

Bachhwalia. 

34. Bb^nkaria. 

52, Oumdolia. 

17, Tuiidalc. 

35. Pachiria^ 

53. Kikudia. 

iS. Khosa^ 

36v Kharotia^ 

54, Bhunkalin. 


The Ahfrs are all Hindus. They worship Shiva, Devf and Thikur, whose 
t emples they frequent. They co nstder tbc/i^tf A iulsi, siras and ba roia sacred) 
do not even cut a branch from them, and often worship the two former. 
They consider it a great sin to kill cows, oxen or bulls, and they worship them. 
Thev worship the smJt-pox goddess to protect their children, and reverence 
Bran mans, giving them dan or alms. Th^ keep fasU on Sundays, 
Tuesdays and the Ikidshf days, and make pilgrlm^es to Gaya. They 
adopt who are either Brahmans or Bairagis) receiving kanthis (beads) 
from them aod also a guri mantra^ called the Krishna mantra, and 
offer them two or three rupees as bhet or pdjd* They chiefly worship Srf 
Krishna. Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies resemble those of 
the MilCs, Gdjars and Jats. Like them they practise iaramd, but the elder 
brother does not take the widow of the younger. They eat uncooked and 
cooked food w'ith all Brahmans aud Vaisyas, but the latter do not cat 
□ncooked food with them. They mil eat uncooked food with Rijputs, Jats, 
Hindu Gujars, Rots, Sunars aud Tarkhins. Tbeir primary occupation is 
rearing cattle, making ghi, and selling mjlk. As cultivators they do not take 
a high place, a» they depend mwe on tbeir cattle than on their fields, 
Their worn CP weal blue coloured gowns {ItngMs), 
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Pm. 

Gfilc. 
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Siina. 
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Kickhi 
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ArtiSAfl 
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caste gardeners (Sanskrit MaUk»r, 
one M'lio makes garlands). They 
have the groups noled in the 
margin. Croup 1 do not oat flesh 
and hence arc called uf/et- 6 ara>t 
ie Mfliis (or superior M i E f s ). 
Croup 11 are l^tirbi^a and eat 
flesh, whence they are called »tche 
harjit he Mills (inferior MalEs). The first five sections perform the Hindu 
wedding cermonieSj avoid 4 jfd^r in marriage, and practice kartv^u 
They adopt Brahmans or Bairigis as their gttrut, and receive hunt hit 
(beads) from them. Sikas MAli girls wear glass bracelets {cJttirh), but 
married women do not. Besides gardening, some Malfs work as watermen 
in tahsil DadrJ. In lalisfl Satigrur some of Lhcin have .idoptcd Sikhism 
and follow the Guru Granth. In tahsil Jfnd are mostly found Plidl Mails 
of the Bhagel and Sawiinlw'&l tfotSt Cola MAlis of the following 9 gtJia ure 
found in the State: Kaput Kainthli, Tank Gimu, Dhaya, AgarwAl, Gau 
Sach, Kohsr, Bawlinlwai and Bagrt, 

The Mughals (854), who are mainly confined to the town of Jfnd and 
are a diminishing community, are represented by the Chaghatta and Turk’ 
min tribes, which intermarry w ith each other and with Shaikhs and PathAns, 
but to Sayyids they only give daughters and do not obtain wives from 
them. 

The Sunirs (1,539) have two main sub-castes (/ari^), Mair and Tdnk 
which in this State are strictly endogamous. Tliey claim descent from 
Marmtta, a Rajpdt. Tlie hfair daim to be a branch of the Bhatti' Raj- 
pfits. The Tank, a sept of Rajpdts, in the western Disiricts, claim to be 
descendants of the YadtS-bansf. The Baggc, a Mair claim descent 
from Rio Chhabila of Delhi, whose complexion ivas hagga, Clinch means 
white in PanjAbi, wlicnce their names. Hic Plaur, also a Mair g 4 l, ctalm 
deKent from Saint Pallava, whose name is deri^-ed from PeUava, or " leaf" 
owing to his worshipping below the leaves of a banyan tree. The Masan 
g 6 i of the Mairs claims descent from a child born when his mother became 
sati at the ckhala or masdn, ‘ humine place.' The Jaura derive their 
origin from the twin {jaura) birth of a boy and a serpent The serpent 
died, but the boy survived and the SunSrs of this gat still reverence the 
serpent* 

The TarkhSns (6,513) arc m^tly Hindus. In Jind tahsil the Hindu 
Tarkhans have two sub-castes, Dhaman and Klifitf, the women of the 
former wearing the iiosc-riag, while those of the lattcc do not The two 
sub-castca cat and smoke together, but do not intermarry. TJic KliStf p^ts 

fn-"ac‘ V'" "’•f g^tj arc Rapil, Jandd 

Malhiru and Birdi. In mamage they avoid four gSts and practi« iarcted. 

-nie Khatts worship Guru Govind Singh and tlie Dhamans Sidh, whose 
shrme IS at Rafchra, a viflage ten mi^ from Ndbha. The Muhammadan 

but are further divided into 
Desf and MultAnf, These two groups mtermariy. TJic Muhammadan DJia- 
mans have three sub-castes, Birdi, Chine and Mi,kn. 

Rhi They claim descent from 

Bhana and Uokal, the two sons of Sain Bhagat, The descend it, tc ni RUi.... 
a«Ban^»d those of Gokel Coll. tL S 


I*mi 

YSlU 


.biMl« Kl|,k luOl,, dnmluu .1 fcoto/irjSK 


tilt F^njib 
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from the names of ancestors or of the places whence those ancestors imml- CHAP. 1 * Cw 
grated- The MuhamttiadaFi Banbherds marry within the gdf - A man of an- 
other caste cannot under ordinary circmnstajices become a Naf* If, however, 
n boy of another caste is apprenticed to a Nal who has inSncnce in his caster Po^ulatioh, 
the master obtains a Tiii wife for the boy, and he thus becomes a Nat The 
fancAiyai system still obtains among the Ndis, The head of the fanclidyai 
IS the sarpmtek, who lives at the sttdr. Stibordinate territorial divisions arc 
the JifnaWfiT/and Hindus pay especial reverence to Sain Bhagatj nwajii ciitei: 

and MuhaTfmiatlaiis to Sulenian- 

The MirAsfs (1.698), a c.^te of singers, min^trel^t and genealogisbSi a re 
mainly Mtihammadans. Tlie word wuVifjf h derived from the Arabic widrij, 

‘ inheritance^ the members of this caste being hereditary bards or minstrels. 

They are divided into the following eight occupational group, w hich as a 
rule da not intermarry one with another :— 

u Rai Mirasrs, who receive education, and as padfaS^ teach boys 
Hindi accounts, &c., and also compose hdtis (verses)* These 
are mirdsis of the jata. 

а. Mir Mirisfs who recite eulogistic verses- 

3. Kali want, ' psscssed of art and shill^ * {iata), who sing and play 

on the tambourine and are mirdsh of the Raipdb* 

These three groups are true Mirdsis- 

4. Karhale hlirasCs, who are considered lower than the real Mir^sfs^ 

as their ancestor inarried a woman of .Toother tribe. They 
are genealogists and their musical instrumeEiis arc the iaALi 
(small drum) and sarangi^ The true MirAsfs do not marry 
w^ith them. 

5. Naqtjdl Mirasis, who are mimics. They have no relations with 

the true .Mirjsfs- 

б. Dfims, w ho live in compny Avith dancing girls, and play the//? 

i^ar^ngl, etc., when they sing and dance. On this account 
they are considered entirely distinct from, and lower ibaUf 
the true MirAsb. with whom they do not intermarry or 
associate- 

7. liaMiis, who are really MirAsb, and trace their descent from 
BhftS MardAna. who was a MirlsS and played the raiitA before 
Guru I^Anak, w hence his descendants were called Rababfs. 

They do not intermarry with Mirjsb or Dums- They beg 
alms only from Sikhsi while MirAsis beg from all castes. 

They believe in Guru NAnalc and recite the shaAds of the 
Gtanth, Their instrument is the raidi- 

B. DhAdhSs, who play the dhiidh, and sing of the deeds of the heroes 
of the past. A DhAdhi will marry Avith a Dhidhi, but not with 
other Mirisfs- 

A A iAii (verse) describes these divisional Gundn jke sdgar 

hatfin ^di ke Aaiti^ AIAAdri iddsidA^n Jtct parAA&7i Mirdsft 

dngAan Jt£ /tutdii, Qaw^vdl Pir^ddon ke; saM{ /mmtn Aata, 

DtUn maljadm are the ocean of hnowSedge {gnn), the 

enlighteners of castes, beggars 0! the kings. Afirisrs (heredity bards) 
of oMt jaimdns (ptronsl, RabAbfs of the Sikhs, and QaAvwal (storyHellersj 
of the Pirridas ^Shaikhs). All men know us^ we are the D u ms of rogues. 
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1. Mokhars, the Mirisrs of the PunwAr Rjjpdts and Jats. 

2. Tangar, the Mirfsls of the Sidhu Jats. 

3. Chunbhar. 

4. Sadeo, the Mirisfs of the Man g 6 t Jats and hence called Manke. 
5- PabbI, Mirisis of the Jondhf and Tahiodse Jats. 

6. Posle, the hfiriafs of the Sayyids, and hence considered superior. 

7. Bhet, . 

8. KattUi ^ Mirasfs of Sliaikbs, Rftjputs and other Muhammadans. 
g. Kalet, J 

• o. Limba, the ^firasls of the Dliatfwfil Jats. 

11. DhummuR, the Mitisls of the Bhanditil Jats. 

12. Coche, the Mlrisfs of the Bandher Jats. 

13. Jhand, the Mirasfs of the GU Jats. 

14. SangaJ,"! ^ the Bhular Jats, and hence aJso called 

.5. TmduJ 

The Mirfefs ^ each gJt have their own clients or jafmdns, from whom 
they receive idgs (dues) on ceremonial occasions, when they recite eencalo. 

g lia. etc. Uey are Jso agriculturists, and take service In the sLte and 
ritish territory. The Mirists make It a gcneTal rule to Imitate their 
jnjmittts, so that a Mirfisl m marriage will avoid as many gdts as his idToitiN 
does. This is also the case in the matter of Earned, i.e , 'a MitSsIwillpr^tise 
Aarcjru if hts fa/man does so, otherwise not. The Mirisf women dance and 
Sing before the women of their jafmdns. They are called omWiv maJtAt 
(mouth of happness) because they initiate festivities. The Mirasfs have like 
Mu^mmadans, faith m Muhammad, but a few of them are also believer* 
in Devf, whom they call Durga B hi wan f. and before beginning a fioneor 
hymn sing h« iArt as follows; A* Dvrga Bkiwdni Lfndr? ang sine, 
hamdn muthkil aian hoe, ■ O Durga Bhiwinf. come into our company, 
so that our difRcuHies may be removed/ The Mirasfe also have MlrLfs 
of their own called Mfr Mang (begging from Mfr), who do not bee 
alms from anv caste except the ivTirasfs, and do not remain, eat o? 
drink in a village where there is no Mirisl. A panehijat sj-stem exists 


lagfr 

ameng-tbemt but is nearly obsolete. 


The Telb (3,44S), who ate all Muhammadans in Tfnd hivo i 
occupational groups the Kharisifis or millers, the Pfnja o/ohunia, cS 
cleaners, and the Telts proper, who are oil-pre«irs. These 
mtermarry. eat and smoke together. They have four terrltS 
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groups—DesJ, MwltAoT, Bigri and Kigaurt. They have the following 
gois 


Jhamfn, 

Karim, 

Balintf 


! 


SO ailed from Oie names of theif ancestors ; 


Alahdra, 

DhamAn^ 


^ from Khatri ; 


CtiauhiOf I 

Tofp ^from the RalpdU of the^e g 4 ts wbom they originally 

RngUf I served; 

Saihsaroe, J 

l*iid Gorye, Tallumj Saundhfp Mandhrilp Gaindfj and Alaml PamvAri 
descendants of Raide^ a Pan war Rijpdt of Dhiranagfl ; ^tahk, a title 
given to tbetr aneestof by the king of Ghainr; ^ 7 gaha and Jbamainp Tom 
Nipih and jhemen two Brahman g^fs ; and KhiJjft viho were converted to 
Islam in the time of the Khilj[ SoUaLOs. Some of these ■void four gois 
in marriage, others follow the Moti custom. They revefu Abdul QAdir Jiiinf 
(commonly called Pir Sahib]i in whose lionout the Raushaui fair is held at 
La Ihi&na in Rahf-ua-S.inf* The Telts carry their sick cattle to his shrine and 
tfe them up there all night to cure them AAarndh They also make 

offerings to the shrine at fair-time. They worship their oiImpress as a 
repreaejiUtive of the god, Bhaironp and make offerings of kadk or 
(porridge) to it. The system eaisls among them* 

In the Jiiid taiisfl there are the following ftfpds: liras Kandebp KiranT, 
Zafargarh, Gangoli and Juianav The ^hauKlrf^ is at jfnd town. The 
oRi’^e of sarp/ttfi.^k is hereditary- Anyone adopting the cccupation of a 
Telf is allowed to eat and smoke with thciti and his descendants are 
received into the caste after one or tivo generations^ 

The Kumhare In Jfnd (6,393) are both Hindu and ^tuhammadair, and 
each religion has different groups, though there is a Desf group in hoth- 
The Hindu Kumhars are divided into two territorial groups^ Marwarl and 
Desi, The former are immigraots from Marwar and arc sub-divided into 
Khip Glares or agnculturists^ and Khdp Bandas, who arc potters by 
occupation. The-e two groups do not intcritiarryj eat or smoke with one 
another. The Hindu Kumhars are mainly Mirwirf. They avoid four 
guls in marriage. The Desf Kumhdrs are also sub-divided into two 
endogamous groups^ Mahar or Maru^ and Gobt whose members may 
^moke and eat together. The females of the MftriJ group wear a 
nose-ring of g!^ld or silverp while those of the Gobs do not. Both work 
as potters and keep donkeys for carrjing loads. The hfahar Kumhars 
cbim descent from Kubha Bhagat of Jagannith* He quarrelled with 
his wife, because she had broken hi4 mdfd and $0 she left him aud 
married his servant, from whom the Gobs are descended. The 
story emphasises the social fluperioirtty of the Mahars* The Hindu 
Kumhdrs are also croflendivided into sevet^ occupational groups, Kumhars 
or pdtcE^ Ku^girs, who make top and imall artioes of pottery, 
Shor^g rs. saltpetre maker*, and Niingar^r or salt-workers- Irtcr- 
marriage between these groups is not probibitedi but it h unusnal- 
The Muhammadao Kumhirs arc either Desi or Multinlf forming two 
endogamous sut^astesv The Muhammadan Kumhars are mainly Dcsl, 
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T^e f^nsks of tbe Dcsl lif uhamcoadati Ktimhtirs wear a chela or fichan (a 
kmd of gown) after marriage, and thc5K of the Mnliinf do not. Multinf 
Ksmh»rs take offerings to the iii/a goddess. The Mwhammadaa 
Kumhars ha»fe their e^fiaiiHtta (/<7. platform) or head-quarters of the 
commu^y at Hi^r. The elder (e/icudArl) receives one rupeo at a wcd« 
^ng. Die puncMjai is slill found among tbe KumhiUs. The Mabar 

KaiabaR have their or g-fli/cf)' at Kaldyat, an aneJert vilfage m 

tahsfl N^wana, Pattala State. 1 he elder acts as an empire or tMtrfarch 
ol the sub^aste, and cases between mcinberfl of the brotherhood settled 
by him. He revives a rupee and a garment at a wedding. The office Is 
sometimes herediUry and sooictinaea elective* Outsiders caimot become 
members of the caste. 


or Chhf rapis ( 1,36 r.)' Stampers' claim descent from Niiiii 
Deo, a son of Bim a KSidcnt of Pjndlnpnr village in the Dercan. 
Con«rmng the brtb of Nam De^ iradittoa avers that Bim Deo one night 
entertained Sri Krishna and Ddhoji, who were tomed out by the people, 

Mayavf forms. Atmidni^Sri 

iwliu 1*"® Deo and his wife asleep, 

Udhojij^id Inmsdf >n arm {shell), and when Bam Deo went to wash 
clothes he fo*nd the shell ivhj^ was put in the sun and produced aa infant, 

Bam Deo. Nam Deo taught his son Tank and his daughter's son, Rhilla, the 
°A fw'^ing clothes. Nam^Deo died at Gham^oa 

l» ^ District, where there ts a temple to him caltcd "Nflm DeojJ 

ka U^a, and a feativ^ 13 hdd there yearly on the lAaaJtrdtit of Migh. 
The two sut^^es, Tank Md Rhilla, do not intermarry, though they may 
eat and smoke together. The Tink has the following g^fs 


Ru llh Soriu^- 

Madahar, 

Jassal 

DritkHL 

Purbe. 

Si^ 

Sappoi 

Daddil« 

Khurpa. 

Milt 

Ponw^i. 

Saf« 

Panpher. 

KhaUL 

Thonwa. 

Jaosaup 

'XohSnta* 

Ta^^. 

le Rbjjla — 

Gddu. 

Mochcu 

Uht 

Untwif. 

Jibora, 

Lakhitii'ra^ 

ClihabaptmL 

Baitinwil. 

Uta. 

Kanhdra* 

Mosla. 

Rilu. 

Balds. 

Ncwal 

Yandla. 

imaldrif. 

Katbmiro. 

Kasab 


[ith«a 

Kulnth. 

Ribu 

R^n Kamok 
Agroka. 

OU. 

HaUu. 

Panda. 


P^nbap. 

CadKg^a- 

fiandarya. 

CaTi 

Thqifj, 

Mu*a CltEihi^ 

Gajian. 

Miyinil 

Saita.u. 
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The Muhammadan Cbfifmb&a are divided into liv& grotips, the Deswill^ CH AP* h C. 
&nd Multi nir whieb iateimarty. The Des^ilf gdis are— DesciiptlvOp 


Fatya- 

Kokzr. 

SatnpaL 


Katarm^r 

Chamro- 

SaU. 

Tr'b« and 

The MultS.ni gdis are" 




Singh* 

JKikhak 

KhakhrakHa. 

Anbu ood 

pirokil cute* 1 

Bagkb. 

CHaiith. 

Ch^kmra. 

Chbroibit. 


In marriage both groups avoid one g 6 i and practise Aar^md. 


t The Chuhris (8,918). are divided intot^vo groups^ Maihabt or converts 
to Sikhisio-and Desi. It is'Said that they inteTmarry in this Slate, though 
the Mazhabts will not touch night-soil and are by occupation weavers. 

The etnahri^ have the tollowing gdis i — Tapak^ Dogchal^ Saisw4lj Kagrab^ 

Machalf Bed- 

Qiamirs {23,565) atter the Jats and the BrahmanSj are the largest Chun^. 
eommucity in the Sta^- 


The family of BadrdkhiD) one of the minor Phaltciio families, is the 
most important m the SuLe^ and h described at pages 175 —izjj of Gridinas The 
of the^ Punjab.'^ Tbe pedigree table of the family is as- foUow^ 

H. H. Sbf^ 

1 


Stoflkp 

d. 1771- 


H. H. RliiL Bhjg SiD£^ 
of Jlod^d, 1^10. 


Shdp 
d. rgr^i 


K&rm 

(LiBia 

£1. R 4 j % Sarip Siarl 

ctUndi 


Stilfha iSing^hi 
a. l£|l 


d. 1830^ 


Hjira^m Singh, 
a 1856 


Bhagvfn SiDgh, 
iL tSS 3 L 

-1 '— 


H. H. tciji 
Hfm Singh Nabhi, 
K 1B43. 


f 


Dlwja Singh, 
4. 1897 . 


Shi 


r ^ingh, 

lasi. 


ChAttr ^DEh, 

dmt. ' 


Hanahlyu 
a [ 900 L 


Shfl-mihef Slof h, 
bu 1873 ^ 


(Rika ivt} 
Boj bom 


(K<l»^ 3 Dd.> 

Soj boTA t8^ 


{KAkit^dj 
Boy bora 


Sha^Ker Sfngh, now (1903) 32 years old.’ j, tho representative ot the 
yotmger branch (rf the ramilv and u cctrtled to attend Ptovineial Darbirs as 
a ser 7 </ar Of feudatory of the State. This branch heFda BadrfikhAn and 
Bhaiomawaddi, two vjirag» of which the yearly jawn is. R* «.841 on an 
area 6^3 acreSi and pays R$. 644 a year as commacadon tax ^ the Stale 


* Ht Svd to 1900^ 
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BadriikMii but afso cue of the iFtno^r 

Ph^lhau familK-s, is that of Dialpura. Its founder Bui .in I Singh, the third son 
oftiukhchen, wasafull younger brother of H. H. Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind^ 
tie had two £ons, Aliria jftii Singh. Miria founded the village of 
' A where both hrothers lived, and their cicsoendanb; now' share it in 
4^'j/mand ij tAulai, their total iiKOine heing Rs. 4,Soo a year less 
Rs. 516 FJibte to the State as tiMi {local rates), DiAipura is in tahsll 
Sai^rur. B'r bireli. a crandson of Mina, held the village of jalilpura 
Kalan in tahsfl Jiiid, mth a niihdstl or income of Rs, 505 z year, still paid 
^- 1 ? MaJihhan Singh, another grandson of Mina, 

_eld the village of Ikis in tahsfl JJnd with an income \mthostri of 
Ks. 434 ^ year, sti I paid to his dCEcendanu, Though this Pbulkian family 
naa no pohticai or hislori^ importance and is not entitled to be present 
at an^ Darhar, at marriages, e c,. they are treated as brethren receiving 
anJ giving ncoltts and other ceremonial gifts. 

^ The family of Chatidhrf Jhliru, m the town of Dadrf, comes next in 
importance. Jhard obtained the title of Chaudhrl from Maharati Jaswant 
Singh of Jodhpur, on the occasion of his journey from Delhi through DAdrE 
to his capital M a rcivard of his hospitality and other services. He w as also 
granted ht^ral allowance by the MahArAjr tn the form of cash and grants of 
villages. During the rule of the Nawab of Didri the members of this 
lamily had considerable influence, and still, though not Darbiirfs. they have 
enler^ into allianm with the chiefs. The daughter of Chaudhri jawihar 
amgh, ^venth m d.;scent from JhAril, was married to H, H. Raja RaghhEr 
&mghof Jfnd. Chaudhri Kapur Singh, now (1903) 32 years old, is the 
jawabar Singh, fhe following is the pedigree of this 

Sici^fa. 

Sobha SiB^b- 

KnaJU SiMk- 

I 

SuichrJbi SJcifb.. 

Jlgaa N^bv 

I 

Blsfaen Sinrb. 

I 


The 


Sin^he 
Kahnajm Lll^ 

Doryip Singhs 

Sikhs ronfined 


Hffi Sin^b* 
Khfiji SWb. 

r 

SuitJn Sin^ft- 


Kapur Stn^fa. 


, . „ .. entirely to taHsfl Sangriir, being 

IJTewnt'sellhfrs*"'^ gcncralty either in sSte service 




Anirit^l di 1 At Kbitu 
SiJch Cyvrirke dt ^ahnidbf flI 
MAlSqbtl 

F aFtinlA ^ 

NSmlt Pantbfft 
Kiradifft 

iKtiopithfi ^ ^ 

Otbrr* 



The table ta 
the margin gji*^ 
the 71 umbers 
the Sikh secta titid 
their perccjfatages 
on the total Sikh 
population- 


I Fto " Ttw lUjli of tlw Piwp\ ** pi^ 979^3^4 
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The Singh Kh'ilsi arc the fallowcfs of the tenth Gwtn Gevind Singh* 

are initiated by taki g the kti£ or baptism in order to be admitted 
into the Soih Khahi. Y hey are di&tinguislied by the five iaiMs : 
(j) the irr or long hair uashavfii n«d ; f^Vj the jt or short drawers 
in p!ai:e of the of the Hindus^ and the i ikmai of the ^Iuhaln1nada^3 ; 

{ill) the ka^d or iro^i bangie : ti>) the or oomb : and (p) the k ir*id 

or knife t aod are also called p ikulh or They lolEoiv the Granth« 

are forbidden lo tisc tobacco^ bvt are allowed to indulge in spirits and 
drills. "Pbey kelieve that Mahi>kib Mah^k^lip MahaVishnuj 
Lakihml are but a rup or form oE the Akdlpurikt and that the ten 
Gurus are the Ans-:tuUf^s or incamatian of that rupt and that both 
the d£ and Dasam Grauths are the embodiment or dtA rdpis*fi of 
l-^uran Rup Giiru- The Saha^dh^rls are Sikhs, who ate not iiiitiated 
by the pfthui or d'stinguished by the five JtakAds- The Sultani bikhs 
believe in Pfr SakhE Sarwar Sultan Nigahiya. They distribute a large 
round flat cake every Ihursday after having the Aitluma read by toe 
Bharai- In sickness or d^^treas they call in the BhariE to beat a 
drum and keep a vigil for the night. Snitiini t^ikhn 

do not eat the flesh of any animal killei by jkafkd or decapitation, 
nj other Sikhs do, bat tike Muharnmadans eat flesh kilted by Aaidi, borne 
of them wear the kfs or long hair* but not so others. They do not eat the 
flesh of Mazhabi Sikhs are generally Chuhras (sweepers), who have 

abandoned their occupation after being initiated by the paAui, They are 
the folluwcrs of the tenth Garu Oovtnd ibicgh^ 

The Hindu customs a~e as a rule slrictly adhered to In the State, 
even same Sikhs and Jains performing cetiAm Hindu religious ceremonies, 
such as the shtdiA and worship of Durga and Devi. Brahmans and 
Vaisyas arc often seen going to the t-empics of Shi'a, Nariim Devf, etc., 
in the eveningp w'heru they w'orship with flowers and sandal, singing 
or hymns, ringing bells, and holding a lighted lamp with four 
wicks in their hands. This ceremony is called drii Mid^^nd- The 

ivotshippeTi receive cA'tf'jfifor holy water, leaves of the fulsf plant 
a!id some pa*diAdftCa\hddfr£kdAAifjl or In smaJl villages, 

w here there are no temples, Prahmaus and Vaisyas go and bathe in the 
tank in the morning, repeating the wwds. Ram, Ram Natiyana* Sri 
Krishna, etc., some at^ taking md£ds (beads) in their bands. The 

Hindu religious reform inovemeiits such as the Arya ^amij Deo Samjj, etc*j 
arc not very populaTp The ordinary objects of worship of this class are 
EftU MA^a^ the goddess of siualhpojt, worshipped mostly by wmmen, who 
offer water in a and a or odering consisting of cooked 

rice, sweet ca^es, etc., at her shrfne- The worshin oJ the ptp^i tree and 
of .Muhammadan saints are also common among tW Hindus. The Hindu 
sects and religious orders are as ruim'rous in Jfnd as elsewhere in this 
part of the Punjab^ The following notes on Some of the more important 
are by Master Raghonfith Dis 

The Didupanthfs are a Hindu sect which derives i*s name from D^du, 
a Gaur Brahman^ who died on Phagan gth Sambat 1760, at Sambhar, 
where his (cave) wat, and where his hair, his iumSa or drinking 

vessel, ch^l'M fgown} and kk^rdun (sandals) are kept, D^dit was born 
at Ahmadabad in Guzer^t, whence he ml^ated to Naraina (about 50 miles 
fouth-west oE Jai[^r)i the head-quarter of the preseot Mahant of the Didd- 
panthls. There is a gitrddwdfa in bonauf o! Didu here, and in Phigan 
the Daddpantbfs begin to assemble at it. Their offesiings consist only of 
Dacke/i ia ajq|)nnt according to their means* From this place they go lo 
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lock 

anJ 

voiJ 

and 

'l‘he 


Simbliar, where a fair is hdd yearly on the 9th of Phagan 

the offerings constsling of coeoanuts, aweetmeat (^jrjAaVj and money, 

LJadu IS said to have liad 52 dfsciplesi who established ' iierds ' or restins 

f usually divided into — 

(i) The Nigas (frop the Na^ngikayit, a n^^eii ascelicV who 

gencraily live in the viUagfjs^about Jaipur. They wear the (the 
of hair left uncut), and are generally skilled in figlning, wrestling 
feuemg. They also wear ornaments. (/O The or those 

of altachmenl to worldly objects They live generally in assambh'es 
do not dwell III houses- They wear ochre coloured clothes. i„V) 
l/iirddAes vcho shave ihe hcAd^ be^d atid moustache- They wear white 
dothc5 are generally Aaumf. In adouting ^htids or discipies, the 
rule IS that any Brahman, Khatri, Rijpiit, Jat or Gojar, who desires to 
become a has his cheii cut off and his clothes dyed ochre, the Guru- 
mantra tfting then spoken into his car, D-adn appears to hive taAight the 
unity of Om. To this day the Dadd panthfs use the phrase '“Sat Rim,' 
the true £^, lie forbade the worship of idols The religious book 
of the sect la the Dadu Bani, whose 4 rti is performed both morniag and 
evening by singing tlic Baol songs in an assembly. 

There are both Hindu and Muhammadan Jogis, The Hindu logfs. 
are followers of 6itu Gorakh Nath ani hive ^Ut up into numerous 
schools or ord^s. Thus Mast Nath, the famous of iJohar in 

Rohtak, found^ the Mast Natbke jogt, a school which has developed two- 
branches, the Bar ndargah or • senior ' and the Chliotl-dargiih or ■ jtiolor 
court. The former abslam from meat and spirit?. The latter do not. 
BSwa blast Katli had two disciples, Rirpat and bUndhita, two Punwdr 
Bajputbrotherswliopractisedya^ffbv standing and who remaineJ In that 
posture through a hailstorm. Mast Nath warmed them to life again, and 
w_hen they asked for food told them to go and eat the game which 
the hail had killed, lienee their disciples eat meat and tklnk spirits- 
Jogis reverence the Adr, siras, Mas. fuhi and eAatufa>i trees. They 
peeform skradhs and fast on Sitadays^ itddsMs and fiur^n mdsAh They 
to ^hiva, Guga and Sfila, On the Gugamaumi fqth 
BhidonJ they carry Guga < or Gugas flag through the streets, and re- 
«ivt two offerings one m the jAali in the namts of GorakhnUth, the other in- 
Guga 3 name. t>n wrtain days they receive />uris (small sweet loaves;, 
dfu (flour), iur and pice m thmr (a kind of bowl) playing on the Mad 

at the same time. This is considered propitiotis to children. Thevalso 
bcgi play the sarsmgtf and work as Labourera- and cultivators. Jogis who 
V Kanpharis, and in joining one of the t2 psntAs or 

orders become Jogf. A Jogf is initiated at Kalram,. in tahi^l Kaithal. 

or Bohw or Kot^ Kherf in the Hb-=dr District. There the gMni cuts off 
the roviw s and communicates to him the receiving 

Re. and 4 annaa worth of psHshas, Any Hindu can become a Jogf, but 
ll J-jhough not hisgtfif. Birth and mandage cer^onia 

tumble th^e of the Hindus, but the funeral rites are differr^t, the dead 
J^ng buried m a sitting mature cross-legged (fdwaVAO on a cloth spread in 

^ ^ TJ 4 men are fedf and on 

IM I3tit Brahmads and Jarirs* 

Muhami^an Jog's do not practise yoga yet, as they beg alms 
by f/iort, (.e., at fixed times and play the fdrangf. They bare 

‘'’"f founder, one Saijan 
^^escended from Gajjan, his brother, 
^es* two brothtrs and other WuhammadM Jogfs comp^ed AaAiii in* it 
IS said, the lytb century- The Padbffs teach hunii and the RimlJ earn by 
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^otncncv The MahaAiiti^dark JagI sections arc ChShih BhunatT 

bekhii, f^iiiiclliij Miin and KAliraund^ They observe Muhammadan ccrcmonres 
Hat birth* otc.i and practise iar™3j, but avoid 4 gdts ia marriage like 
Hindus. 


The Sampcl^s (from SAftfirrdlaf a Fuake-keeper) are a caste of inferior 
Jog^- They daim descent from Kaunhipat $on of a Jhfnwarj ^ho 
caught the fish* out of which came Machhmdar Nath. Kaunhipa 
and A'achhindar Nath ivere brought up together* and Kaunhipa became 
a c/ieia of Jalandiiar. The Sampdiis are secular (girtsli), and are 
les^ particular tlian the Jogis. eating jackals and taking food from 
Muhammadan dishes. They bore hales m their ears and wear large glass 
earrings [myftdrA) and ochre-dyed cloLhcs^ They make their living 
hy exhibiting snakes and playing on the gourd pipe > A/fl). KtilU| a Jhbiwar 
saintj rs honoured among them- They rank Mow the ordinary Jogis, 
but above the Kanjars*^ and do not practise thieving as a profession. 
They avoid four in marriage^ Some of their principal gdis arc 
Gadarye* Tank, fhenkrcp Linak* Chauhani Tah^liw^ti Athwah Sohtrei 
Bamna. 

The Bairiigis have four r^sipur^fir^-^Rimiiiandli Vistinu-swimtj 
Niminandi and MndhochirL Tlie first of these contains 6 of the 
52 d^drds of the order, vis*t the Aubhinandf* OundurjHmi Agarjf| 
Telajh Kubhijf and Ramsilujl. Bolh RAmanandis and Vishnu- 
swAmla wear the i irpuftJri or trident- They are devotees of Rfini" 
chandrjf, hold a great feast on the Ramnaumf* the day of his incar- 
nationp study the Rdmdydndt 2-nd make pilgrimages to Ajudhya- 
The Nfm^nondfs and Madhochrirls wear as their caste-mark a fork 
with only two prongs, being devotees of Sri Krishna, They hold 
a great feast on the Stb of Bh^don* the day of Krishna's incar- 
natiOHj and study the Srf Madh Bhigvvat and the Gftap regarding 
Mathura aod Bindraban as sacred places. The Boiragis in this State 
are mostly g/insH or seculaF| and in mairriage avoid only their 
Own s^tJHp^rd^ and the mother's dtpdra. They make dbciples of 
BrahmanS| Ksliatrfyas and Vaishyas, the cMa or disciple being re- 
ceived into the samfdirda and d-ardta of his gurd- If the gtird marryi 
his property devolves on his disciples- Celibate Halr^gis ore called 
NagAs. Toe CharandAsias are a modem off-shoot of the Bair^gfs* 
Sukhdeo was a spiritual son of Bi^ji, and Ranjit, as a hoy of 
five, met him and told him he would become his c^eld- Ranfft 
vvbea aged ten again met the sage and became his disciple, taking 
tilt name of Cnarandas in Sambat 1708. Ihe Charandisfas are 
all edibate- They are devotees el Eadha and Krishna* and on 
the forehead wear a straight perpendicular line of white called 
the surf^p or body of Bhagnani or the /Wf sarup or body of 
fiarne^ They wear saffroti^cmoured clothes with a ikeckUce of iulsi 
beads. 

Cnsliin or Gos^in is derived from the Sanskrit, Goswfimi (fjp fiensfsi^ 
^d -sissain/, master)* one who is master of his senses or organs, 
Tneir usual account is that Shankra-achjrya had four disciples 
Mrupak, Padma, Naratroka and Pirthf Udra AchJryas. and these 
founded four samfiarda^ with four m^iAi (sacred houses) at various pJacrg » 
** , i5, j founded by Sarupak Acharya, who 

eatabiished toe Sir da AfafA at Dwarka- The sacred river of this 
Si^mp&rda is the GdmtJ* aad its chief sacred boob the Sham Veda. 
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chap. 1 ,C. 3, The Bhogwil was founded bv Pdima AchitTa, who 

Oescrlptivo. esUblUhed the Covardhan M<t*h at lagan Nath. Their chief sac-el 
_ book IS the Rig Veda. 3 ' AnandwAf saitpirda was founded 

cpvt^tion. ^ Naratroka Achirya, who established the Joshi Maih at Badri N«th. 
ttciigiceiMcii; Their chief sacred book is the Atharwa Veda. 4. 1 he Phurmat 
Kinki safnpa*dt was lounded by Pin hi Udra Achiiya, who established the 

Tfc# Gsiiin •Dll Shirf Nagrf Math at Rdmeshwar. Their racred book is the Vajur Veda. 
iSdb^****^ Ike Gusiins are further divided into ten sections^ nameV, (»i Tfrath, 

■ (t) Asrama. (3) Saraswatf, (4) Vana, (5) Aranya. (6) Ptiti, ty) Bhartt, 

(e) Girl (91 Panrata, fio) Sagara. The first three of these are ca'ed 
Dandi SwAmfs (froin^rmfti rod. which they keep), and are considered su¬ 
perior. The rentaining 7 are tfiferioTi and are commonly called Cuslms. 
The Dacdl Sw m s do not w>ear sewn clothes and their garments are dyed 
in ochre. They will not eat uncooked or cooked food at the hands of any 
caste except Brahmans, who cannot cat from the hands of the Dandi Sw^mis. 
1 hey may not pars more than one night in an ordinary village, but may stay 
three nights at a regular place of pibrimage. Their chief sacred daces arc 
Benires, Ajudhya and Matbura. l^ey £> not touch with their hands any 
kind of metal, nor do they cook their own food, because they arc prohibited 
from touching fire. They do not use intrxicali> g liquors, ftsb or meat of 
any kind, but other Gusiins may r'oso. The Dandi Swimls admit none but 
Brahman iiilti ;tes, while the i<us 4 ins admit all imtiates of any Hindu caste. 
'1 hey carry a begging bowl {karnt'and li), wear a rosary of ruJrdkaha 
seeds, and smear their faces with ashes {bh 6 -ii}, 1 hey bury their dead. A 

grave is dug with a niche tourards the South, in which an alms bowl 
is placed. The face of the corpse is tu.'ned towards the niche and the 
body covered with an ochre-dyed cloth and placed in the tamdi / 
posture. The grave is filled up with ssit, a pot and ndd (flutei placed 
at the top, and it ts then covered %vith an earthen mound and a samddh 
is erected. There are no other death ceremcuiies except that after a vear 
or two a feast is given to the brethren. The Uandl Saimis are' all 
a cetics, while the Gus'dns are either ascetics or secular. The head 
of the ascetic branch is called mahantf and he is generally elected by 
the votes of his disciples {cJittds}. The Dandi Swamts arc divided into 
three classes 

t. Those who took the dand in their childhood without bcirg 
married and remained celibate through their whole life. 
They are considered DaitdCs of the first class. 

R. Tbofe who married as Brahmans, abandoned their family, 
adopted asceticism and took the dat$d, and arc called and 
class Dandls. 

3. Those Brahmans who only take the da»i some time before 
tfadr death. 

The mode of initiation is as follows :^The candidate is generally a 
boy, but may be an adult. At the r^hivarttri festival water, brought 
drom a t *nk in which an image has been depisited, is poured on the novi«’5 
bead, which is then shaved. The or spiritual guide ubiFpers to the 
disciple a sacred text In honour of the event all the Gusvins in 

the neighbourhood assemble, and sweetmeat uAfrn/) is dirtributed among 
them. The novice is now regarded as a Gas tin, but he docs not become 
a perfect one. until the vijujfs homa has been performed. Alter perform¬ 
ing this be IS removed from other persons, and abandons the secular world- 
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The full initiation is aa follows f—The novice first perfoms jhanidhs 
to pay the debts of three kinds of armdt — 

I, The Rishi rift or debt of the Jksrmdt incurred frotn the Rfsh^ 

3. The Deva /■/* or debt of the iarmdt incurred from the Dev^. 


3. The Pitar ria or debt oi the karmi$ incurred from the fiirds or 
ancestors. 


His head lock Is then cut off, and the taken from him. Next 

the pi/aya Afma ceremony is pciformeu. 

-BraAsmithirjfas (Sanskrit trakamtAdrjra, celibacy, or one tvho is BfshinwelilijSit 
CTltbate), are of two kinds s i. The Math kt BtaMmsch»tyai i The 
Math Brahmachstyas belong to acertato founded by acertain s^kdtya 
or stdh (spirituAi guide), a. 1 he Dai Brakamacka^ydt, wlio have no 
cmnection with any Math, but adopt any Brahajnachjrya or any icarned 
Brahman as their ^wr«, A Desi Brabaoiachirya puts on a white katin for 
loin cloth tied w^th strings in front), and a white iuit-kasi<,r fa kind of 
waist cl(^h)i He keeps his head bare, wears wooden sandals instead of 
^es, ajid sits on an (fiau of deer skin or kuika grass as a seat cloth. 

The Matk k*Briikamiek 4 ryds MiSJ 9 MQ\ikafaH (cTotlies) as their Math 
allows. Both sections of the BTahamackdryo. have as their head mark the 
trtkund tilak and worship Shiva. Some of them keep their hair uncut 
V/’JV* with ashes, sit over a (fire), and believe 

chielly in yedis. Others simply live on alms and reside outside the village. 

The Brahamacharyas are often taken from the Brahman ca'^te and 
secular Brahmans and Brahamacharyas can eat together, because the latter 
do not perform the kama ceremony, but secular Brahmans do not 

eat from the liands of those CMsdtfis who liave performed the viraya hams, 
whether taken from the Brahman or any other caste. The Brahamachdryas 
who adopt the rule of man fsilence), a practice of yogo, i those who never 
Apc'dkr Cilllcu ffiijui'h In the £3111^ Bfa.h 5 inachdryag vi'lio issrft^rni 

diJIcrent other practices of ya^a are called by different names, Tlie ioitia* 
lion rite is simple. The novice receives a gurd updeik, which is a • 

(sacred text) from the Voda. 

The Muhammadans number* 38,717, or 1373 percent, of the ponula- 
tion of the State. Tabsil Jfnd has more hlussalmAns than Didrl and 
Saogrdr, and Sapgrur more than Didri. The Muhammadans are almost 
all Snnnfs, there being but few Shfis. Strictly orthodox, most of Ibcm 
have a fair knowledge of their religion. The towns and large villages 
have mosques, where a ww/M or a/oy/r, often a Quraishf, is maintained 
by the village to perform religious duties and sometimes to teach the 
village boys. For these services he receives a share of grain at harvest 
and some fees at weddings and other ceremonies. ’ 


CHAP. 1. c. 
Doscrlptlvo. 

PorULATtOlf. 

Th-t GuMin And 

BrAktnT{|i:ii4|L 

SidfaUf, 


The Jains are so called as being the followers of the JioSs, Arhjlis Tbtjaict, 
orTrlthankarjs, who are 24 in number. They are also called Sariogis, a 
corrupt form of Shriwaka. As a caste the Jains are recrniled from various 
sub-castes of the Banins, such as the AggarwAi, Oswa], SrJmal and Khaiidcl- 
wal, the last three of which ate also called Bhdhhrdx^ a corrupt form of 
Bbio-bhala (from bhdOi motive, aad hhalai good), or' those of good motives, 
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lhrce\former sub-castes nill be found above under 
J rioca and C^es. As a religious community the Jains have a complicated 
^ppcsrs to be as folloivs :—TTierc arc two main groups— 
Dbundb and Mand^mh,'* The former ivord means ■ elect, ' and this 

Its followers have no 

idols, and their pnesU are par cxcctlaice Jain Sadbs or Sfidhus. There 

t'l'" Terah-panihf and the Biifslola. 
1 ^ ^ ^ J^ins are Mandarpanthfs, /.f., those who ' worship in 

-^T DigambarA or ■ naked ' so called be- 

ifloU ari- *T al Swclarobarafl or whitc^bdp ^vlKUbc 

Idols are so clothed. The priests of both these sects arc called Puj. 

T^ >u pri«,. Both the P<SJ and the Padhs are celibate, but the latter are stricter In their 
tK^ ^'"to the order. They are thus ini- 
time wft), "■■'slics to become a Sddhd has first to Jive for some 


mnrs 


time wffk a cAjkV * a ..^aquu nr 5 i to jitp^c ror some 

ThiPft nrJl. Mdtiu and become aceu&tomed to aiisteritks harcbbipis, 
nerforra^^ii^Ti? initiated- "First a short ceremony like a wedding is 
barW flin ' ^***^*^'s plastered or Tubbed with baind fa mixture of 

fliednat turmeric), his hands arc stained vrith AffiiHi/i 

is called f»thcd just as a bridegroom would be. This ceremony 

Sarom's of thr- ^ (called urAeUai) is then held, at which tbe 

Kn?/<fcereniiS.» "^'Slil«mrhood assemble. A feast is next given and the 
forehead ^ L or wreath is put on the novice's 

cive him' ii I , ® carried through the idtdr in procession, in order to 
fnfutn/an'i enjoyment. His head having been shaved 

ffas lived as hii* clothes and adopts the .Sadbu, with whom he 

observe thein tn reciting the pattcA mahdbrats and promising to 

{tar. jari samLV”"^^ i.*" ascetic and abandon money, wife and land 
karntd. fcaii«tf;n,.v cotisidercd the chief factors in creating 

Sidhits is to libpraiAtf l>»nding man to re-birth. The chief aim of the 
nirvdita /liberarinn^ flic bondage of karmd and thus obtain 

brushing stickf mnlik “P ^ ra/e-Aama (a kind of 

called the iaraL of the P^^rds (wooden utensils), which are 

a life of austerities k ^ Havmg thus become aSfidbu he has to lead 
certain vegetables' fm^ bare-fo^cd. never eat or drink after sunset, or eat 
Sfidhiis o/^c Dhni!i?i’^' begging cooked food, and so on. The 

: some of tiiem n I r called fapashshEs (those who perform 

The Puj arc also ^ ®" mi Ik only. 

<lonotwe“amourt.,?u^^*''>^ Sfidhfis, in that they 

possess money and bnd ^atd^ l«d such austere lives. They may 

sandals in walkinu Tk* often practise kikmnt or medicine and use 
otaxn grouK S' »tandar-margf Jains. The 

'ieht d.,. ers* b,VLJ, 

^ we beemnir*r ©f BhAdon (Bhidoti ba^i 12 to sut/i 


5 J. The latter "V*"**"? (Bt-idon ba^i 12 to sudi 

^AidmacMrt Durinu iVia " is c^leA the iari-pdttcbinf or 

or listening to their Jrinf^/^lk **’®**' 

<Iay, some for the two dav^'rallA^J a f ^o*o« fasting one 

eiAdtn. The Su'trls vrf^bo eight days c^led 
pnolect fitfds (lives) and tn Their chief religious aims are to 

<laTi»anthis iie i ‘*’^*'7' theothfr hand, the Man- 

^ri 5tb to 14th, called the 

sing bbaZ^lw:^! ^ d^s^ribed above. Tncy 

g o«o;u« thymus) and pass through the bdtdr in procession. 
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The Jains do not practise" the JtiVf^rf'cereTnoiiy at death, but in this CHAP; b C, 
State they observe the xAraVA rite- Religioug differences are no bar oescH^v^ 
social intercoursej for the Mandarpanthb and Sadhdpanthb Iritermaxiy, ^ 

eat and smoke together within tneir sub-^stcs- Moreover, Jains and PornL^Tnufi 
VaisHnavA Agariv^s intermarry in this State, though m some parts, 

Karnah they do not. Jams, however, di$like giving daughters I* xh, ^ 
VaiihnavAs in fear lest they will be unable to pursue their own religious 
practices in VaishnavA families, but there is no 
prohibition against socb marrlages^ Similarly 
VaishnavisdtShTike giving daughters to Jains, In 
i9£it the Jain sects were returned as shown in the 
margin. 


Sw^ULinbArS 


^rnr^wtn. 

40* 


The methods of using magic and ctiarms are ol various kinds— MieScimd 
(i) Tdms or gi>«dd: [j) "fkdrd 1 (3! A'rtiA sskhnd or mannat ch.rm*. 
Wiinitd (to tike a vow) : (4I Vtdra (to transfer the evil spirit to 

thcKfar^.- {$) Puehka tamnd; {G,\ Cr^h, pacifying with dd*tS, charity, 
and japs, hymns of praise. The tdvU or gartdd b a piece of papw or 
sherd on which a magic tabic l;0Rfdr} or a verse of the Qora.ii is written. 

It is used in intermitlenl fevers such as ffiyef (tcrtianl ajid tkautkdyd 
(quartan), the paper or sherd wrapped tn doth being hung round the neck 
01 the patient or lied on his arm before the attack comes On. Jhdrd deird 
or dm^ kartfd (blowing as a charm) is resorted to for headachesv paiH 
kd dard (pleurby) and boib. A jMrd dene mdla (magician) takes a 
knife a jhdfd (broom) or some ashes and touches the part, affected 
with’it, repeating maHfrds ia the name of a god or goddess, such 
as HaoiiniAn or Dcvf-Shaklb or averse of the QurAtt each time, toueb^ 
ing the ground with the knife or broom 1 tbb is done seven limes. During 
slimness a vow of pilgrimage to a god or pit*s shrine or of an offering, 
ekarAdad is sometimes made. Certain shrines are considered poculiarly 
beneficial for certain diseases ; the shrine of MSrin Shah at Maler Kotla ts 
resorted to by women and children, who arc hysterical or under an evil in* 
finence. l/idrd utdrnd b especially resorted to for sick children. An eartheii 

vessel filled with'cosked rice co^'ered with sugar and having a lamp with 

four w'icks^ placed on it is passed over the head of the skk child and from 
its head to its feet seven tiraei, and b then put jn the middle of a ekttrdka 
(cross roads) by an aged member of the sick child s famiJy. ThiS'is 
believed to avert the evil influence of the evil spirit over the clrild. This 
process is also resorted to for children with fever. firak diihld/id 
(consulting the horoscope of a sick person) is performed when ho op 
ahe has been suffering for a long time ; a Pandit is called in and 
he consults the patient's horoscope, and on detecting the evilinflueoce of 
the grabs (planets) he pacifies the devds of the grabs under whose 

influcuce the patient is by offering certain things in ddn (charity) to the 

Brahmans or to the poor, and certain japs, bymoa of praise to the gods of 
the grab, are recited when the patient is on his death bed, the treatment is 
given up, and a coiv, grain and some money are given in charity with a. 
view to lessen the suffering of the dying person. 


The Jats of the SSngwin g<£f, who occupy S 7 'fiHagcs in Dfidrf. are Tib^i, 
not allowed to cultivate cotton^ in consctiaeoce of the following traoition r— 

A fat of this gdt killed Baa Deftd. a Brahman, in a quwrcf, and after¬ 
wards suffered misfortune which he attributed to his crime. He accord- 
inely CTCotcd a temple to the Brahman in Mahra village and pmclaimed 
tl»t in memory of the mutdered man his descendanis shouta not cultivate 
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temples, and the lairs connected with them, are described 
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inllndtol*' Tv/tv' .l^Js in the centre .1 a large tank 

kil" r'nii. J’;” r aw diJfirpSn” ’"“■'?'' 

Harf, a title of MahfidMi and v -i ^^*^ "*'*’*'s derived from 

Formerly the site on mouoUin where be resides- 

they worship and then break their /ood tiD evcningt when 

Mahddeo Par}»tf r i, c temple, idols of 

idoU ^ id tKtetSr, 'r. Gan. These 

(all of Shom^are Brahmans of 

?l,*e"hee?“Jt "» ^SeV^rr'lla^^^ 

(a ceremony perforojed in worshTn n ! ^ tlach-ddm,. The artl 

beraing wicks round the head of his^ image)^ ^omJd 

ee.'rSrS'’^.nS^ ttT*’ T'’' ^ 
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The temple of Mahideo Bhutcshvvari which is also within the town 
of ]ind, has been in existence since the time of the Pandavds. tt consists of 
a quadrangle, in which b a raised platiarm {dwut three /ards high and on thb 
the idols are placed. A fair U held every Monday evening, and the Hindus 
of the town, both men and womeo, attend for worship. Another edebra- 
tion tahes place yearly on the 13th of Phagan bodi when Mahidco 
is adored from morning to evening and for the whole of the following 
night. The origin of the name is thus described, In Sanskrit the word 
bhU means a living being and hhwar, ^ master ’ or ' lord,’ Hence the 
compound 'Bhdteshwar' means 'Lord of all living beings,’ and the 
temple was given this name. It contains images of Mahadco (made 0! 
grey coloured stone) and of P&rbati (made of white marble), both 5 inches 
high and the former 44 feel In girth: also two small images, each of Gatiesh, 
Som& KirtaJih and Nandi Gan. A Jogi of the Tint sect, by gU a Malan- 
bana, is in charge of the temple, He is a ghrisH or non-celibate, and 
receives Rs, 36 anniully for its maintenance, He performs worship dally. 
Water, flowers, bhojpattfdi Sandal, etc., are offered, The hksg consists of 
patdshds, milk, etc. Arti U performed both morning and evening. 

The ttrs {or death anniversary) held annually at the shrine of Shah 
Dujan on Muharram ist takes the form of a fair, /•'aoirs and HarveskeSi 
both Hindu and MuhaDimadau, attend it and a bdsar rs opened. Shih 
Dujan’s father was origindly a native of Baghdad, who viaiteS Sahiranpnr 
on a pleasure trip and^ ultimately settled there. He was a cultivator aod 
also reared cattle, which in his youth he used to graze on the hanks of the 
Jumna, and one day he met the five saints, Sbih Si-AJf Qalandar, Khwija 
Khizr, ShAh Bahlol HissAri, Shaikh Badar-ud-din Sulaimdnt, and Shaikh 
Sadar-ud-din Mileri. As he was terrified by their sight, they comfort^ 
him, telling him that God had bestowed u^n him a high place among His 
saints. But as he was still very young their consolations proved tneffeetua] 
and his fears increased. KhwAja Khirr then caught him by the hand and 
put his finger on his eyes. Shih Dujan remained with his eyes dosed for 
a time while divine secrets were revealed to him, and having lost all fear 
he knelt down and tonched the feet of the saints. Khwi^a Khirr then 
directed Bu-Ali Qalandar to instruct him in ail mysteries, and this he did. 
Khwija Khizr thereupon told Shih Dujan that he knew his position and 
rank, and that he must become a disciple of Shaikh Sadar-ud-din Milerf, 
who gave him the Kkirqa-kMUfil (a garment by wearing which a devotee 
is considered to be the successor of his pedecessor) and appointed him 
ShAh or spiritual governor of jind. He lived for about 100 years and 
worked miracles, dying in 964 A H., and his shrine has been in existence 
ever since his death. 1 here are two tombs, one of the ShAh himself, the 
other of his wife. The shrine is now in charge of PlrzAda Ghulim Husain 
a descendant of ShAb Dujan, and its khalifa b a Shaikh by caste, the office 
being hereditary. The right of succession devolves upon lawful heirs of 
Ihe bhih. The State allows Rs. 17 annually for the maintenance of the 
shrine. Dardd (or blessings sent to the soul of Prophet) are recited every 
morning and evening and a lamp lighted every evening. The offering 
consist of cash, /jAh/" (quilts), laddd (aweet-balla), rtori {a sweetmeat), 
malidi (bread rubbed into crumbs and then mixed with sugar and butter, and 
again rubbed well together with the handsh etc- The said rforit and laddds 
are considered to become sacred and arc distributed and used as such.' 

Tlie shrine of Shih WalAyat is also in Jfnd town. A fair and urs are 
held here in the Muharram every year. Shah WalAyat accompanied 
Shahab-ud-dln Ghori in his campaign against Rfii Pithora, and was killed 
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in battle at Jtiidp whifrcupon a ahrine was then built to him^ The mufd^ar 
who is a S^?<|{ Shaikhp looks after its management- Marriage ispenniitetf 
Co the mufdTtars and legitimate heirs succeed to the ffdddi- The State 
allows Rs* 23 annually for its maintenance. Dar^d is repeated every 
morning and evening. The offerings made are c^uiltS) laddUf 

which lire distributed as sacred things. 

This shrine is at Kaliina in D^tdrf tahsfl and pri^rves the memory 
of Hadayatullah alias Mubirii Kh^n, a naliic of Arabia, who came to- 
Delhi as a travdler. Alaf Khani son ofToghlaijji king of Delhi, finding 
him a daring and loyal maup possessed of miraculous powers, made hint 
Commander*in*Chief of his armieSp and when Rija Kalidn, who in ihoss 
days ruled over Kaliana aod the country aboutp revolted, he deptited 
ftiubarif Khan in 73^ A-H-, at the head of a large arinj% against the rebcL 
Mubiriz KhAn was killed in the battle that ensued^ and a few years after 
the occurrence a certain Aan/dra^ or travelling grain-deakr, happened to 
pass the night in the GanJ Shahfdan or enclosure where the martyrs were 
interred. He was directed in a dream to erect tom!^ to all of them with 
a shrine to Mubirii Khan. This be did, and after the lapse of a cent pry 
Mirza Babar Beg, ruler of Dadri, added to the building a two-storeyed 
house w’ith a roofed gateway and spacious dd!dns (courtyards) for ihf^ 
accommodation of strangers. The shrine is half a mile north of Kaliana on 
the Side of a bilh and around is the Ganj Shahfdan. (L cORtain& the tombi* 
of Mnbiriz Khkn and of hb and other officials. 

An urs is held here yearly on the 26 ih of Zulhajt the dale on w^hich he 
was killed, and people from far and near attend it. The management 
of the shrine is in the hands of SunnS mujdwars^ who are Sadlqf 
Shaikhs. They are 12 in number, and every one of the m attends for 
a week in tnfui appropriating all the offerings made during the week. 
Shaikh Kalld, the ancestor of the m^/diffarjt was told in a dream by 
Mubdrlz Khin to assume the office of ^nn/ifiErirr, and from that time the 
office has been coahned to his family. The 5t^e pay* Rs> Boo aonualiy 
for it& maintenance. The offerings consist of sweetmekts^ living animidsi 
dasAdids Of shawlsp etc. Many people make vows at the shrine^ and, when^ 
their requests are acceded to, bring the offering vowed and' distribute it 
in the shrine. On the ars d^y an illumination is^mude, ^ad rice cooked 
and distributed among the poor. 

Fairs and Festivals. 

At SangTar the Dnsehra festival i$ held every year, wrestlers, singer- 
musicians and others assembling amid a crowd of spectators, it is en* 
couraged by the Stale which gives rmad (rations) to the wrestlers, etc.i and 
the Raja attends the wrestling and other shows and gives priaes to the 
winners. On the Duaehra day he visits Omniw dm mnaky4iia^ with 
all hb officials in the morning, fn the evening he holds a pM\c darddr in 
I be Dfwin-i-Khina* where all the State officials, cAarndhrlst etc., presenC 
nAMars and sometimes Rim Lila take^ place. 

At Jind town a fair to Gugi, called thary&n-kd^mild, is held on 
Bhidon ^jdf 14th. Gagiks dkagats who are Jhtnwars or MilJs, wave flags 
called cA&arts and iron chains, and the Chnbris beat dor us or small drums. 
They go first to Hindus^ houses and are given ckarAdwds. Then they go to 
Giigi*s shrine outside the Jhanjwila gate of the town and there a mtta is held 

At DhinC in tahsfl D^drf a fair is held twice a year in honour of Devf 
DMnI in Asanj and Chalt. It lasts one day and is attended by about i,c30o 
people from the adjacent villages. 


. plscfeof Gtta Ntnifc, Itl* Mh^vUited by iliir Rljl 
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CHAPTER II-ECONOMIC, 




Sectin A.—Affriulture. 

At the‘^ourth setUemeirt in 1897, 14 ^er cent, of the cultivation was CHAP. 11 , A, 
’returned as irrigated from canals, 3 per cent, from wdb, 1 per cent, from —. ‘ 

4he Choii, whiie 83 per cent, was wholly deindent upon rain. The Economfo. 

summer rains should tiegio towards the end of June. On the rainfaJl Amicultu**. 
of June and July the -sowing of all kbarlf crops depends, while that of ^ , 

August and September is very important, for 00 it depend the ripening 
of the kharff and the sowings of the rabi on unirrigated land. 

Without fair showers in the winter, from December to FebruaTy, the 
rabi wiR not ripen well, and may even fail altogether. In the Jind 
■tahsll only caual-irrig^ed and bdrdnt lands are to be found, there being 
no well irrigation, Western Jumna Canal irrigates about 135 

villages in this tahsft, Sangrur lahsll is irrigated from distributaries 
-of the Sirhind Canal, from the ChoJS, and by welb The canal irrigates 
about 83 villages. Dadrf tahsfl is irrigated by wells only. The area 
irrigated is iS per cent- of the total area cultivated, leaving S2 per cent, 
entfrely dependent on rain for its cultivation. 

A small portion of lahstl San^iir is flooded by the Ghaggar and imjatiiw, 

Choj, and the flood water serves the purpose of itrigalioii. In Asauj and 
Kitik, when the flooded lands have absorbed the surface water and become 
dry, they are ploughed and levelled for wheat and gram, which can be 
raised without further rairrfall. These lands, when the flood has been a 
foot in depth, are used for rke f th^ are generally ekJaslL 

The principal soils are rotif/i-and 6 hbd^ The soil is a very Soiff tnil iiiilf 

stiff loam, blackish .grey in colour. U rcijuires a great many pJoughings, 
several waterings and much labour, and hence is locally called hailmdr 
^/idWiI or ^soil which exhausts the bullocks.' As it takes time to absorb 
water, the surface moisture evaporates and a few light showers of rain are 
not enough to fertiJiie tt. Moisture is usually found 3 feet below the 
surface. After rainfall the ground cracks, and when it is ploughed, clods 
are formed which have to be broken up by the Jc/ifga, or by a light 
roller, to 'make the surface compact and level. It requires five nr six 
ploughings and levellings, and gives a good yield of rtce if abundantly 
watered artificialJy or by constant rain. Generally wheat, gram, or 
j^mdr are raised on it. Whea the seasonal rains are abundant, even 
the bdrdni ddiar produces two crops in the year; idjrd (millet) being 
reaped in Asauj. and wheat and gram sown for the rabf. In waste 
lands of this soil the jasrii- ^ss, which is good fodder, grows, RautU Is JPeiu/t. 
an intermediate quality of soil containing less sand than bkid, while it is not 
so stiff as ddkar. It is grey on the surface, and black at a depth of 
one foot. When plO'iighed, no clods are formed but a fine tilth, and so 
no great labour Is required to plough and level it. Hence It is called raiiii 
dharii (easy soil) or ihandi dharit (cool soil). _ All crop except rice 
{ihitt} can be raised on it, and It is a good productive soil with seasonable, 
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if occasional I rain. Moisture being absorbed quickly is very beneficial to it> 
and IS uaualty found two feet below the surface. When this soil lies wastOj 
it produces the sdmak, paltnjit takhsria and d£h grasses, which arc used as 
fodder. Bksd is an uneven sandy soil consisting of tibkds or hillocks and 
level stretches of sand. The hillocks shift under the high winds in HaUakh 
and Jeih from one place to another, ft is generally very unproductive, and 
is locally called ddd hgl h%it ‘ as troublesome as ringworm,' and its owners 
often have to pay revenue when no crop is raised. If there are a good 
many light showers, it yields line crops of bdjrd and moth, Bfdd absorbs 
the rain as it falls, and moisture is usually found t4 feet below the surface. 
It requires no great labour in ploughing. Heavy rain destroys the seed* 
lings, uprooting them and covenng them with sand. Strong winds 
have the same effect. The kins and ddekdb grasses grow on this 
eoih 

Jtnd tahsti is mainly a level plaiPi unbtoken by hillocks and containing 
ddk^ri rmsii and bhud intermixed. Its southern part is Mrdnii but the 
remabder is irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. Dkdti tahsll has an 
uneven snrfare, interspersed Tisiih sandy hilloeks and arid hills. Tlie 
Ataila and Kaliana hills may taken as the boundary line dividing the 
better soil from the worse. Towards the south and west of the Ataila hillp 
bounded by the Loharu State and the Kdnaud Uhsil o( Pati^a^ is a 
stretch of ih»d covered with Sandy hillocks^ though here and there patches 
of stiff soih termed are met with No cultivation Is possible on the 
hitbides and only a little gratis grows on them.^ The tract between the 
Ataila and Kaliana hlUs is mostly ransli and ikdd with a very small area 
of ddkar. The tracts towards the east, south and north of the Kaliina 
htll IS chicHy ramii and dikitr^ with very little bMd soiL Sangrur tahsfl 
may be divided into two tracts as regards physical configuration^ The 
Sangriir and Kulfiran fidgas are a level plain, the soH consisting mostly of 
rauslij with ddinr and i/idd here and there. Balanvval! iid^a is an 
uneven surface containing rausli and bAdd- 

Though the Biknunl year begins according to the calendar from Chet 
nidi S, the agricultural or/tfj/i one commences in the beginning of Aairh, 
when agricultural partnerships are formed, leases renewed^ etc. The year is 
divided into three geasonSr---^he hot sea$oPt garmi or iAnrsS from PhAgaii 
to Jeth, the rains or from As^rh to Asauj, and the cold 

season or from KaUk to MSgh. Work begins in jeth, but when the 

rains are late Ihc crops are Bot sown till Asa rh. If the rains trome fairly 
early, in the last half of Jcth or in the beginning of AsSrhj Aajrd (spiked 
millet) and m^ngwiW be first put in, and then H the rains continue^ j&wdf' 
(great millet) and other pulses such as moih and mdsh will be sown- If the 
rains are delayed till the end of Siwan or the beginning of Bh&donp /cwdrt 
fH£?M and gowdrM will be sown. If there is a fairly good fall Ln the middle 
of Asaujf a large area wdU be cultivated for the rabh imd wheati 

gram, Iwley and sarsm (rape) sown. If the rain comes latetj at 
the end of Asauj or the be^'nning of K^tak, the yield on unirri^ted 
lands will be scanty* but barley, even if sown as late as Matigsir, w ill give 
a fair vs eld- AH the unirrlgatcd kbarff pops ripen In Kitak* and are then 
cut, first crop to ripen in the rabi is stirs&tti^ w hich is ready for rutting 

by the end of Phigan or the beginning of Chet- Gram is ready for cutting 
in Chet, and other crops, such as b^ley and wheat, ripen soon afLerwafd!^| 
towjLxds the end oE Chcl; or in Baisikhr barley a Little early ihau wheati 
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Jutj-Ay^t 
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the bMinwng ol the month, . 

ifttaa*, sod harfej' towunJs »• ood* 
Wheat U watefeA wid uto tobaoeo- 


All tsW crop* reaped and IhrMKed, *2* 

out. wBleosd (ottm wwlnff on 
lands completed, end fortber (cwiss» ol th»*i 
mide. 


TbecsWngCowpletod, pain stored and tobaeoo 

cut. 


Kharff sowings «W-rfo^ la™b etsmmeBOf wlHi 
th/ fifft »Sn, AIM and «d,r a,* «W0 
ent dariog the first IwH o« the mtrath. 


Vtatr meth and*»drf are sows, if ih* 
^amiavMrthle, If the raiiH 
iMir Mrrd afld frtibea m sown miJced, m inn 

^'3i';Xnhe‘^s! Tf 

on eanai land* sod no* on Boodrf Unds, U 
f^n continues faswinhle, *ciSo 

nolttigated lands eommiwiee. and m anj rase 
on imgated Uoda, 


A n f n s t -Stp* 

tembet- 


UihpKttriVn the middkt ol the Jnonih^ 

f^ j \f\X\ ite snwrr fl-n HfltixljSlUd lanAi, 

KWH mp* irtftJed Rita rubl |toighinE> con- 
tiBtjtd* 
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The breaking up of waste l^d and bringing it tindcf cultlvatianp 
called HSHtor^ b gen era] Jy done in ihe rainy season ^ The bushea and 
small plants are uprooted^ and the Utid then broken up and levdfedp 
and 60 prepared for cqltivatioiiH N^hri and chahi bndsp whether 
ploughed or not, are first watered before sovting. This ivatermg is 
called paiiw^r After that they are ploughed and levelled as 

often as may be necessaryp to enable thetn to retain the moisture and 
then sown. When the seedlings appear they are again watered. This 
second watering is called kcr. Ploughing of Mkar and rausH land 
begins in Pliigan. about the middle of Februaiy* and continues to the 
end of Jeth* the middle of Juncp two ploughings at least being given 
in this intervah The result is that rain being absorbed to a sulficicut 

depth* the moisture is retained for a consider^le time, and there is 

no need of rain ro this period. No weeds grow and so the produc* 
tsve power of the soil is not decreased. The more ddksr and rmsii 
lands are ploughed, the greater their yield, and as the saying goes 
Bdk ttd kiire iaram ihiwdn hijaeny * ploughiog never fails to profit, 
though kurmd (destiny) may be unrorlunate." Bkid ^o\\ roquares only 
one ploughing J sugarcane^ wheat and cotton require several pfough- 
ingSp and are generally sown on niiti cMM land (called ddmi-mdr 
dkartl or ‘ man-killing land/ as it requires great labour) and also on 

ddiiir and njuslh and the proverb goes, Bmti MMfi ^dfrdn sau idk 

Jtafffdd, Jdff /uw Mfie kanak wdii itln iirt tere san^dd, *if you give 
twenty ploughing^ for carrots and a hundred for sugarcane* you will 
gel an excellent harvest, and the more you plough for wheat the 
greater will be your profit/ It sometimes occurs that after sowing 
a light shower of rain coagulates the topmost layer of soil before the 
ficedtings have appeared above grounds TIue coagulation is called 
kardHd or ptipri j^nnid. In this case the soil has to be repicughed 
and resown. After the seedlings have appeared heavy showTrs of rain, 
by filling the beds of and for two or three daySp destroy 

the seTOlings, while in tlie AMd they cover the scedlingi^" with sand 
and thus destroy thum- 

There are generally two or three preliminary ploughings and harrow^ 
ings, hut different crops and soils require a vaiyiog number of 
ploughing^. Rabl crops on lands require the hardest labour, 

SoiiVing Is done in one of five ways according to dreumsUnces ; — 

(i) With the porot cruBr ^ ?eed drill of hollow barhboo attached to 
the upright handle of the plough with itg low or exlremily just 
above the ground and a w idc mouth through which the ^-cd 
drops into the furrows. 

(a) By Minis or merely scattering the sued broadcast mi then 
ploughing it in. 

(3) By ier, dropping the seed by hand iulo furrows. 

(4) With or seedlings the seedlings w^hcii rj or a months old 

being planted out Ja the fields- 

(5) Ey (sl^ais) or cuttings from the ripe plants. 
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The first mcthchd is eni[j!oyed for wheat, gram, barley and pulses, whkh 
require dense sow ing, the second for rotton, hemp, paddy and sesamum, 
w'hich do not require such close sow'ing, the third for maire only, the 
fonrth for lohaccoand rke. Sugarcane is grown from cuttings. The seed 
is generally sown at a depth of about three inches by each method. 
Sow-ings of both rabt and kharlf crops, except carrofs, radishes, cotton, 
tiii indigo, and which are town broadcast (tAMsitt}, arc done with 

the f^r DC firnd. 


After the rains various kinds of weeds spring up in cnlthTited lands, 
and all the kharlf crops are weeded, but no rabf crop is n eeded except 
wclbirrigatcd wheat- ^Veediiig is called Hsiuo or gtfii&ig and it is generally 
done by wortien and girls, with the iesota or iAurfiL Jojpdr and Arf/ra 
only need one weeding, maitt needs two or three, cotton four, and sugarcane 
sii or seven. While the crcjis are ripening, they are watched by some one 
wdio sits on a thatched shelter, supported on four poles and caJJed Jo/uii in 
the BSgar and HarlSna and fanMaA in the Sangrnr lahsR. 

• '* ''it’' or toothed 

sickle. The millets, jawtir and Adj>d, are reaped, their cars or peds being 
plucked on and the stalks tied into bundles or pdlhg which are made into 
stacks {cAA^raj). The pods are then threshed on the threshing floor (pir 
or kAaltan\ 


So much of the crop as is to be threshed is made into a heap round a 
stake fwied) llacd m iLc centre of the threshing floor. Two, four or more 
hnikas are then placed abreast fastened to the mrd and driven round it in 
a circle over the grain or straw In Sangrdr tahsil the mrrf is not used. 
In this way the and also the straw, if any, are broken np. The 

fH-innowiiJg bai-lcet), which is 
lifted np and slowdv my^cd, the heavier grain and the lighter pieces of 

r thus separated. Wheat, gram, barley, sersL wifng 
W and indigo are threshed by bnlloclcl 

arc beaten with the wfa, a long stick, and tlicn separated from the 


divided among the paiLiwrs, an eamwn 
jar, called fiKf, being taken as the unit of measurement. A portion of ihe 

% tsLZ 

WrSr ftr tM .nd MM «r,™7efv1rSrl rtWM “rf 

The maniirfl heaps i^iurri} are generaflv Jar^,l , ” j ° - I 

vicinity of the village site 4 ihJ"Adraja^rd fr''ilT "'i^jediate 

owner has his ow^ heaa while in oi^^i *t Jiitl and Sangrur each 
wpi wane m Uadn they are common. Manure is 
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eenerally applied ta wlieat, maiic. cotton, rice, sugarc-irc, tobacco and CHAP. ( ,A. 

vegetables, h is removed to the fields Uxo or three months before as 

awn as ttie rains ate over, and is spread before ploughing. For wheat and 

matie chlidnn (fine manurel is also used when the scediirgS ate coming up. AtercutTUBK. 

Weeds irrassesand plants which arc not used as fodder arc generally burnt H.qsrr. 

on the fields and the ashes ploughed in. to incteaK the produrtivencss oE 

the 1^1 tia* Guaat or 


iPpgjircanfl 

WhtirtiL 
< o+toa 

MaIm 

VtseialilEi 


JliMrunt rf waKHM A'u*i*rr 'f 
in mauHdi p€f 
art*. 


300 to 240 
16a 

jfte 

ito 

320 


lO 

S 

5 

3 

9 


(wcedingf is necessary for the 
above crops. TJie amount of 
manure used per acre and 
the number of wcetlings re* 
ijiiired for each crop are 
shown in the margin. 


On Mrdni lands little .iltention is given to rotation of crops or to poiiikB el 
fallows t)n irrigated lancls maize and Jowdr are often followed by a raid cruira. 
cron, and whe.tt, gram and cotton by sugarcane, which is also often sown 
after fmedr if mantirc is available. Cotton and jtnedr arc very eshsusUng 
crons and arc seldom followed by a spring crop. Land where cotton anti 
faJdr have both been cultivated is left fallow- for two harvests, and then a 
ral>i crop is s'owu. Rice is alwaj-a followed by gram and indigo or by 
cram ^nd svlicat. Indigo, gram and moih do not exhaust the soil, as their 
leaves (all to the ground and act as manure. In the greater part of the 
State, land may be divided into two broad classes:—u) double-cropfJed 
(lia^fasta) land sown season after season, generally with maize followed by 
wheat; this is the aidi-cMM which is dose to the village site and is 
watered by welts s fat singk'Cropped the idrunt land and more 

ilistant ttdhrt and cfidM rausli lands. In Sangrur tahsil a crop of (ohacco 
is taken immediately after wheat, making three crops in the year, on mat- 
fJ'wrti land. Fallows are gcnendly taken only on 6 ttrdttt lands, manurcti 
lands not being allowed to He fallow, 8 djrd is sown mixed with motk, md»g 
and mdi/i. and gram with barley as they grow togctller easily. The stalks of 
Sd/rd, foTDur and barley grow high enough tO allow the 7 Hot/i, 
jmtsft and gram to grow under them. Moreover, if the quantity of rain is 
unfavourable to one grain, the other will give a good yield. 

Agri<-uUoranmplcTnentsb,ivebeen described in the Patiala Gsicltccr 
{i>agc q 61 . The only change in recent years is the complete supersession of 
the old sugar-pre^s {kom with iU crusher (hf\, working in a hollowed tree* 
stump, by the modem sugar-mill with iron rollers which can bo hired for Rs. 23. 

Agrlcullural work is mainly done by oxen, and, in the sandy tracts of WAl *nd plMcb 
Dadrflahsfl, by camels. Male buffaloes are oecasionally yoked in carts In 
the Jangal tract. In the slif! soil of tho Bdngar In Jfnd tahsO skorlg plough 
t ittlc costia«» at least Rs. 40 or Rs. 5» needed, and where the wells 

am deep, ask the Jangal tract of Ralanwaif an ox capable of doing a full 
ihv’s work will cost overRs. Co. In the i/dytff ofSangrur, Bazldpur and 
Kiilar,iu, ivhere the wclU arc not very deep nor the sod stiff, oxen costing 
Rs. 30 each suffice for the work. An ox begins to work when rising 4, and 
works for 10 or 12 years. 


The area which can be cultivated by one plough dfipcncU of course, to Anaealtinied 
a great extent, on the nature of the soil. A plough worked by two oxen can ” 

prepare for the kbarff— 

of canal land 20 tigkds khdm or about 4 acres, 
of hardni land 80 bighds khdm or about ly acres, 
of chdhi laud 20 ktghds khdm or about 4 acres. 


Priltdpal stapUs. 
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And for tilt rabf— 

of Hahri or chdk! fand 20 kighds kkdm or 4 afires. 
of kardni bnd 30 ktgkds ihdtn or 6-7 arres. 


PrIncipHi 
ilapkaL 
TaMt to 
PflFi 


DftrAtts Cf Ai;;iKict;LTiiHi^$d 

A^uvt 14 ITRJ^KS np 

5 . 

I| 

■n 0 

II 

U w 

Q 

1 ! 

il 

■JJ.! 

M ^ w 

C£ 

i 

+1 

Si 

z 

£ 

E? 

AcIeuJ w'drltefi 

\’~ 





"M Wm 

45.773 


* 33.1 15 j 

j 'TS.33S 

1 <531-4 

Kttmdt or bboLirtiri b/ t^m 







1 

1.77^ 

334B 

JlS 

Daj Ubowen ^ 

*h«3 

377 

4737 

7.547 

1 


. Total 1 

S3,C5i 

3,807 


iSfS.i^o 

iGi&j’ci 


the population arc dependent on smricnlture^ 

are nearly 4 per cent, of the popul^n a* a^en*^ •■’gncuJturaJ Jaboureni 
Chamdrs, Chuhras, DhdnaJcs orjSts and their ™le, the Umds arc 

Rs. 30 a year nith daily food and clothe "" 1^ -' ®“* 

dso mostly Chamdrs. ChJhrds and Dhiinalis eaJn E“"i 
day. Boys are.employed on lieht work ^j' ™ H 4 annas a 

a Persian wheei».and guddi-ivdlds or drivers of oxen on 

ing fc^ to the field/ picking cotton reaiyTriD' '' ^ 

it borne. ^ t p ciittiiig grass jmJ 

oil^ds (rape, ^.), witirhiSigrTm cotton and 

the cheap fc^.„aik calledvillages 
gram and barley {ierre), are Ecnwall/ VPJ ^ 
cultivate. The^odder cro^fiowrYn t/ f”** consumed by the 
sown thick for fodder), mefka,%ff^d,gd/ar (carrots) (fi>^dr 
iiudrau or wild vegetables, such m j ’ In the kharSf 

lances. The greater part o( the talialla el Jlai andn?A^ “'■“aggie over 

kliarff, locilly cal Jed .sdiPUfiL while that of ®t>wn for the 

tte rabioeifrf. The tXVtag tU 

tahsfk;— *■ staples produced in the three 

raksjl Wheat, grant, sugarcane rice jtr ■ ^ 

(serh aa ».«, «*/„“ eetto“i” d ta^g™! 
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^ Tdhsti Senj^rsir * — Wheat and gram both separately and maxeJf CHAP* if, A. 
SMTS^rtf /^spcfri pulsegp or mai^ep SEigarcane and 

cotton* Economic;, 

TjAsH Dddrf, — GtSitn, jovf^dtij Mjfd, nwiA, mdfi^n ^ozirdrat \vh€^t AcRicuLmiia^ 
and barley, the last two especially on well lands, Ptineipal ftipk?^ 

Bii/rd Is mainly grown in Diidri taJisih where it is the most importtant 
staple^ and to a smaller extent in Jtndp while in SangrJr it is only grown on 
a very small arca^ It is sown on the first heavy rain in Asi-rh. When ripep 
the cart are plucked off and threshed and the sLalks cut down, tied into 
bundles and stackedi They supply an inferior kind of fodder* 

^i7H7ifr is cultivated much in the same way as but it is sown, at a y-nfcfn 

rulct a little later and also ripens a little later. The cart are gepcr*atly round 
in shapep first green, then they become covered with a yellow pollen 
and iastlyj w'hen they begin to ripen, they assifme a white colour* 

AfaiJti (mai^el is abundantly sow'n in Sangrfir tahsiL jfmUi. 

The pulst’s {matft and m^n^) are generally sown mixed with Sdfrd ,and ^etk sind 
ypwrfr and in the same way as the latter crop$- The pods are first ^parated 
frOfn the stalls by hand-threshine with a fellj and the grain Is then threshed 
cut. The broken straws and pods are used as fodder* 

is principally grown as fodder- While green, the stalks with 
the green pods are used as fodder, and when ri|.)e^ the grain also b given, to 
the oxen. The broken pods make good fodder. 

The principal irrigated kharif crop on the canal Lands of Sangrdr and Cotton. 

JInd is cotton {mrii. Manure is given alter the preliminary M'atering. The 
seed (if fww/ii) mixed with cow-dung is scattered by band. The plant bears 
a white or yellow flower which swells, forming a pod {fiJidd} containing the 
cotton* 

Cotton Is picked froin AsauJ to U^gh, every fifth day at firsi:, and Cman^^tcklttg. 
therij as the cotton gets ]ess and Icssr the intervals increase- Each field 
is picked 30 times, so that the process extends over a considerable period. 

It IS supposed to finish on the rJinciu festivaJ of the Lorhf. The work is 
gexierally done by ivomen* If the ffiiminddr has no women-kind iivho wort 
in the heldSf he employs ChamAmfs, who get at first one-tCnth of the 
cotton they pick, and an increasing ratio as the cotton to be picked gets 
less- A woman can pick froTn 6 to S a day and thus earns 

jJ to 2 annas. The last gluaniDgs are left for the poor. 

Ssn and sant arc usually sown in Sangrdr and Jind tahsils* Sdn is 
sown seed by seed, and broadcast. Both are sown in Asnrh and cut in fibj^*** 

K^tak* 

Wheat forms the staple crop in the irrigated pits of Sangrdr and Jfnd WIiMt. 
iahsRs, and very little b cultivated in the MM tracts of Didrf. It grows 
In almost any soil except the very $tifFest where barley takes its place, and 
if good m&kdiuat (rains) occur, there is a fair crop oil 6 drdm bnds abo* It 
is generally sown after cane or maJre, when no fresh manure is added. 

Gram is the principal unirrigated rabS crop in the SUte^ The soil is Gfsin. 
seldom harrowed. Jf there has been good rain for sowing, it only requires 
a good shower in Mangsir and further showers in Fob aud Sfagh. Its 
flower iS at first reddish blue and then the grain pods {tats} form* The 
broken pOds are used as lodder [bhdsd). 
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SarscH seed) is diiefly sown tnlicd with gram and barley lo 
San^dr and jfiid (ahsfls, and sometimes sepratefy. It has a yellow flower, 
and IS reapd m Chet and Baiaikb. The green nlaabr are al-io used as a 
vegetable and as p-cen food for cattle. 


, , production of tobacco is small in the State, and in Sanenlr talisfi 
d B steely ever mwji. Elsewhere the seed is sown in Kitak .ind Phtlgan. 
I cnchca about a foot wide are dug and the seedlings transplanted to ihcm. 
The cross cut in jeth. Its yield varies from 5 to bo maunds per h'giU 
»Mm. pits yield IS reckoaed on the wet crop, and after drying only 8 fc« 
arc obtained from a maund. ^ t / 


A and o/wtf are produced in fair quanliti^ in Sangrur 

and Jtnd tahslls, and scaatily in Dddrl, The yield averages 40 mauuds per 

xAam* o -p r 

*, .. s»'Tn on canal and well irrigated lands. The land 

W divided into (beds) aiid the Seedlings IranspUiited into lliEm. U is 

chiefly produced 10 the Kularan tract of Sangrur and in some parts of Jfnd. 

It '*§,«“«>■% sown on canal-irrigated lands in Sangrar and 

JInd t^ils. Bundles of cut sugarcane stalks are buried in the |found in 
i^cccmbcr, and meanwhile the soilin which the cane is to be planted Is 
prepared. A fiaieMr is first given, and when the land is ready after the 
fijltwar and ploughing the sticks {/>cris) are placed lengthwise in th« 
fu^ws and covered with earth. The crop requires constant watering and 


ininimum number of waterings, and the amount of seed required for 
the principal crops, are shown by the table below t_ 


—, ■■ — I. 

Principal ovpft. 



N am ber of 

1 Jlftfif |K>W|[1£ 

Srrj of wxd per 

ICfC. 

SoglTf^fK 


MV 

MS 

M* 

io 

(Sowfl in «Eip9)> 

Rtec 


« 


«P^ 

Constant wotoring 

fi tog 

CottOQ 




SM 

4 

7 to S 

Indigo 


V« 

m4 

MS 

S 

vrm- 

Mntsc 

44* 

MS 

MS 

M 

6 

7 toS 

futsn 


MV. 

vM- 

4 ^ 

3 

5 

Wbut « 


- 

*M 

3 

4 

30 

Barioy « 



SM 


3 

*S 

Cfim ^ 

MS 

M. 

wVv 

MS 

3 

15 to M 
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CHAP* II Aa 

The average yield of Ihe ptndpal crops in Ibe diRerent lahsfls is given ' 

below :— Economic, 
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The area under cultivaliop was S6 76 ot thd toUl area la 1901 as against ^lemloo or 
83^71 per cent, at settlement 20 years ag% an increase ©f 4'5 percent*, ^ 

bat the prospects of further exteosion are the culturabJe wa^te being 
only 7"94 per cent, of the toUJ area excluding the grazing lands. No nolice- 
abie improvement has been made in the selection of varieties o( mdigenoos 
seed. In 1870 indigo cultivation was iotrnduced in the Jfnd and Sangrdr 
tahsDs by the late Rija Ragbbfr* Singh,-and it has greatly benefited the 
^pttttddf^s- Its cultivatiOT is now carried on in find cm a large srale, and on 
a small sc^e m Sangrdr Before the reign of R 4 ja Kaghblr Singh there 
were very few gardens in the State* He laid out ^dens in severd towns 
ajod largo villagesi and imported new plants lor them* 
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OR tlie first fall of rain after 
Advanra are made by the State officials appoiDted for each tahaJ!. 

headmen of each 
F^^ons. The samitnidrs of Dadrt 
advances on 

fall of rtin an/1 tk 

L “ purposL If the next 

favourable, and hwvests arc good, there is no difficulty about repay- 

y r also proves unfavourable, when the recoveries are suspended, 

accordine^tri^tl^ the State, and aljenations are made 

ording to the old State Revenue Lawu The agrictilturbta serkerally are in 

funer2’"Lf/.^® the .Succ^ivc famines, and heavy%xpenditore® on vv/ddings, 
funer^, etc. Their creditors are generaliy rich professional money-lenders 

tlio crops, while easterly 

In D^d^fSin '^lni^^ of maeet) also injure the crops, especially wheat 

sand hillocks and 

gf g to the crops when they invade the surrounding country. 

the Karnal District, and enters the Jfnd tahafl at Aula, al which village 

foS!mvWthe l^r”‘l?h'^wrk'''^ through the tahsll from east to weft, 

'« past the 

to Hfijihl by Ffrox Sh^b la 1355 A,D, and carried on lo HissAr next vear. 

dill Aiibars time Shahahlud- 
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^ift ^‘^vtmment. In 1857-98 tL Hinsl 

SSe takS u? or fh.^t 3<»'7 acres of the State land 

i? 19,653 were paid by the British 

nifitS T< tanj-owners as compensation and the State rc* 
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r?L cairicd on by the British Canal auth^ 
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fees Pursuant to iK ^ deducting mu^jAdiiami or famiarddrd 
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Barbir lor the coStrSon of the 
msuri distributaries from the * ' 
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compbijit of shortage be made in dry years* The ^moiiDt pyabte by the 
State under clause g o( the agreement was filed at Rs, 1^30,000 per annnm^ 
this amount being calculated on the average payments to the preceding 
years subject to deductions on account of— 

(1) cost of maintenance and repairs | 

(a) saving on establishment. 

After the deductions the net amount of water-rate payable to the 
Bricisli Government stands at Rs* 1|O5 p50Op In iSSS^ when the rdfiakiis^ 
etCp, were made over to the State, the area irrigaited for the kbarff crops 
was acres, while for tab[ crops it was ^5,003 acres,—total 

54,7381 acres, 110 villages in tahsll Jfnd are Irrigated at present from the 
Hinsf Branch* The average irrigation for the ten years iSgr-igof 
was 53.^73 acri^p but since igoi it has decreaad. The table below shows 
the details o[ rdibdids and minors from this Brooch — 
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Wiit&rn CmoL 


I Part a* 


CHAP, tip A. The remodelling operations of 190001 gave the Stale 8 distributary 
— heads in the Hinsi Branch and 3 outlets (as before] on the Butina Branch. 

tconomiJO« agreetnent was drawn upi hut in consequence ol a disagreement in 

AnnieViews as to the full area to he irri^ed^ the volume of water to be supplied 
lrrt^t'K»i: ^"d thc inethosJ of supplVp that agreement was not signed by the 

HJnifBnincii, Daxbar and was subsequently put in abeyance. The contentions of the 

Wnbern JumnK Darbar have been acceded to by the Punjab GovernmetiL Automatic 

^ * module gates have been fixed at the heads of distributaries Nos. i to 7^ They 

were arranged to give the full supply formerly considered to be the Statens 
share according to the agreement! but one of themj No, 3, is nmv being 
altered and enlarged to pass the ^ditlooal discharge which it has lately 
been decided to allot to the State uoder the proposed new agreement- 

RKi Bhiwlnf The Bhaw&ni Rijbihi of the WcsteTn Jumna Canals which is under 

Bui^tuTn British iniuiaeement, also passes througli tahsJI Jind. This distributary 
Dirtribtttftrj, 'ivas carried through the State in 1895 A.D., when Rs. 183 were paid to 
H*4 jsI Bnmcbt Ihe iaad-ownei:^ as compensation for 34 acres of land taken «p for a portion 
of the main line, tn 1S97 a request was made by the State to allow the 
irrigation of a certain prtlon oE the JEiid territory from the BhawAnj dis¬ 
tributary, and to permit the DarbAr to acquire ownership in onc-tenth of 
the rdfddhd, but owing to the limited supply of water and the conditions 
under which the rdjdihd was constructed, the request was not graated. 
The Punjab Government, hoivever, proposed to supply w'atcr for the 
annual irrigation of 2,300 acres of land belonging to the villages ol 
Bhameiva, Maharra, LajwSna KalAn, Akftlgarh, fethw^ila Poll, Zafargarh 
and DevrAr of tahsll Jfnd, on the condition that the water-rates to be 
charged should be the same as those from rime to time in force for British 
village irrigated by this distributary, together with an addition of 50 per 
cent, in lieu of owner's rates, so long as that rate continues to be Icwied 
from British villages. The statement below shows the outlets approved 
by the Irrigation Department, Punjab, for the irrigation of Jlnd villnpe*: 
fro m th e Bbawfin t distributary:— “ 
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DrmmgeM SirAitfd C^naL 


i Part A- 


The SirhJnd Drainage crossed ^ Sirhind Drainage Syphon at R. 
fnilo 26* 15901 Feeder Li net which flows only in the rainy season | rises 
tiisir Kilfoij and after flowing across Patiala territory enters the State near 
the village of GhAbddn. Passing the J£nd villages of BalwAliarj SajuiniiiT 
Gaggarpur, KolArAn Khurd^ etc.i the mild enters Patiala State near 
Sunam. Neat the villages of GlifibdAn and ICuhirAn Khurdj ibo drainage 
attains a width of half a mile* In the rainy season the roads to these vilUges 
become impassable for two or three days at a timep The flooded lands 
arc sown with rice^ graniy wheat and gram and barley mixed* The drain¬ 
age has two bridges: the first constructed at GhAbdAn by Rija Sarup 
Singhj and the second at MahilAn* 7 mils from Sangror* by Raja Raghbir 
Singh in 1885^ This traverses the State for about S mileSp from 
GhAbdan to the villages of Mardkhera and Faizgarh, 

jVnother strcain flowing only in the rains is the JhambowAlfp Chof 
drainage which flows across the State for five miles, p^a$t the villages of 
Baxldpur and hluhammadpur* Thence, after traversing the intervening 
PatiaU tciritoryp it flows past the Jfnd villages of Oharamgarhi Sahajpura 
and Bazurg, w^hcre it re-enters Palijla^ Its ^eatest breadth in the rainy 
season is 12 feet- The lands on the bank of the ndid benefit by ibc flood* 

The Ghaggar rises in the hills of NAhan StatCp and| after flowing 
through Ambala and Patiala, traverses the villages of Satiarhcrb 
UsmAnpur, Ratanheri, Kanhera, Harebandpura, Curdialpura and Masori 
of Sangrur tahsll for a distance of about five or six miles. Near 
Saparheri and Ratanherf the Ghaggar widens out to an extreme 
breadth of three miles in the rainy season* When it is in full 
flood the water lies on the fields for days together and damages the 
crops, but an ordinary flood benefits them* There is a ferry neat the 
boundaries of Gsmanpur and Ratanherf, whence an unmetalled road leads 
to Gohia in KarnAL tn the rainy season ferry boats ply under the manage¬ 
ment of the State. There is another ferry at Ranhera, where the Ghaggar 
passes into PatiAla territoiy* 

The Chai Branch of the Sirhind Canal enters the State at the village of 
Dhanetap 24th mile from Sangrfir* It flows through the State for four or fi ve 
miles and then falls Into the Ghaggar near Mardanherf, ao feet fall, at m ile 
334* 1,580^ Chaf Branch. In 18S6 the State RAjbahAs were complctedp and 
began to irrigate the lands of 82 villages in Sangrdr tahsll. The manage* 
meat of the State RijbAhis and Minors was then put under the State officials* 
The following table gives the RAjbilids and Minors with other details ■ — 
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Tabu 9/ AfiUage Rdfitibds and MinfirSt Jind J/d/^^concIndcd. 
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From the rdfbAkuS water passes by heads (outlets) to the minor 
channels (or water-courses) and thence to the fields. Each main channel 
supplies many villages with water and each villagp has its tom of certain 
days, The aaminddri have their own leirbewdt system ; each liswadir 
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has his share according to has holding and gels his share of water appor¬ 
tioned IntOfi^Iiafi (3 hours) and iAaris (34 minutes)^ The irrigation is 
mainly by flow^ a very small area being irrigated by lift. 

On the Western Jumna and Sirhind Canals the revenue is collected by 
the State p^irndris. The British Canal roles are in force, and water-rates 
are levied on each crop at so much an acre. The amount due to the 
British Government as water-rates on the Western Jumna Canal is paid at 
each harvest. The revenue on the Sirhind Cai^l belongs to the State, 
as the State shared in the cost of its construction. No water-rates are 
realized for crops irrigated by the Ghaggar and Sir hind Ndids. 

An extensioo of the Western Jumna Canal would boaelit both Patifilaaod 
iindi hut it is very donbtlul whether such an extension is possible. Pandit 
Lakh mi ChiUid* suggested that part of the Jfnd tahsil might be irrigated by 
extending the Butina or Savina Branch, and t^ng a minor through the 
villages of Markh!, Bhartinap Lalat Khcra, Dhiiigfina and Rim Kali, For 
the Didrt tahsO the Pandit thinks Uiat the Pitowis Minor and the Bamla, 
Naurangibid and Kharak Minors of the Bbawini distributaiyi i! extended, 
could irrigate Amranat, Sanga^ Baund Kalin, Baund Khurd, etc .; and that 
the Revviri Branch, which runs at a distance of 16,000 feet on the left of the 
Bhawdn! I?ijb 4 hS, and the Minor of Kharak Kalin, if extended as far as 
OadrJ, could supply water for 31 villages of the Pan war iapfd in this tahslU 
As to the remaining portion of Dadrf the Darhfir propos^ to appro¬ 
priate the whole of the taMvi which is annually provided for in the State 
budget to the Dadrf tahsll, and thirty wells will be built annually for irri¬ 
gation in the villages at proper places. Hitherto the money given for wells 
has not been recovered, but in future the advances will be io large sums, 
to be recovered by small inatalmenis^ and the terms of such recovery will 
be very ca^* Thus in a few years a good mimber of wells will he con¬ 
structed for protective purposes. Rs- will annuatly be provided in 

the State Budget for iaidvt in the Didrf tabsib^ 

Wclb arc generally worked with a bucket and tope {ekarsa and Mc)t 
but occasionally (in BaJtldpur itdga) by the Persian wheel In tahsi! 

Jind there is no well irrigation, except in the towns of Jfnd and Saffdon. 
The esLimated area irrigable by a well in Dadri is 6 acres, and io 
Sangrur 16 acres. Wells are worked by shareholders according to their 
(turn), each wdl having a oumber of shareholders, who are either 
d^cendants of the uiau who constructed the well or themselves shared the 
cost of its construction. The shareholders work a wdl jointi)* or separately 
as the case may bCj and the system Is called accordi^ly Idna or 
The well irrigated area in the State is acres. The following figures 

show the number of irrigating wells in that StaH with certain statistics 
regarding tliem _ _ 
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* Auiitaal Ecigincer^ whtm tttvica wcw lent tcmpflmiljf to tbn State hy Govctdo^cii^. 

^ Leitor Na. 55^ datod ihm August 1901, from the Fumgn Mmbtor, Jind Stito, to the 
FoUticol AfCDt, Fhj^Jdifl Sutvsi 
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In tahsfl Jfnd well irr^tlonisnot atteraptwl, being too cosstly, therugh 
at the towns o[ J(m] and Safldoci gardens arc irrigated from wells, to 
tahsll DAdri a large area is irrigated from iaciieAd wells with leather 
buckets. In tahsll Sangrir well irrigatioo is practised on a large scale, 
pcaerally from masonry wells. The State encourages the extension of well 
irrigation. The tollovi'ing table shows the number of wells constructed 
annually during the 10 years 1891—igoi 
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The metboda of well sinking and iho religious ccrcmonlwi 


to tabsll DAdrI unbricked wells are made by dtoirine out the 
when the rams come too late to sow the hharff crotM tt— ^ Juade 

d.,. .nd G« R. 8 TLgJ at dZi fe;' SS 


t‘*‘'2“0“^™ budia)m«b"»«£'Nd«bJ5"'jlS!li!lg**M“,f7.™ 

and handle («nir*V}, the rope passing over a small slong wheel 
fixed over the wdL A tharsa costs from Ra, ( to Rs 6 i j ^ i 

hemp Rs. 7, or if made of hide Rs. )s. 

no tneUned plane [gdum) dug out hy the side of iS vdl,^the*drira 
sometimes^tting 00 the rope. VVhen thebucfcrtn^h«ill7 
who stands at the mouth JT the well [iatidl seirea "“J" 

bucket on the plalfmtn, and empties it into the ttrchhm .P" j 

G.l«».U»repaying Tlf.“CiddL 

two pairs worl^ at once, with a change at noon If tii* « *’*™1 

the work goes^all day four yoke “3 

water about I of an acre in a dj] but the area J 

the wdL A maa arranges the fKw of water fr-vm ^ dtoth of 

to the beds iS^whicb the ficldladividS! on 
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Little has hecti done to improve the breed of horses io the State. 
There are stdltcms at the tahsri head-quarters 3n<l a donkey stallion at 
Sangrur, la 1901-02, loS mares were covered by the State stallions. 

The figures in the 
margin show the 
actual numbers of 
horses and mules in 
the State in 1903. 
They show that oF 
the three tahsfls^ 
Jfnd is the only one 
wliere young stock 
1$ bred to any 
eKteut^ 
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The best osen are found in Jfnd tahsflp Jying as it docs al¬ 
most entirely in the great cattle-brcedmg tract of Hariaaa. A good 
cow gives K sers of milk, calves 7 or 8 times, and is worth Rs. 30 
to 40. A young steer will fetch Rs- 40 to 50. Those that are not 
sold are gelded when about two years old and trained for the 
plough. The average price of a pair of plough oxen is Rs. toa^ but 
a good pair will fetch Rs. 125. Two or three bulls is the average 
number to a village. They are allowed to roam about at wiU at 
certain seasons, and this total absence of all selection does not improve 
the breed. The best buffaloes are also found in Jltid tahsfl and the 
next best in Sangrur- A @he-buffalo null give 10 to 15 s^rs of 
milk in a day—producing about t8 ckiidnJts of butter—and will caJve about 
10 times. Prices ran^ from Rs. 30 to laS. Small rin^d horns and 
a long tail are ma^ of breeding in a buffalo. BuS^oi^ are rarely 
used for the plough; they draw small carts and carry of water. 

IndiscriuiiuRte brewing goes on in their case also. Camel-breeding b 
carried on by r^xAMrh in the sandy tract of Didri and the BaJinwilf itd&B 
of Sangrur. In Sangrdr camels are chiefly used for riding and draught, 
but in Didri they draw the plough. Prices vary from Rs. 50 to 125. 

Sheep and goats are 
kept by butchers, 
and by Dhf naks and 
Chuhris- In the 
Balanwili itd^a 
sheep do well and 
goats flourish 
t h r o u g hout the 
State. The number 
of stock in the vari* 
ous tahsfls of the 
State b shown in 
the margin. The 
figures are lor 
1903. 

Cattle fairs are comparativdy numerous. They are hdd annually f2}n, 
at Sangrur, Bilinwllf and Kakr^a in tahsll SangrdrT at Jind, Saffdon, 

Rim R^i and Julina in tahsfl Jlnd, and at Didrf, Karfriipa, Amlota and 
Budhw'ina in tahsfl Didri. The State manages the fairs, charging 
4 annas a head on aJJ stock brought in, and a pke per rupee on the pur¬ 
chase money. The seller pays the first tax and the buyer the second, 
tgot-Oi the number of animals sold w as 19156^ and the income Rs. iSjCoC, 
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AGIItCtlt.TUlK. 

Foddfir, 


CHAP, ill A> Prizes are given by tbe State to exhibitors of the best cattle and to the 
largest purchasers. These prizes cost Rs. 31^90 in 1901 <03, 

Hcot^omiCe 

Fodder is generally called nird. That of the autuinn crop consists 
of/ffttefr and rnaiic stalks, which are staycked in chAur or stackst o( 

or the broken stalks of the pulses. The only spring fodder Is the 

straw of wheat or barley {HAsA or and that of Wley and grain 

mixed (miJio}. jo Is stored Ln beam or high circular siacksp which 

are thatched when Finished. The stal^ of great millet and maize arc 

chopped into small piecea (jffAHi) with a ganddsa and then given to the 
cattle. The supply of finder varies according to the season; but the 
ffamittddrs arrange so that it c^^ts them very littlej sowing rape 

and carrots for f<^der in the cold weather. In seasons of scarcity the poorer 
paminddrs have great difficulty in finding food for their cattle. A rich 
man keep a store of fesdder in reserve, and when that fails he can buy 
from others, but the poorer people have to struggle on with branches of 
Hiati Jdif isri or jkafr which they chop up and give to the cattle* Some¬ 
times a man will take his cattle aw^ay to a more favoured tract ivhere good 
rainfall or the pr^ence of a canal has rendered conditions more favourable. 
This is called gffljdnd. State rdid in this respect extends only so far as to 
allow the cattle to graie tn the State 6irs on payment of grazing fees {amg 
thardi}. The tin are watered by the canal and there is plenty of gras^^ 


Rtittsi 


Section B*—Rents, Wages and Prices. 

The rates of rent and &aidi realiied by owners vary according to the 

soil and the crops 
raised and are 
different in all the 
three tahsTls* In 
the fV^^j of Jind 
and lind-Saffdon, 


and are ordinarily 
those shown in the 
margin* In the two 
Didrf or 
/fartdna and 
Badhri or Blgar^ 
of DAdrf Uhsa, the 
owners usually re¬ 
ceive cash-rents 
daldi 

being very rarely 
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Rstm, Wags* 
ANP Paio^ 

RentaL 


]n Kuliribi and SangrartVa^^j of Sangrtjr tahsit the landlords generally 

realize iatdi at the 
rates shown in the 
margin. The 
tandford takes |th 
or j^th oF the pro¬ 
duce of chillies 
and raw cotton and 
pays the ntudmla 
himself. As re* 
gards sugarcane 
and dMn (coarse 
rice), he gets 
Rs, 9-^ per acre 
insoniepl»cs, and 
pays the mudnh, 
and in others he 
gets ^th J'n/d/ and 
pays mudmia in 
con esponding 
sharesj the 

land-owner pays 
^th and the tenant ^ths- In BfiUnwtif, the third of Sangrur, the 

State is owner of the land, and the cultivators are its tenants. En this 
the hat a system formerly prevailed, but at the current settlefncnt a cash 
assessment was fixed. II the tenants sub-let land to other cultivators^ they 
generally take -[th batdi and p^ the mudmta themselves, the cuftivators pay¬ 
ing water-rate. JeWwsand kamind dues arc paid out of the sMmildt dheri 
or common heap. Sirrrire goes to the bitvaddr and the rate is % sers per 
maund. The or/d^r are four in number, ^oia,^ the NSf, Jhinwar, 

Kumh&r and Gidh^ The other lisis are paid separately by the biswaddrt 
And tenants. 
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CHAP, II, B. 
Economic. 

RsNTfl, Wages 
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at each tahsCI are shown Ja 
the rnargins All grains ex* 
cejit dhtm (coarse rice) and 
Atf}>d are cheapest at Satigrdr, 
as they arc produced exten- 
stveljr in thi$ tahsil, whereas 
rice IS largely groi^n in the 
canal*irripated tracts of Jtnd 
and 6 djra in the sandy soils of 
DAdrts In villager prices are 
sonic what lower than they 
arc in the neighbouring tow^ns. 
The xaminddrs often hand 
over nearly all their produce 
to only koeping 

cnotigh for one year's con- 
Bumptioni Sometimetj w‘hea 
in need of money for w-ed- 
dings and to pay the revenuCi 

—--;-;-—7---they sell their standing crops. 

The pnees for the quinquennia since 1887 are shown in the margin. Sang- 

rdr has a large 
market where 
w'beatr gram I 
€lc*| are collect¬ 
ed froia the 
oeighbou ring 
villages for ex¬ 
port. The rail¬ 
ways ninning 
through the 
towns of San- 
grur, Jind and 
Dhdri h a V c 

uuui: Lu tnjnaiizc prices# 

Artiians only paid in cash in the towns and some of the larecr 
villages, and their wag^ At Sangrur a mason rweivess from S to *io 

annas, a carpenter er blacksmith from 6 to 8 , while coolies are paid from 3 

SafSdon, etc., are lower. 
AtJjangrur, wduch w a great gram mart, there is good demand for cooly 
labour for hand carts, and tbeir wages sometimes rise to 6 or eytn I 
annas a day. Chamara and other menials, who work as cutters of 
gfi^ and wood or ^ek employment at the market, earn 3 or 4 annas 1 
jf employed on plastenng houses they get only about 3 Lnas a 
In get their foid and 3 or 4 aimas a 

i-I labourers employed in the fieids receive a 

.uant.tvofo«m. »= villages Srthe 
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The amount of grain paid at each harvest from the undivided grain 
heap to the village menials is called Mugd, It is not^ as a rule, a fmcd 
amountt and in addition to tlie/«H^dp some menbls get a hxedj others a 
variablei allowance of graiiip as is shown in the table below 


To WHOM 
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NoiE.—Tlw *bovi 5 allomnces we fixed to be to tbe meniala Utdr ofdinarj^ Tories 
accordli^g to tlw WAjlb^uf-Afx o<t Settlemenl, Hx lo iomc get 0 loi oisouat; me. 

cordUig to tbeir muiwX agrecincat. 
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VVhfiB a ncTit village was settled«the touadcf, his relations, and children 
who broke up the land for cultivation naturally^ had great inlluence and 
authority. The revenue was imposed in a lump sum on the tappi, of whkh 
they formed the heads, and its distribution rested with them. Gradually 
they became headmen, and the State looked to them for the realisation of 
the revenue, their numbers incteasing with the population. At the first 
regular settlement they were allotved padwtrA or 5 per cent, on the 
revenue collected, and the collectbns began to be made by lahsfls through 
them (inatead of in a lump sum from the tappd). The office of headman is 
deemed to be hereditary, and during tbe minority of an heir a nr id rdjl> 
kdr is appointed. When a village has been divided into pdnes or thuisS 
one or more bcadmon are appoi nted to each pdn^ or Mir/a, but the reveotic 
of the whole village is collected by alt the headmen separately from their 
pinas or MWoJ, and they receive the paehoird on the revenue collected 
by them respectively. Large villages have 7, 8 or more headmeo apiece i 
small ones less. 

The remarks as to the relative pros^ity of the various Jat tribes in 
Patiala (page 130) hold good for JInd. The Sikh Sardirs are the wealthi* 
^ people In the State, frequently owning two or three villages, They 
I ho well and are well ctothed and boused. Next come tbe vishdi^nf 
and other commercial castes, who arc well oR and live with less display 
than the Sardars. ^ 


Section C.—Forests. 

The only forests in the Slate a^ the reserves, which arc three 

in number, nameK’, Aish Ban, Basfdpur 
and BSrah Ban Sirs, The figures in the 
margin show their areas in square miles. 
On the 1st of August 1901 3 Forest 
Department was establislied for the 
management of the Btrs. Previous to 
- j »»/ >.j ^ were under the Blrah (Foraee 

aSd A Dei«rtment also looks after arbor!cultui 

and the trees on the road’^ides- The statement t>elaw shows the receinfa 
md cjgpenditure on the Sirs ior 1895-0 ^ ^ 
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locally koown as plds, abound In U. Tbo Baiah Ban Bir lies a miles south CHAP« I 1 » Ci 

qf the town of Jlnd Oil the banks of Uie Western Jumna Canal> The cattle 

of the neighbouring towns and villages are allowed to graze in the Bir^f • 

ButFalMi „ Biu 3«e aw head. «« payment of the annual grazing fee ?<»««• 

Bulloehi „ „ a-o „ \aag siarat) shown m the margin. The Suie (Qnati. 

Coiwi ». Re. i-R „ £[rs produce a plentiful supply of the 

Yqgd2*tede „ 0-13 „ sarndk, fialinji, paired, kkahbaU d 6 b, 

panni and puU grasses and afford ivdcomc relief to the cattle in time of 
drought. Various kinds of trees such as the jdix kair^jandy kiiar (acacia) 
and beri grow in them. Jal trees are more cornmon in the Barah Ban. 

The fruits of the /«/, kair., jmd and her arc eaten by the poor in time of 
famine, when also the bark and leaves of these trees are used as fodder- 
The fruit of the jdi tree Is called /iVn, and that of the kair Had. Both 
these are pickled when young and green. When ripe the fruit of the itatV 
is called pinyu and that of the jand sancar. They are eaten as vegetables. 

The her tree fruit is called for. Wood cut from these Blrt is stored in 
the State Wood and Forage Godo^vn (Bjrah) and used as timber for State 
buildings and also as fuel. The Forest Department also sells Uie fueti 

Section D.^Mines and Minerals. 

The mineral products In the State are saltpetre, and stone. litiReim products. 

Saltpetre is obtained in the jfnd tahsil and DMr). H< H. RAJa Raglthfr 
Singh opened three State refineries [ihcra koihU'i at jfnd, Safldon and 
DAdrf, and from these refined saltpetre ts sent for sate to Calcutta. Each 
refiaery is managed by a m^nsarim or manager who is assisted by a gu~ 
mdshta (Hindi accountant), a mtiharrir (Urdu derk), a tdla (weighman), 
two ckaprdsh and about S workmen. Attached to these rclineiics are 
about 74 crude saltpetre factories where crude saltpct^ is prepared by 
workers who work as asdmts (contractors) for the refineries. 

The workers in the refineries for preparing crude s^tpetre arc given Cnde saltpetK. 
contracts through the manager in Katak (October), with ^ advance of 
money. The workmen prepare crude saltpetre and bring it to their res¬ 
pective refineries. They arc paid on an average Re. 1*3 per maond. To 
prepare crude saltpetre sAarj mifti (earth containing saltpetre, which is 
generally found in greater or le^ quantities in the vicinity of every village) 
is scraped up and brought to the factories, which are generally located near 
tanks or wells. Nothing is paid for the material If it is scraped from 
common land, but a small royalty is paid on private land. Each factory is 
provided with a kundi, a brickdiued sluing channel about ro yards long 
w'ith a reservoir at the low^ end. The kuttdi has wooden poles on oil 
sides and is thatched with/sniri'grass. The roof is coped to a height of 
one idlisM on both sides, and the coped roof Is filled with sfors aiifH and 
water. The water impregnated with sdtpetre leaks down through the 
thatch and collects In the reservoir. It is of a reddish colour. This pro- 
cess is Carried 00 every da^ until a sufficient quantity of saltpetre has been 
collected, when the water Is boiled b an iron cauldron till it becomes syrup, 
and is then spread over brick-lmed beds {Mastered with lime. When hard 
saltpetre is scraped off with a spade, crude saltpetre Is brought to the 
refinery in loads of 15 to 20 maunds. 

The crude saltpetre thus collected is next buried in underground cell i Ptuceuorrelit. 
for a year and then taken out, 25 maunds at a time, boiled in an 
iron cauldron, and cleaned in an iron sieve called jharttd. ft Is then 
poured Into a wooden bos with a vessel {Jahra) shaped tike a spoon or an 
iron pan {cMaf}- After some time the sediment settles and the colour of 
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the liquid becomes white. This Is then put in small boxes* provided with 
a mdeki (wooden frame), for erj^staJHaation. After 6 or 7 days the 
crj'stala are taken ol! the mdeAts, collected In baskets and sprinkled with 
airnn and indigo water to colour them. Then they are spread on doiaras 
(sheets of coarse eountrj' cloth) to dry. This completes the process. 
During the ten rears ending igO( the average outturn of saltpetre crystals 
was 4,756 mauniu out of 14,070 maunds of crude saltpetre, giving an average 
net income of R$. r 4.9 a a. The figures given below show* the quantity of 
saltpetre crystals in maunds prepared in the refineries and their earnings 
and expenditure for 1895-96 and igoo-ot, as shown in the Administration 
Reports of the State for those years. In igoo-oi out of (6,381 maunds 
of crude saltpetre, 6,039 maunds of crystals were obtained and sold for 
Rs. 39,936 
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Kattisr or argillaceous limestone is worked near a geod many tonms 
and villages. It is used for road-metalling and for buildings. The Public 
Works Department cither gets the kaniar from contractors or employs 
labourers to excavate it. In the former case the contractOTs are geucTally 
paid Rs, 4 per loo cubic feet, and they deliver the kankar within a disUnre 
of a mile. The owner of the land from which the kankar {3 dug is pid 
4 annas per too cubic feet. In the other case the labourers are paid 
Rs. a per lOO cubic feet, and the owner of the land gets the same royalty- 
The labourers are generally me rials, Chdhris, Chatnirs, etc-, who earn on 
an average 4 aunu a day. Kankar is of two sotii—kichk'sed and silit. 
Biehkwd kankar is so called because its nodules are supposed to resemble 
scorpipis y^ickhu) in shape. U is hard, bluish grey in colour, and is used 
for metalling roads. Siiii kankar is brittle and a whitish grey in colour. 
It is burnt to make lime and mixed with Ptnjiauri lime for building purposes. 

Stone is blasted at several points in the Kaliina and Kapdrt hills in 
tahsil Dadrl, the chief being the Kurahir quarry near I^ILina town. The 
stone obtained is of two sorts, hard and sandstone. The hard stone is 
bluish grey iu colour and Is made into many articles, such as ukhals and 
iifarfirOarg* and small mortars), chakkh and iAardr (small and large millfll, 
pillars, etc. It « also used for buit^ng. At the Kumhir miife about 
26 famihes of Kumbars, commonly called Sangtartbbds, work in stone and 
care about 5 annas a day. It is said that about Rs. 5,000 worth of stone and 
stone articles arc worked yearly, of which Rs. a,ooo worth aru exDortcd 
Stone obtained from the Kapdri bill is whitish grey and only uMd for 
building. Flexible sand-stone (called sang-i-iarsan^ the sand particles bcins 
loose), has no commercial importance, but is exported as a curiosity. 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 

The gold and silversmiths of Sangrur, lotally called Sundr$i owe their 
untisual proficiency to Rfija Kaghbtr Siagh. who sent a number of them 
to Calcutta to learn their trade. They make ornaments of all kinds, 
espcctaily nose rings {nath or machldi) ; nose stnds set >Ylth jewels {taung); 
ornaments for the head {iaudi and e/wl); for the fo^liead {(Mtid ); 
necklaces {hiir or jugni) I anklets etc. Besides the jewels they inalsc 

gold and siK'er plates, vessels for attar, flasks, scent-bottles, utensils, etc., of 
exquisite workmanship and locally called sddaidrs. The purest gold 
softened for setting is called iundan and costs about Rs, £7 a tola. It is 
alloyed with silver or copper or both, about 3 rati is of alloy going to a 
The general practice is to give the goldsmith his material and pay him so 
much jpcttola for his work—I pice in four annas for silver work and anything 
from 3 annas to n rupees a Iota for work in gold. 

Cotton ginning* or cleaning is done both hy machine and by 
hand. In Jlnd there js a factory containing 50 machines, which attracts 
the cotton from all the neighbouring villages, Sangrur tahsH, in default 
of machines, uses hand«mtlts (called ic/tff in the Punjab and eftarkfti in 
the Bingar). 'I hc mill consists of two rollers, one of iron one of 
wood, riie cotton is passed between them and the seeds (drVicArr) thus 
separated from the cottou. The work is generally done by women, who 
if they are working for hire gel the seeds, whole or part, in lieu of w^es. 
Unginiied cotton is t’lvo-thirds seed. Ten to 20 jcrr of raw cotton is a 
day s work for thegtnner, the seed which results being worth 2 or 2| annas. 

The next process is scutching {f/itiita), which is done cither 
by women or profcBsiona! cotton-deaners iPutJds)^ The women use 
a Small bamboo bow (</A««ifO tightly strung. Pinfus use a large double- 
stringed bow The average earnings are l| annas per ser, or 

about 6 annas a day. In villages the cotton cleaner isoftca paid in grain, 
getting twice the weight of the cotton. Scutched cotton is wound ioto 
rolb {pilnis) round pieces of stick. 

Spinning is not a menial occupation. Women of the middle and 
even tlic higher classes do it Girls make it an excuse for a merry evening. 
They meet together, spin, sing, and talk the whole night long. This is 
C 3 .\\cd rdtd/tidua or rdtaurd. Tlic seven in the month of Mdgh, 

before the Shankr&nt, arc considered propitious. When these gatherings 
take place by day they arc called t/iAafa in the Punjab or in the 

Bangar. The Muhammadan women of Kaliana spin very line thread 
{ 6 arU sdi], which sells at 1J s!ri per rupee, the average price being i| reef. 

The ginning factory at Jlnd owned by Magui RAm and Jai Narayan 
was estabTished in 1902. It contains 5® mills, of which only 30 ^rc ordj* 
narily at work, about 100 maunds of cotton being ginned daily, Work is 
not carried on throughout the whole year, but only after the cotton harvest. 
In I0O'3-O4, 39,300 maunds of cotton were ginned, giving 12,865 roaunds of 

— cleaned cotton, which was exported 
to Delhi, Rohtak and Lahore, while 
Net the seed Wnola) was sold to the 
urcin^. neighbouring villagers and shop 
keepers. The average number of 
workmen employed in 1903-04 here 
Rs, was about 130. The Rgurcs in the 
margin show the expeuditure and 
_ earuings in 1903*04. 

' For a derailed account ni Ihc vatiatci preesun v hEClt Cotten through see Mcncgniph 

oa CgUgo fllamiMtuic la the Puojab^—L&ha-tCi Civ^ aiid tfitiUr/ CucU?” lOS^. 
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m 

rv tabsfl wool^ is ported before c1ca4iing to Pinipat and 

Delhi* In Sangrur talisll it m sold to the blanket-weavers of Bilftnwilf, 
who make a profit of S atmas or a rupee on each blanket. Scarcely 
any sheep are ke^ in Didri tahsH, With the exception of these blankets, 
waving IS Umited in JInd to coarse country cloth, such as J^kaJdar, jfd/iis* 
Khoiidif kAcSfdi^iaij sw^t sa/dri. It is done by the Julibds (weavers)* 
of whoni i*i8+ were enumerated at the census of igot, A kAnddar cloth, 
50 yar^ long and 10 wide* requires zi sers of s 4 i (fine 

thread), a 50 yiirds long and g gir^As wide, requires three sers 
3 of (coarse thread)* and a A/t&ddh 5 <=> }wds loiisr and 

S ^rahs wide, 3 jfrf of motd sit. A full piece of khes, doidh s^sf, or 
saldrhf^ 30 Vird® long, and half a yard wide, and requires i icr of thread. 
A pEecc of cloth js woven in 4 or s days, and the price paid for the work is 
generally one rupee* $o that a weaver earns from 3 to 4 annas a 
day* 


Lii^ 


Dyting !s done by ailg^rs. They dye women’s clothes such ; 
iaA»ga, ttij^a.paO^a (or sumnn} and sirka {or orAnd), besides men's 
turbans. The aflgars of Sangrdr are noted for their liebt dm. They 
^nerallyuse /ariWif ray or dy^ sold in the idudr, in plice of the 
indigenous dyes. The dye is dissolved in water in a tiittdd fearthen 
OT brass v^l). The doth to be dyed is then dipped into it, rubbed, 
wrung out and starched, and then dried and ^azed. Certain indigenous 
lyes are, however, std! m use, especially indigo. The powdered indigo 
13 pul in a large pitcher full of water in which lime, syji (alkali) and 
dUr ^ for UM after eight di^s. ^ KisAmiiAi 

. iK r - {a drug) and lime. 

through a piece 

tiruised, al^h added to it, and the mixture again allowed 
to strain This produces a fast colour. The AasumAAd dye w^as formerly 
ui^cat demand but now It is only used at weddings L dyeing TdSs 
(waist strings), etc. It is a fast red dye. Pricesxwy accordinE to thlo SSli^ 

rft.= d,.. For „(.; (lish.) state’n, ctarg,??*T 

I “ * TL**’. ^ ol cloth .,0 ymciL lontf is dved lor d 

annas K The daily earntags ol a dyer vary from 6 to 8 annas. 

*?J*‘“* Stamp coarac country 

wash out the starch. Ncx t day the day after the doth\ ^1’ 

and soaked in water mixed w'ith sajji and then dried In ihn wash^ 

ll.irdd.y the cloth is put into „?h . Slid J" ' 

»Jt«. hs-lly. thocitol, is dried, pci,^ Sd Mmorf S "L?®* 

^i1'r4'pwV~S3t ^ ’AT-fCoT,?: 

»imported (rMn Jnllundiir and^^ritte^o* mSta'oWfd'’' “ilf* 

This industry is only carried on in the San^ir tahsil ^^A tfe^ Jr t/Ta 
cloth or red muslin) 3i yards long and il^dTwide j ^ 

fan^ designs {Ad idtd), in ,tar Id othi 
while a piece of coarse or Eae red doth of theeV^a- - “ 

%vith iel Am on the borders, and with «nbroidercd 

inside. UcaUed a cAcp, A fAmlT^ ^ 

- r UUW9 u or 7 days to make and 


I The etei cf mil^rud. r«qvEttd for sUrauim. riT 1 —. . —- 

6 plrt^alkallj Hjid *NHP ladu, (rOTffi -? toUvm,,. 
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fetches from Rs. 2 to 5, while a chop takes a month or two and fetches from 
Rs. 5 to 20- TheK garments are worn mostly by the peasant women p 
especially at weddings and other festive occa^ionsp and arc often given ns 
a wedding present to the bride. They are abo exported to Ludhiina and 
Amritsar in small qtiantiticsi but chinti and calicoes are taking their placcp 
and so this industry is rapidly dying out. 

Carpentry received an impetus from the late Rrfja Raghbfr 5 ingh» who 
sent some TarkbAns from the State to i>e trained at Rtirkt These skilled 
workmen live at Sangrur and earn S or 9 annas a day. Their work is good^ 
but they follow the ordinary patterns and have not struck out any special 
line. They make tables^ chaitSp almirahsp ivriting-casesp etc- The village 
TarkhAn is paid in kind (or ordinary workp but for special workp such as 
making carts, well-gearj etc.* he gets 5 or 6 annas a day. The outfit of an 
ordinary carpenter costs from Rs. 15 to 30* English filesp saws, and planes 
are sloiivly coming into use. Dfidri tOAvn is famous for turnCTy* The imple¬ 
ments used by the turners {tkarddU) and their methods arc described in the 
Monograph on Wood Carving in the Punjab, iSSy-BS, page J1. They earn 
from 5 to S annas a day* The following are the chief articles manufactuTcd 
by the turners of D&drE w ith the range of prices for each article:— 
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^ Oil-pressing is done by the who numbered 3i454 in 1901, One 

to 13 of rape (jtrjuit) is put into the hollow part of the 
press and worked with a wooden pestle which is driven by 

a single bullock. Half a sor of hot water 13 mixed i,vith the rape^ and w^hen 
it is well pressed, a hole is made at the bottoni of the press and the oil begins 
to come out. This oil is heated and again poured on to the rape, while the 
kolhu is kept warm with torches (wsfrM/) until all the oil is extracted from 
the rape. One maund of rape gives i2f^i^Jofoil and 2S of hhai 
(rape cakes). A man and woman work the press; two gMnis of rape is 
a fair day's work tor one press and the workers earn from 4 to 6 annas. 
Other oil-seeds such as sesamuMt aish etc*, arc pressed to order* 

There were 3,874 leather workers in the State according to the census 
of iQOi. They may be divided into three main divUionst (1) the Khatiks who 
prepare fiari leather from sheep and goat skins ^ while dhattri is tanned and 
prepared by the ChamArs themselves; (li) the Cbamirs who make shoes and 
well-gear; {m} the Moelifa and Sarrujis who make gurgdhi and other kind of 
shc^. The Chamirs of Sangrur and DAdrf lahsfls make good desi shoes, 
which are light and Hcxible, The MocMsof Sangrdr town only make red 
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gurgiiU hoded shoes. Both the desi shoes and gargdM heeled shoe^ are ex* 
^rted^ but only in sin all Many kinds of shoes are prepared by Ihc 

thainSfs and Mochis of the State. The shoes prepared m Dadrf tali si I are 
S^l^m-Sh 4 A^f des^diif mttndd (with sicfi^urdfianj/i] and /did (with gel 

and without heels]. Others are quite plains sddd- These are 
generally made of sheep or goat skin dyed red or black with an Inner lining of 
1 ^**1 * Ornamented at the toe and round the sides \ otliers are eom* 

pletelj covered with emhroide^* The price of a pair of shoes varies from 8 to 
[2 annas for an ordinary pair for hard rough use, or one rupee for a slightly 
better qualityr to as much as Rs+ 5 to to for an embroidered pair. The 
ornamental work is generally done by Chamfir women. The Chamfirs of 
lahsiL Sangrdr make plain Punjilbi shoes of mtii dyed red. Those ofSangrdr 
town ornament them w ith embroidery work. An embroidered pair costs 
from Rs. 4 to 8^ while a plain light paw costs one rupecj and a hard rough 
pair from S to 12 annas. The Sarrfijh ol SangnJr town make many kinds of 
^^rgfidtSt hail and full of different skfos, for w hlch they ask from 

io_ fo. Besides shoe-making they repair carriage harness and 
^ddlerv. The Chamirs ol tabsll Jmd not skilled in shoe-making, 
tey prepare ilUshaped Hindustani and mujidd shoeSn^ Laced shoes are 
not as a rule kept in stocky but are made to order. It is the custom w hen 
ordenng^ a pair to be made to give nn advance to the Sarrfijp the rest of the 
^^’TM delivery. The average period for which a strong shoe 

Will Iasi IS from 4 lo 7 months, and if repairedp it csclcnds to nine months, 
t ne ^tsand gurguhi generally wear out in three or four months. Chamirs 
earn itom 2 to 3 annas a day at shoe-making, Mochfs and Sairl] from 5 to S 


Pasdwas or brick kilns are worked by KumhSrs. This work includes 
the preparatiDii of the kaclieM or unbaked bricks, and the collection of waste 
atfaw and sweepings Udnt iark^t) for baking the bricks and slack¬ 
ing cm the patdwa* The flalAitdM or mnd brick-makersj ivho are 
gcneralJy Lnamfirs or Chdhris, but sometimes the Kumh^s themselves, 
prepare the clayi working It \i-;th a spade. Large bricks are moulded 
in a mould of wood or iron calkd a rificAa bearing a trade mark and 

{tops). Smajl bricks arc Only made in gdliis 
^ (moulds). These bricks are burnt in ihe kiln. In Sanerur 
bricks are madct weighing three ^€rs each , while m ]ind 
a sfl they average J For large bricks the pal herds are paid 

bricks Rs, 14 per iOo,o&o, A paihird can 
I^ge and 1,500 ^mal! bricki in a day. The Kumhars 
™ ^ ir sweepings, etc., for ttie patdisa on ibeir asses, 

(dried cakes of cowdung) 
k Rs* 600 for a pestiwaol 300,000 large bricks. A p&ijdwa 

iswcepingg about a foot deep b laid 00 
stin-dried bricks are arranged with a space be- 
payers which IS filled with sweepings and uplds Holes 

hrtli I A for large 

kiln ,j3oo,Ooo bncks and requires four months burnmg. A 

burnt frtr hnefcs only Iields 200,oeo bricks, but requires to be 

^ generally sold a! Rs. Bco 
^larse ohm at R«!, too pfr T00,000, while the adwal cost 

“ diimnev’* contractors have rewatly begun to prepre bricks with 
tahl fio L,' Cbamdrs arc emfbycd. hi the Jind 

ta1isfl34aTe made yearly, In Dadri tabsiJ 
not comrnonj as stone is generally used for building purposes. 
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®r393 Kumhirs wi^re returned in the State at the census of igor* In 
the toiirns ^nd large villages they gdierally work at brick-^making^ hut 
sometimes make pottery, toys, etc, ]n villages they generally make 
earthenwate- 

The method of mantifacturing earthen vessels is described on 
pages 2— 11 of the ** Monograph on the Pottery and Glass Jndtistries of the 
Punpbj 1390-91 " In this State two potterSf jointly, can prepre as vi^sels 
daily, and thtis in 1$ days they can prepare 375 vessels as detailed below 
burnt in an dwi (small kiln) wliich requires three days^ firing : —■ 


Name oF the vesiel. 

Number. 

Price. 

Rtle. 



Rs. A. P. 


(pitchers) ..i im. k* 

m 

3 0 0 

9 pie^cach. 

(iTnall pots) 

roa 

t 9 0 

3 plea each. 

^mall I'liLSaii for dtinbing) 

lOU 

Q 4 

3 annas per tock 


In this work a family of five persons can cam 9 annas on an average per 
day. Besides working m pottery they supply clay for building purposes, 
and carry grain and other articles on asses from village to village- They 
also carry the com from the fields at harvest time* A Kumhdr with eight 
donkeys can earn 12 annas daily. 

Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 

No statistics for the general trade of the State are available. Sangrur, 

, fnd and D 4 drl are the local centres of the grain trade, and Afessrs* Ralli 
brothers and other firms send agents there. Refined sugar and rice are 
imported from MuzafFarnagar, Bareilly and FyiAMd; cloth from Delhi and 
.udhiana; bronze and txrass vessels from MuridAb.id, Re wart, Patiala and 
. agidhri; gold and silver lace from Patiala and Delhi; and glass bracelets 
rAdr£f) from PatiAIa and Ludhiina. Cotton Is exported from the town of 
jfnd to Rohtak and Hinsf, gAi to SunAm and TohSna^ lars^n and indigo to 
Telhi. From the town of Didrf M/rdh largely exported with a smaller 
quantity of barley and gram J 

Section C-—Means of Communications. 

The Ludhidna-DhurHdkhal Railway passes through tahsfl Sangrur 
and has a Nation at Sangrur town. This railway, 7^ miles in 

length, was constructed at the expense of the Jlnd and Maler Kotia 

Darbars, who contributed •jjths and |th oE the cost respectively. 

It was opened on the lOth of April 1901 and is worked by 

the North-Western Railway lor 55 per cent, of the gross earnings- The 


* Tbn Ei{ akidning bttlT^o^ hqlla. aliffep and foati, Bfid the proces of tanning, dy^i nf 

and premiaj; hides are f^dcribed in ihe Moneigtuph ca thm Ltather Ijidiatry oF the Punjab, 
1891-02^ pacea The method of prtpiring djffimnt binds of shees^ ^urgdH end 

iN tools OTU inetiuincnla u^sed In Lbe vraiks ere also desenbed m tlie Iftuogrmph, 


CHAP, lit C. 
£ocmomLc. 

Am AUD 
MANUFACTUaSt. 

Pottefy, 


Empctii andlm^ 

tW 4 tl. 


Rallpay?^ 
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CHAP, lit C, 

Economic;. 
Mrans CaH- 

liUiilCATliMI», 


RmIIi of rsil- 
WRJ ixt^mioap 


capital outlay to the end of Jime 1903 was Rs. 42,73,166, which gives an 
average cost of Rs. 54,325 per mDe. The following statement shows the 
general results of the worlting 


1 

1 lit haAl ^ 

[ 9 t h*)E 

DifFMiioeL 


1903. 

19(13. 




Milcf. 


Mila. 

Fcr cent. 

Man worined *-* 

jAoe 

: 36 e 


1 

Tnin ^ ww 


e 7 ,aas 

- 

— a'Sa 


Rs. 

1 R«. 

Ri. 


Giwa ai^IiL||s m PH 


i, 49 .+i 3 

43.415 

- 24 -47 

« 3 ipi!ihSea IL cent. 

], 03^14 

831 ; tS$ 

25,639 

- 44-4/ 

Nell evnioji _* *- ^*-^ 

89,029 

e 7 ,a 43 


- 24-47 

rerccnli^ of Kturn to Darbira on capS ^ 

^*03 

J'S 7 

j -'46 

mm 

U .1 owtiay* 






The percentage of nett profits Oiti the capital eatitlay for the year 1902-03 

was thus 3 ' 6 o, The 
figures in the margin 
show the gross cartiing^ 
the number of passengers 
of the various classes 
carried, including police 
and troops, and the ton¬ 
nage of goods for the ist 
haJf year of 1903. The 
total number of passengers 
{256,590) consisted of 4S3 
1st class; 1,322 2nd 
class 14,156 Intermediate, 
and 250,629, 3Td class, 
and the tonnage of goods 
of 42,719 tons of merchandise; 358 tons of railway materlal f 8,398 tons of 
ordinary and 77 tons of mitttary stores. 

The Southern Punjab Railway passes through the Jind tahsil for 
25 miles, with stations at Jtnd, Kinina and JuUna. This tine was opened 
an the loth oI November 1897. The State has no share in it. The Rew &rf- 
Fctou pore Railway runs through tahsU Dtdri for 14 miles, with stations 
at Charkhl*DAdrt and Manhcni. In this line also the State has no share. 



Gm« 

NuBibcT of 

j 

Tonina^cOl 


!U , 


Ton*. 

Coaching M i 

Goods PM 

Tdcpuph 

82,339 

6*W4 

Sf 

; S35 



Total PM 


*** 



The railways have been effectual in diminishing the hardships of 
famine, especially in the insecure tract of Didrf. Grain b easily transport¬ 
ed and the facility of transport tends to equalise prices. The construction 
of the Ludhiina-DhurHikhal Inw afforded great relief to the famine- 
stricken populatJcni of the Slate iti i^ipoo. the other lines have develop¬ 
ed trade m the towns of Sangrur and Jind. At Sangrdr a grain-market has 
been ofwd where wheat, gram, etc., are collected from the neighbouring 
villages for eaport, and since the opeming of the Southern Punjab Railway 
mills have at Jmd. Didr!, however, has suffered, as ifa 

trade has gone to BhawinS since the op ening of tho Rewarf-Feroieporc line 

^ Tb* 4kAn totnl nceipti to paid to tbe Horfk _ t 

lintUMr bm Wi#pw »»lb.W«twii R.ihra, f„ mttkmg the 
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The table below sUoats the principal roads in the State together with CHAP* lit C, 
the halting places^ in rcuis _ — 

EconcmiJc. 


Hoads. 

Halting p^acK. 

* 

1 

B 

S 

1 

i 

He HARRS. 

SangrtiTtKh&fl^ 




San^dr lo PaliiEa«« 

Bhawinfguh (P^tiiU 
State). 

dS 

MetaJl«L Lies in liod l^nittoly 
for j nikli!s aT)d then entora 
Palilta. Stato. OonSitniclod in 
1867*70, 

Sanghir to Kotta ». 

Dh^rf fPatiJla Slate) 

aa 

Mttalled.^ 

SangTor lo H^bho. w 

Bha] n and Chti fntlwifa 
{Patiila Stato>« 

20 

Ifctallcd for 2 mtics. 

Sangrflr to KiMrln^^- 

Balwdbar *4. — 

S 

Partly metalled 

Sangnlr to Eadf^hin 

— 

5 

U omEtalEiid.. 

Sangr^r to Jfiid *** 

Kherf. Mablin and 
Maorin, 


Mefcattcd for rt mEks beyond 
' which there k onk a 

1 path Const roctod m 

Station md from 


r 

hlelalled. - 

SBOgrdrtovm to the 
taitivAy ttaliOD» 



Jfnd tahifl—' 




Station rood Fitim Jfnd 
town to the iftih, 

... 

a 

Metalkd. 

WPij itation. 




Jfod la Saffdon 

Bodha Khera 

24 


Jfod to Hdnif 

Him Hit Bagthal NIr- 
oauDfL 1 

37 

Do, 

Jfnd to RohtaJc 

tCanlna. jullna, Zafar- 
garb. SmaTf Khanntf 
TSrftiah)^ 

3a 

Do. 

]iad to Habaa ^ 

llllwlp Jhamola 

34 

Dov 

Jlad to KaitbaJ i 

Kandok, NSgora^ Kathl- 
oa 

40 

DO. 

Didfjtitban- 




DlidrI to Jbaj^ pm 

.aiw 

12 

UELPretallcd, saiady. 

Dldrl* to Kloaod ^ 

Kandauk » 

IS 

Do. 

Didrf to Bhawint ^ i 

Wfai 

n 

De. 

Station road from 
l>tdrf tows to the 

OH 

1 

Hittalled. CboitriKtodiq 

railway atotioDu 




^Moit ol U» UXtiaz pbicH U!^ coerc rUlaga witlwt iojr tariH w dik bangt* 


Mians Of Cow* 
Roid^ 

















CHARIL a 
Economic. 

If IANS or CoM' 
Kc«df, 

Ferrin. 


Rat+hDUKs. 


Fail 0(Etc», 
TaMwf 31 Atfd ^2 

a/ Pari 3 , 
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TKe mettled roads which are under the State Public Worhs Depart¬ 
ment {Gnr 6 K«f‘tSnp are generally good, but the unmetalled roads arc bad. 
The onmciallcd roads iq tahsU Jind and in the canal-irrigated areas of 
Jind and Sangrur become swampy during the rainy season, and bullock 
arts have «cal difficulty m gating through, even with twice the ordinary 
bullocks. The villa^ paths are narrow and in some places 
run b^ween hedges. In tahsil Didri, and especially in the BAlfinwAli iMaa 
(tahsfl Sanger} the roads arc p.iidy* and during the hot weather the drifted 
sand rnakes the road hard to distinguish from the surrounding country. 

If. CliiigEar in *ahs!l Sangrdr,—one at 

the Kaithalroad. 
during the rainy season, and managed 
bymtf/Wiij, who charge 2 annw a 

®J?‘.\8«e^*boii5c at Sangrur, called the Krishaii Bigb Kothf, 
t the Kri$h^ C^den. It is under the mauagement of the Superintend- 
ent of the Reception Department, assisted by asuffof servants. There is 
^rarest-house at Sangrer built this year. At Jind, Safidon and Didri 

r Accommodation of State 

gu^^. British Can^ ^partment resl-boLses have been built at Jind, 
Safidon and Rfim Rsi. There are AafMis la the larccr villaces and faraij 
at the towns of Jind, Sangrilr and D 4 drf. ® ^ ' 

u.d!lf m^tained 8 post offices at Saagrdr, Bdliin* 

wdlf, KuUrsn, Jtnd, Saffdon, Zafargarh, Dddrf and Bidhra, ^cse were 
manned by a Munsarim attached to the Deodhf MnaJIa, and Jind stamps 
and post-cards w«e used within the State limits. There were also British 
post offices at Jind and DIdrL On the mth Tulv iSRc g 1 
was cHccli^brtwecn the Imperial pos^ office aL the SuteMo 73 S 
the mutu^cx^Mge of cor^pondence, parcels, insured articles and money 
orders. The British post offices at Jind and Dddrf were ahS^^d^H iS- 
managemcatoftbe State post offices placed under a State P«tmitS- 
Gcncral, two post offices of exchange, the Imperial post office at AmbaK 

Mdihc sui. oifc. a &i„g t? dS til irtUill 

giving rise to accounts. Postage stamns. nost-nrdc g^j ... 1 
^ Jtod „ppid by 

at cost pice. Tlicrc are now & post offices located as follows ^ 



StQ|^r (tiL CUsj) 
Jfod (:i£idCku) .« 
Didj-f 


hdoogsto the State, but is under the management of the Bntish Gov'emmeni 
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Section H.—Famine. CHAP.) t, H. 

Economic! 

With the rest of the Punjab the Stale suffered from the famines 
of 1783, 1803) iSia, 1824 and 1833. That of iSSO'Si also affected 
the State, especially DAdri tahsit, and half a year’s revenue was remittedj 
while advances for the purchase of cattle and seed were cnade in Oidrf. 

In 1869-70 a fodder-famine caused neat losses of cattle, a fifth of the 
revenue was remitted in Jtnd tahsil, ancTadvanecs were made again in DAdrF. 

In 1877-78 the scarcity was more severe and W'as met by loans and advances 
from the State banks> In 18S3-84 a fodder-famine caused great Losses of 
cattle and the revenue w'as largely suspended. In (896 famine re-appeared 
and Rs. 27,500 w'ere allotted for relief works, 7,000 maunds of grain dis¬ 
tributed as advances for seed, and Rs. 3,000 spent in charitable relief, and 
though the scarcity was intensified in 1897, the tosses were not severe. 

In 1899 the crops lailed again, before the people had time to reccn'CT from 
the effects of the preceding famines and the State expended Rs. 50,000 on 
relief works, of which three-fifths ivere allotted to Uadrt. These works 
only employed some 2,000 soub, and it was accordingly resolved to 
concentrate the famine-stricken people on the LudhiAna-DhurF-jAkhal 
Railway, where nearly 7,000 were employed for 17 months at a wst of over 
Rs. 40,000, Poor-hotises liere also opened and relief given privately at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 16,000, excluding the expenditure on _ additional dispen* 
sarics and the relief of immigrants. On the conclusion of the famine 
Rs. 1,58,000 were advanced to the people for the purchase of cattle and 
seed, bringing up the total expenditure incurred by the State to Rs. 2 , 27 r*^o> 

Details of these various famines and the measures taken to cope with them 
arc given below. 

Tahsil Didrf, the arid and sandy tract on the borders of RAJpdtAna, has Fimina blitofy. 
suffered more than any other part of the State from the famines which have 
from lime to time afflicted the country, and its people (the Blgrfs especial¬ 
ly) are often obliged to leave their homes owing to the scarcity of water and 
food. In cxpcnencG of the acuter evils of famine, }ind tahsil, whicli 
adjoins the HissAr and Rohtak Districts, comes next to Didri, while Sangriir, 
which lies in the Malwa, has suffered least. Although the construction 
of railways, roads and canals has lessened the risk of wholesale starvation, 
the^ chances of famine have still to he ^ reckoned with. The first ChlllaS, 
famine, of which we have much information, is that of 1783 A,D., 
known as the cMHsa kdi or famine of Sambat 1840. A large part of 
the State was depopulated. The previous years, Sambats 1838 and 
1S39* had been dry and the har\'ests poor, but in 1840 they failed entirely. 

The tanks and ponds {jokars'^ ran dry, thousands of cattle died of starvation 
and thirst, and most of the villages were deserted, only the larger ones here 
and there retaining a few inhabitants. The people lived on katr fruit {itnd) 
and a fruit called Mrxa in lieu of grain, and the cattle were k^ alive on 
the leaves and bark of the jdt, kair, beH and other trees. Didri tahsil 

suffered most and Jind somewhat less. 

Wheat .« Prices rose to the rates noted in the 

Gram ... 5t©6 fnar|pii. In Sambat 1841 there was 

BmIbj <!tep7 rain and the effects of the famine be- 

— - 5 ggp disappear. In Sambat 1860-61 Tgo3<i4A.D. 

there was insufficient rmn for the kharif and rabS crofs, both of 
which failed entirely. The cultivators, mostly BigrJs and BangrAs, 
emigrated to the MAIwa or across the Jumna. The remainder kept 
body and soul ti^cther by eating tind and hdr^Qi but many of the 


Fmn/ii. 


CHAP.D.H. 

Economic, 

Fauiks, 

>Sta A. P. 

1824 A. D, 


1I33 A.D. 


> 9 J 7 A,d; 

tSCcK^l A.Pi 


I 3 £l A,D, 
1W9-70 AD. 


iB 7 « ad. 


iS»A.D. 

tSSj A.D. 
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Tintfr „ 

Bajrd 

Futscs and mtA 
Wh«t 


6 

^ 4 to 5 


poor perished from starvation. Large numbers of cattle also died owing 

Stttperrutet, scarcity of fodder. Prices rose 

as shoivo in the margin. The famine of 
S^bat 186^70 affected the State but 
slightly. Prices rose to 8 or 9 serf per 
rupee. The famine of Samhat t88i 
rnteu a short time. After scanty showers In the months of Jclh and 
Asarb there was no rain and the crops withered, but the last yearis stacks 
- supported the cattle. The leaves and 

Wheat, gcajD, pulses 6 * the bark of trees also helped. Prices 

Barter ». 7 stood as noted in the margin, in Sambat 

1890 there was scarcity. The autumn 
rains of Sambat 1890 bad failed entirely and the tw’o har\'csts produced 
hardly anything eacc|A on welUlands, hut the loss of human life and cattle 
appears to have been inconsiderable. Fodder was procurable at the rate of 
one maund per rupee ^ and grain was also to be had, but the cultivators 
suffered much. In Sambat 1894 there was scarcity, bat it was not severe. 
The famine of Sambat [9[6*]7 was more se\'erc in the Bagarand Bingar 
tracts of tahslls Didrf .and }ind respectively, and the poorer people began 
to emigrate. In Jctli Sambat 1916a few showers fell and then no rain fell for 
.1 w-holc yew. In the beginning of jeth and Asarb Sambat 1917 there was 
ram, and grain was sown, but alter that again no rain fell, and the crops all 
dned up. Both the Sdruni harv'csts failed. Thousands of cattle perlshetl, 
but some w'cre taken to the bills to find |>asturage there. The State 
remitted six months land mvenne and granted f/iidvi advances to the 
samtuddrs ol Dadrf tahsti for the purchase of oxen and seed. The land 
revenue was suspended, and collections in kind substitnted for cash. The 

State also distributed food to the 
poor. In the middle of jetb Sambat 
1918 there was good rain, and the famine 
began to disappear. Prices in this 


arid 

WhMl ^ 

Gram ud barit^ 


SfTt ptr rnp^^ 


S 

8 

9 


f . f 4 famine stwd as shmtn in the margin. 

The farnine of Sambat 19^5 was very fatal to cattle and thouitands 
perished. In Jeth and Asirh Sambat 1925 there were only one or two slight 
tails ol and though gmin was sown, no fyrther rain fdl, so that tho 

crops Withered and the kharif failed altogether, though rabi sowings were 
afferted to some extent on irrigated lands. One-fifth of the revenue was 
romiUed mjlnd tahsj'l andadvances were granted in DAdrf. The 
land revenue collections were suspended throughout the State. Poof- 
Sfri^ruftr, houscs Were also Opened. In Asauf 
Wheat _ „ 9 rain fell, and the famine dlsanccared 

The stood as noted In the ’^rgtn! 

ino taminc of Sambat 1934 tvas more disastrous than those of Sambat 
21 ' 21 ^' I <133 .the yieW was an average one, but in Sambat 

1934 *»c icbarit crops failed entirely. There was great loss ol Iivc>etock as 
fodder was not procurable, or when obtainable, 7 or 8 fidih of fewdr Mid 
for a rupee. The State banks were allotted to advance money on loan to 
Sftt Aer m^r. tha satninddrs, and ad Vances were 

made tn the Awrd»if villages. In Sam- 
bat J935 ram fell, and the people beran 
^ recover from the effects of the famine. 
' . " prices stood as noted to the margin. 

I nc spring harvest of Sambat 1940 was a very poor one. The summer 
and winter rains of Sambat 1941 also failed, and m the drier tracts of Jfnd 
and Didr I lahsils there were no crops. The grass (amine was acute and 


Whemt 

Cfxm, b^rkj 
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Fbbet ^ 
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the cattle had to be driven off to the htlls^ hence many never rctumed'i CHAP, n Ha 

and the toss of bullocks and cows was - 

very great. The policy of giving liberal 
suspensions was adopted by the State, Pamikb. 

Prices stood as noted In the margin, 

The effects of the famine of Samba t 1353 1^96 A t), 
were as severe in Ji’nd as in the rest of the Punjab. Tlic Darbar devoted 
attention to the relief of the famine-stricken population, and was encouraged 
thereto by the Punjab Government in its letter No. 35, dated 10th Fchtuaiy 
1S96. As usual, almsgiving had begun before Us receipt, and after it 
Rs. 27,500 weresanctioiicd for [amiae relief works, Avhich were started as 
follows 


tu tabsfl Jfnd’ ... 

In tahsil Dadri ... 
In tahsil Sangrur 


j' (t) Pindara tank excavation. 

(2) Metalliog of a road from the 
I station to the town of 

I Jlod. 

... Metalling the road from the 
station to the town of Dddrf, 

... Building of the Jubilee Hospital 
and the Palace Kothf, 


yiTwff, 

■till bar^By 


Sen pn rufite, 

S 

7 


Besides this rdief, 7,000 maundsof graifi were given a$ iaMvi to the 
ddrs* On the tcccipt of the letter No* 73^ dated lith April 1896, with 
draft of the Famine Code from the Puiijata Goveraraent^ Rs* 3^0741 m addition 
to the sum allotted lor public relief work^ was granted as a relief fund. 

Fodder was very scarce, but there was nfe loss of cattle^ as they were 
taken |o the trans-Jumna tracts and elsewhere- The population of the 

State suHered but little from slarvationf 
and the loss of life was insignificant^ 1 
Prices were as noted in the margin * 
fn Asarh Sambat 1954 there was rain, iSsjA-D. 
and the kharif crops were sown, but swarms of locusts visited the State and 
damaged the crops to such an extent that not a green leaf was to be seen, 

and the yield ol Uio kharif itvas very 
scanty. Thu Hrdni rabi crops also failed 
for want of rain, but there was no loss of 
cattle. Priceis stood as noted in the 
margm. In Sambat 1955 there was no iS^gAD. 
good rain and the yield was only average. Fodder was barely siiRicient 
for a 3ca;Son; and the effects of this and of the recent famine ot Sambat 
1953 bad not disappeared when the terrible famine of Sambat 195 ^ 1899 A*D- 
devastated the Stale. The kharlf failed alt^ether and fodder became 
very scarce^ The cattle were driven to the hills and traas-Jumna tracts 
m search ot fodder. The population of the area affected by the famine 
W'as 1891707 souls, and the grain stores In the State had sunk very 
low Owing to the previous famines. The construction of the Ludhij^ia-^ 
Dhurf^Jakbal Rail way y howeverj gave much relieE to the starving people^ in 
tahsil SangnSr. The Darbar sanctioned a sum of SOjCXio for famine 
relief as follows :^to tahsil Jfnd Rs. t5,00Or Sangrur Rs, 5,000, DAdr* 


S/n per rMpee, 
yWJrftndM/M tx 

nnd 

And gfuu ... $ 

Wheat 7 


‘ ThB conitmeilpB ot tlio S^ulhcm Psajab RBilwy * 1 » gwo onpbjfBMt to Uie p«r 
ae^ [imise-atrldun. 
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CHA^l. H. Rs. 30^000, and the ftilbwing relief works were started 


Economic, 

Fahihi. 


In tah&n Jfnd 
In tahsEl Didri 
In tabsll Sangnir 


Repairs of the roads^ leadiD^ Lo RAm RiU 
Zafargarh and Julina. 

The town tank excavationj and metalling 
the roads of the town, 

.i Brick kiln worksjj repairs of Lhc road 
round the town; and a cfAdA cxcava^ 
tion* 

The relief works in Uhsilsjfnd and Dadri were kept open for about 

numbers of VrSns employed 

famine-stricken people, and I 
was thought proper to collect p i^any as would w ork at Sa^rdr, furnish¬ 
ing them witu provisions for the iourncy* and set them to work on 
constraction of the Dhdri.j 4 kha] kailv.?;. For this "rpl a urfjL 0? 

« s”’«dr1™P'“ »lto 3 

taJlast, etc., were taken up by the ndjiim, 
and the farmne-^jcken persons employed on the railway and other works 
from the beginning of September 1899 to the end of Janaary 150^ an 
expenditure o Rwo,292 being incurred by the State, rjba Soolf vvere 
thus supported. The sUtement below shows the details;^ ^ ^ 
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Three methods were Adopted for relieving the poor. Poor'bouses CHAP. II, H, 
were opened at San^dr and DIdrf. The Sangrrtr poor'house was 
sUrted in and the Dddd poor-house in 1900, when the Rdja conomloi 

visited the Didrf (ahsil and found the Moj^e of the Bagar in great Faminv. 
distress. The statement below shows the details of tbe expenmture in the 
two poor-houses and the number relieved:— 
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Boiled gram {UHi) was distributed in the evening among the 
imroigrants (w>ho averaged 99 daily) passing through Sangrdr town. 
At JInd town tor the admiiustratioD of this relief there was a pan- 
ckdyati sadibart (daily distribution of alms). Half a ser of wheat or 
gram per head was distributed daily among aged and infirm persons, 
and women living in parda, Tbe sutcmcDt kIow shows the amount 
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Jirro State. 1 tamitu, 

of the grain distributed thus in the three tahstls r— 
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The Bagrfs were the fii^t to immigrate into the Statej and they 
thronged the streets of the towns, begging in crowds. They w^ere located 
at the Guriitfidra Nonakyina and Royal Cemetery* The inhrm and children 
were given (ood and boiled gram, while others, who were able 
to work, were employed on relief works^ and thb arrangement proved 
sufficient to lessen the public distress, in September the daily total of 
persons relieved amounted to 1 12 and that of the old and infirm living on 
charity to 226. 

The figures in the 
margin show the daily 
totoTof people on relief 
work and numbers of 
immigrants and emi¬ 
grants- Most of the 
emigrants to Delhi and 
Hi^r were Bagris of 
Dadrf tahsfl, and the 
remainder were Bd^g- 
rtts of the Sdrum tracts 
in tahsd Jtnd. On the 
receipt of information 
from the Commissiemer 
of Delhi that Jlnd State 
emigrants w^ere in Bri¬ 
tish poor-houses and 
on relief works^, arrangements for bringing them back to the State were 
made by the Darbdr, and they w^cre cinploycd on relief works or admitted 
into the State poor-houses as the case might be- The emigrants W'cre 
chiefiy menialsp It cost the State Rs- 1,542-7-0 in food and railway 
fares to bring them back* The continuous famines had reduced the 
famtnddrs and tenants^ especially those of DddrE tahsil, to such poverty, 
that they were quite unable to obtairi seed and meet the other expenses 
for the coming crop. His Highness sanctioned taidvi advances for 
food-grain, seed-graint oxen, camels and fodder* The table beloiv shows 
the fdidvi advances thus made at both harvests 
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. The stfltcBient below shows the whole famine relief expenditure in- 
cofred by the Slato i— 
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CHAFfEK III.-ADMINISTKATITE* . 

— 

Section A.--Ceneral Administration—Administrative 

Divisions* 

The State of J(nd i$ divided into two nisdmaiSt SangnSr and Jmd^ 
Sangrdr eotn prises only one iaAsiIt also called Sangrur, and has its head¬ 
quarters at Sangrurj the capita] of the State* It includes all the scattered 
territory of that fargsna* 

The ni^dmai of Jind is divided into tivo Jiod, which comprUes 

the pargj 37 i{j of JInd, and ia/tsU Dddrf» which includes all the compact 
pargifHa of that name. These two iaksitSi which are separated by foreign 
territoryp though each forins a compact blocks have their respective head¬ 
quarters at Jfad] the ancient capital of the Slater and at Dadrf. 

Under the old system of adminiatraiion the offices at the capital and 
immediately under the Rajahs control were those of the Dimda, Afidtaii, 
Aftr Miinsii or Foreign Secretary, BaikiAi or Pay Master and 
The Ta/isiiddrs carried on the general admiDistratlon of llie ia/tsUs or 
collectoratcs, and also exorcised some judieial functions. There were no 
written regulationsi though, in eases fdating to religions matters, the State 
lyrtifitd or DAarm SAdstri was consulted, tn the reign of Rija Sardp 
Singh a few d&sitir-ui-anmis were compiled, and iq 1930 Samhat Rija 
Raghbtr Singh had codes for every office {sarisUa} and the Airk/tdna or 
private office issued. There was no State treasury, all disbursements 
being made by a banker, who charged half an antia per rupee as his 
remuneration, and the cash salaries were disbursed twice a year, the State 
officials receiving their daily allowances (rssad) fn kind once a month. 
In 1893 Sambat Rjja Sarup Sing^h established a regular tre^ury and 
constituted the two mi^dmais of hangrdr i^id JInd* Ondur his sjiitetn 
appeals lay from the iVdsim to the Addict (Superior Court] in criminal, to 
the MuiiSijF in civil, and to the Dimdn in revenue eases, and Rdja Raghbfr 
Singh after his accea^loD in Sambat 1919 greatiy extended and sptema- 
lized the working of these principles. In Sambat 1931 he establisned the 
/Jids Khds or royal tribunal in which all important casc.^ w'ere heard and 
determined. Thus the were empowered to pass sentences of one 

year's imprisontnent and Rs* roo finOj and the AdlJati sentences of twice 

that period and amount. In civil case® T^AsUddrx empowered to try 

suits in which the Subject-matter did not exceed Rs* to in value^ the 
jurisdiction being limited to Ra, 100 and tlie S^dr Afunsi^s to 
Rs* 500, In revenue cases the Ndsims dbpo^d of within their 

powerB on the reports of the Tahitddrsj referring those not withm their 

cogntzance to the Di^dn^ who in tiirn referred important cases to the //ids 
K/ids^^ Cases in which cliber or both the parties are not subjects of the R^ja 
of Jfnd were to be heard by the Foreign Minister* After the death of RAj^v 
I^ghbir Sbgh a Aiunst^ ws^ appoint^ in each lahsil, but they have been re- 
moved by the presopt RAja and the Ndsims are now invested with 
powers. Various reformfi Iiave been made by the present Raja. Before bis 
accession, executive and judicial functions were not separatedj and tic con¬ 
stituted the bead office or ^ Sddr*did executive' and * S^d 7 "*did high court' * 
but these offices were soon amalgamatedi artd on February aoth^ fused 
into onej designated the Sadr^did simply* Tbii> office is composed of four 
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CHARHUA. a; . , , , , 

A Hn" t officials /b who act collect;vely as well as md ivi dually. W heu 

Administra- |rting cdl«UveIy they are cdled the committee and tbei/work is 
tive. divided into three branches, as follows 

£. 

^ ^^1. Politkal and Foreign DeiiirtB^ent (JferHjtr ATWmI wItJ. the dopartnenls eubonlinsle 
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S' Medical DepartniEnt. 

III. 
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8 . Rmr^Ujng c( eiiatiag rd/hdUa, aubuict to the urovixiont nF it.. . 

tween ihfi British Coyeroment and the State. ^ “™ pro^lsioni of tha agreeDiettl 
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state emph^d^^i anspenslou oE =nd 
^ .nd of two moatha' pay of jrd grade 

wllb acdmctdi thercot are ka^f* ** ftmuiff Sadr, when houte pte^y caas are dealt 
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4- pcapamJa far boildingi, calling ta Ri. 3^00^ 

£. RcmodeHtnf of btuldjEigs op to Ra, 5.ooD^ 

& Ro:id inotaliingp coallog Cram Ra, ^,000 (o Ra. ra^oca. 

jw D^ifiCthg ^ Qccoqjit ap ta R&. t,iw fra a aocoiiati bdag not passed In checkTngi. 

£. Sxnctlao. o[ nccoiAts op to Ri. SjOaoi 
^ Sow^tiao of coatmets and purpEi^ea up ta 

rOd fianetton to dlo», transfer or open m oe^ attilot, parmsoently Or teAponTiiy, and Iran s, 
fer fhe right of irrigetioii one field to anotheri 

r I* Fine op to Ra* 50 to eioeatlvo muttefs on the serrants bdow the 3rd grade* 
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13^ I mpris anmen L up ta se'/en (7) j'oafa^ and fi ae up to Rs* 7 £>jooa^ 

14. Reward lip to Rs- too* 

IS^ CItII suits of pU kinds from Rs. 5,000 to Ra. 

td. Sanction to saks rrani Rf, a.ooo %o R91, io,i»d. 

17. Dediion el Af (praprietiuy rights) aed ^rlt ews, and sanctioo 
Rs. £00 to Rs. lOi^^V 

15. Adoptlan e&scs Ironi Rs. 50a ta Rs* ]a,0»« 


to gifts and 




ig-A. Caws egainst and gride af^Lalai 

Of the powers exercised by the S^ttr-did individualjy and collectivcly-j 
septenc^ of three months’ imprtsonmept and of fine up to Rs too, d^reea 
upto Rs 100 in civil suits and up to Rs So jo ht^ij^ai (proprietary rights) 
and orders confiscating oue month's pay of State servants of or 
below the 3iid grade, are final, but ni^rd'ii (review) is permissible on a 
point of laAv. 

The or Foreign OiBce b the first of the four sadc AfuirilrA'Hna 

offices subordioate to the Sudr-dli, Its head, the Jlfu^skl or Foreign 
Minister, sits as a court of session to try criminal cases from foreign terri¬ 
tory and conducts all the foreign aifalrs of the State under the coiitro] 
of the Sadr-did. He is entrusted with the Riga's senL The dc^rtments 
subordinate to this office are those of Irrigation, EducaUonk Post nod 
Telegraphs, Af&iamfddi Ludhiina-Dhurf-Jikbal Railway, Reception nod 
AfakidL 


The £?f^diTf-d/d/or Finandal Office Is the ^cond of the sadr 
offices# siibordiuate to the Sadr-aid. The Financial Minister or Diwdv 
exercises the cKecutive and revenue powers, specified under Civil and 
Revenue Courts [vide Table (lb The departments subordinate to this 
office are the Revenue, Excise and Record Officer. 

The BMshi /{Mini is the third sadr office, subordinate to the liakhshf 

fts head is theCommander-iii'Chief of the State forc^# ™d also head of the 
Police. The Imperial Service Troops Are governed hy the rules and reguln- 
lions laid clown in the Standing Orders, while the local forces are under the 
State Local Law of 1875^ He is empowered to pass sentences of imprison* 
meat for a term not exceeding one year and fine not exceeding Rs, 200. 

He can promote a sepoy to Havild&r in the Imperial Service Troops, sub¬ 
ject to coufirmation by the S^idr^td officer. Appeals against decisions 
of the general of the local forces tie to the Baiiski KMna and from the 
BaihsM Xidna to the Sadr^id and thence to the Ifids KMs, The 
records of allappointmcntSp dbmissab, suspensions and reinstatemeutSi ranks, 
increase cr decrease of pay^ and leave in the State are kept in thb office. 
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^™y ** empowered to award [m- 

h tJ'e I»^ve^s conferred upon 

to hisTouT^Th?^^^ The cnniin^ and civil courts are suborditSe 
lo nis court, and he also supervises the Ceatral (Jai/r) Jail. 

Iiv instituted On December ist, iSoo 

Hitherto the State accounts h.ad been sent to i?S 

The Dco^hi Afaalta c 'y being signed by His Highness faimsclf. 

A-Adna/ thl pTh^c w'^t and AfadJi 

Bank Fo nl , a w' a Department, Octroi. nLram-art/,, Loan 
WorUlint ^fii i ^ Godown w ith Forests, Factory and Foundry 

subordinate to Mnnicipd CommiUecs, are 

holdSahfd'ttS^^^ d^T 

»iir ^ 5 “/ 

:!:SSS1s:“.S#S~s= 

|onJ,ohE»:^tt.Rec.,ri, »'■ "S' 

btate. TheXomuiander-in-Chief controb the Armv and Pni:.!^ i !!. 
Accountant-General, who dates from iSgg A.D. I^ks after 

Section B—Civil and Criminal Justice. 

modS II"! lolloving 

old of .11.. 

PrKcdurc Code. The punishment is limited to one veaPs^iS 
or Rs. too fine or both. In ease the offender and 5i/ wn™ 
different religions, the punishmeut is awarded accordintr . 

SAaitra {Aawtst’ia)^ and the woman is liable to a fourthtk f^Aatm 
awarded to the man. lourtn ol the punishment 

^^The maiu *" *®7* A,D. 

b;, n«d.mfu« oi 3 ,nd\Su„ ol 
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(2) As regards rdigious offences, in addition to those mentioned in 
the Indian Penal Code, section 70 of the old State Law is still enforced 
as a si^cial and local h,Wf by which the killing or injuring of a cow 
bnllockp or p&cock is an offence, punishable under the Dkarm 

SAdstra, The enquiries in all these cases are made by magistrates. 

The Indian Criminal Prt^edure Code is eitforccd in jta entirety in the 
State with the following modifications :—* 

(1) With reference to Chapter fll of the Criminal Procedtire Code the 
powers conferred by tho State on its courts are as follows r— 

Powers* 

T. Tn/ftitddrs (3rd Class Magis- As allowed by Criminal Procedure 
trates). Code. 

2. Nizdmat (the Court of the Dis- Imprisonment for a term not exceed* 

tfict Magistratr), ing 3 years and fine not exceeding 

Rs. 2,000 (section 391 of the 
ffidit/afndmii, J903). 

3. Addlni Sadr and Afutishi Imprisonment for a term not exceed* 

KAdntx (Sessions Courts), mg 5 years and fine not exceeding 

Rs* 5,000 (sections 283 and 331 
of the ffiddfaiftsma^ 1903). 

4. Sadr-dld Court (late High Imprisonment not exceeding 7 years 

Court)* and fine up to Ra* 20,000 (scetJou 

228 of the Jdiddyaindma of E903), 

5. (Court of the Rfija) Pull powers: may pass any sentence 

authorized by law, 

(iTj Cases against and grade AAIidrs (oBiciala) can only be tried 
by the Sadr-dii court, and cases against ist grade ofEcials and thcHo 
of relatives of the by Hjs Highness himsclL 

{Hi) The sentence passed by a imposing a fine up to Rs. 35 
is fitux!r but a review (jfMr sini) in the same court and the revision 
[ftigrdfti) In iht Sadr or /jids-i*KMs are allowed. The sentences 

r ed by the Addtait and Afjr MunjM (Sessions Courts) of fine up to 
50 are final * but review or revision is allowed as above. Sentences 
passed by the Sadr^dtd of three months^ imprisonment and fine up to 
Rs. 100 are final, but review in the same court and revision in the Raia's 
Court are flowed, tn the caac of a sentence (mssed by Hi» Highness pn 
original as well as in appeal cases) a review in the same court is allowed.^ 

(fol Appeals against the decisions of 3rd Qais Magistrates lie to 
the Ndaim t and ia Didrf tahsil to the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. 
Appeals against the decisions of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate 0? Didrf 
njid the Ndgints of Jind and Sangrdr lie to the Addtai Sadr (Sessions 
Court), and in caseanv of the parties be inhahitaots of foreign territorv 
(excc^ the States of ^atiila, NAbha or MAlcr Kotla) the appeal lies to the 
Afvnsii IChdna (Foreign Office), and ac^inst the decisions of the Addlal 
Sddr and the Foreign Office an appeal Ties to the Sadr^iid and from th* 
Sadr^dtd to the }flds-t-K/id$. 

(i?) The Appellate Courts are also courts of originaf jurisdiction. ♦ 
fui') Complaints against the Sarddrs of Badrukhin can only be heard 
and determined in the /fIds~i~KMt, and although against the Sardlrs 
of Dl&lpura can bo heard by the lower courts^ no sentence against tho 
Sarddrs can be passed except by tho /fids-i-KMs, ^ 


CHAf^. e 
Admliilatra- 

tfV0, 

QtviL jLHa Cfti- 

hihai, Jtrgirct. 

CrlmiHi] jn^ce. 



Criminal Courts, 


CHA^n, B. 

A^imlnlatra^ 

tive. 

Civil. AHD C^l* 
IfllfAE, JysTtct, 

CrtmintJ Conits. 
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The table bdow shows the 13 Criminal Courts in the Slate with their 
powers, etc,;— 


O 


'C 


Name llio 

GDirrt 


Powers^ 




I TaksU 


NALmy aE tfn^ 
cAtocf, 


TntI of crks. 


Tstktilddr 


Nidbat NtMimai 


iHiMlmnt Inhdr 
(Cilb^ Agaacj), 


Ad^lat 4^i.TEa 
D 4 dt^, 2 ill^ 
J^d (SdarDS* 
vUlQnvJ Court). 


Ni^dmof ZiUa 


Sd d r 
(ScfskMit Court). 


Mmwtki Kkdnaa 


Stdf'^did (tale 
High Court). 


tjidxd^KMt ... 


Ndih Ndrim In- 

k 4 r. 


N^iUim Inhor 
tCuiol Accent}. 


1 Stab^Divi^iifta I 

Ma^ifrnto. 


AToh/k of 
girtrato). 


Addiaii Sadr m 


UiF kfn nit kf 

Minis 

Ur). 

Akikdr-J^d 


His 

tho R4jn* 


|i} the tfiai ^ oasei 
ilue taniideratfoii 
re given to Selie- 
doht Ej of tbeCrtinU 
nnJ ProoedttnsCodE. 


For the irial of pf. 
(etjcea n^latiog to 
canafe a.nd Ad VJI J 


Mto 


Iji the tfiaT of cases 
dne conetdemtion b 

given U Schedule H 
of the C tl m j n a I 
PfibCediErt! Code. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Tbo leotenoe *ach 
can ifoposo. 


Foil 


pQwtn 


Third Clflds Mogia^ 
trate; Smprifonrajefit 
wot exE^eedlog oBo 
month and Hk n^ 
to Ra. go (s&ctioti 
474 Of the Hidd^at^ 
ndmii of 1903), 

Second Cltua Magis^ 

tiaie I loipdsDdmeid 
not eaoe^ng one 
inoath nnd fine up 
to Rs, go tBectkin 
453 of thn mddyat^ 
ndma of tgog)* 

Ditto 

(aeollon 4ga of the 
^idd^aimdinu of 
i 903 K 

E^ rat Clasai 
Irate ^ Impressment 
oot eaoecdlEig two 
joart and fine net 
exceediog Rm,oOO 
{section 435 of the 
I Hiddya^m d ma of 

fmpri^Dment notex^ 
«*ding 3 yean aod 
nee not excoedln^ 
Ra. 2^000 (aeotion 
39 i of tbo Hiddyal. 
ndtfiiiof 1903]^ 

ImpHioiuiient n o t 
weeding 5 ycari 
and fine not oxcecti* 
3ng Rjt (sure- 

3J1 of ffMd^ot- 
ndmtt of 1903), 

Dilto 

(lectkaiaflsOfiffiiM^ 
ynindtaa of 1903). 

ImpriuiKzuent n o t 
eaceedii^ 7 yem 
and fine not exceed- 
mg Ra. 30,000 fiec- 
tion Ead of Biddjat'^ 
ndmtF of igo^y, 

FtJI ponrm 
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Both civU and revenue sujtB arc tried by the same courta in the 
ntidmatSf but m the Sadr courts civil suits are tried by the Afunst^ Sadr 
(who is also the Addf^t{)f and revenue suiU by the Dl^dn (Revenue 
Minister). The stamp duty chargeable on appeals in civil and revenue cases 
is the same as io British territenry with some variations ia special classes 
of suits, such as suttiinary or sarssri cases in the Revenue Branchs 
The Civi! Procedure Code is not enforced in the State, The State 
Local Law is in force. The method of giving effect to mortgages and 
sales U that On application for sanction one month's notice is ^ven ; if 
vvithin that period any objection is raised or claim madcj due consideration 
is given by the court \ otherwise sanciion is awarded. The course of 
appeal is that the appeal against the decree of a Nd^im lies in a civil 
suit to the ^adr Muttsi^f and ui revenue cases to the Dtwdn^ and against 
those of the above two courts to the Sadr-dtfh arid thence to the /itds-i- 
ACAds^ In civil suits no appeals are allowed against a decree of Rs. 35 
awarded by ^ Ndum or one of Es* 50 awarded by the Sadr Afunst^ oc 
one of Rs^ 100 by the Sadr^didf but a review in the same court and then 
a nigrdMi {revision} in the Sadr-dM or arc pcrmittcii The 

revenue cases of the Sardirg of Badnlkhan and DiSIpura are heard and 
decided by the fJldsd^/Chds The tables below show' the powers of 

the civil and revenue courts 


Ko, 

Names of civit courts 

^ Powers* 

1 

JVihtJuux/ znd Smb'DivEsbosJ Migis- 
tmtes* Ccrtnt. 

Up Id Rs. 500 Csectlors jjiS and 431^}- 

a 

Sadf Mundff't Coun 

From Ri* $00 to !,«» {leetkii ass'), 

3 

Stdr-dhl ^ „ 

From Ra* S.tHO Rs, 15t™o ,seetUm 

4 

ij( 4 d-i-Kkdi CHes Highness^ Cocut} «+ 

Full poirnrs. 


^ The sccliaos in braclrets refer to tht Hiddjfoinima of March aist^ 


No, 

Names of fieveatie courts. 

Powers, 

] 

» 


H* ' 

Land Revenue Colf^ertiTr. iVamivtr^ suits 
to decree pE R^, 10. Sanawi {coTMCyl 
disputetasto rent* iMdi, purtncrshlpj piH' 

dmtOf ctCf 

a 

MWiHaf iu 

•lid 

*1 + 

Mortgagee up to Ra, so,ooo (sectms 44* 
jmd 4ii)» naJfi^ alienattan, Bfiit gHt and 
pttM—up to Rs* soo* 

3 

DCwdni (Sailf Revenue Coivt) 


5dts to Ra- :%ooo tsoctktii 

pum, aliesatlcni, (pioprieuly 

lights }—up to Rs, 

4 

Sattr*dl4 ^ 

— + 

M4- 

SbJcs ffom Rt 3,00010 Ra. 10,000 tsectioo 
M9)t alieaitioti—from 

Rsp 50010 Rs, 10^000* 

t 

S 



mum 

FoU powoio* 


CHABITLB. 

Admlf^lstra- 

tivo* 

Civis AHv Cri^ 
HE HAL Justice* 

Civil and Ktvm* 
nne CouriSi 







































CHAR lit, B, 

Administra¬ 

tive, 

Civil avd Cr]> 
MlitAk JUiTJCe. 

iohnUuKe^ 


Ad«pU(Hi, 


JrND State. } 


lnhstiiance<. AdopHm, 


[ Past a. 


cases of lands belonging to the Di.ilpura Sardirs are heard 
Md decided by the Mumftt Kkana. Suits regarding sales of land to 
Brahmans and khatdarshant {Sftdhns) arc decided by the only, 

as the aiienati^ of lands to tlicm involves a reduction of one^lourth of the 
land revenue. This is an old religianij custom preserved in the State. 

, .A® th^ son Or eons, natural or adopted, arc entitled to 

the inherit^ce on the father's death, on his abandoning the world and 
bccoming/fffir, or on his changing his religion. In default of a son the 
widoivs nrdmanly succeed to their husband^s estate; or in case there is no 
widow^ the mother and father succeed. The mother has the prior right, 
though, as she and the father ordinarily live together, no prtition is, as a 
^le, require. If neither parent has survived the deceased, his brother or 
brothers or his brother s sons within seven degrees succeed in turn per 
csptta. A daughter receives no share, but if she is unmarried a share is 
reserved to defray the expense of her marriage. This share is fixed by the 
court according to circumstances and depends on the means of the familv. 
As a rule so^. whether by the same or dllfercnt wives, share equally. 
Jhe above rules are m accordance with section i, a and e chinicf j ir 

the J^l^'Pfr dA TamkU {introduction), Lid section a of 

the Aarif/ HtdAyat, By custom a widow is not allowed to alienate the 
csUle so as to deprive the reversionary heir of it \ but she can do so on 
the occurrence of any special emergency, e.g., in order to pay off debts, 
^fray wedding and funeral expenses or Reserve the family honour. 
The general custom of dmsion m tlie State is according to the rule of 
Mi^dnd, but fAiiWdwoad parti^on Is practised in some village in the 
banpurandDidrf tahsfis, and in some special cases, thpuglT^Ml? few 
families ^follow this rule. Among Muhammadans, even of the cultivating 

^ A '* tf succeed to a 

cntHed a retigiou, fraturnJt^ or haa^becomeln3^c”w°bMn ^ 
loij«iQg™d?tol-®‘°”' "■ "“r tho 

(*> Tlie ^opted son must be a brother’s son, or in default of 
be adopted (aeclieai ebapter 6, oUk sSte'tJ^JiXS 

uoa, ..e., .„a . remoter .Boate 0,^“ diS 

^OjS'aAaertioTs,3“ (0<« 


(<0 


lescs nil rights in hTnaSal 

deaths of ^1 bis owu real brothers ^''cntof ( 

and 6, chai>ter 6), b«tiom 
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(^) The adopted son can he disinherited for misconduct or dis* CHAP. tJT, B 
obedience at the request of the appolntcr (Odirdn r~r^ 

section 7, chapter 6,, 


(/) SancUon to the adoption by the court concerned {NisSmni Addlsif Civjl axd Cm* 
Sadr^S^dr-ifd or /jfAi-i~Khds) is essentialp and the nec^sisary wswal jusnes* 
ceremonies arc performed Dmdnff section to, chapter Adoptlotfi. 

6). On a petition for leave to adopt being filed in court, notice 
is issued by the court for the informatjon of the agnates con¬ 
cerned anu to eecirre; their attendance* 


Transfer of property may he eilher by sale> gift or ^ifJt for a necessary AUcuatto®, 
purpose* The following are instances of a necessary purpose [Qdn^rt 
section 4 j. chapter S) :~ 

(ffj To discharge debts* 

To pay the revenue or other State demands^ 

(c) To defray wedding and funeral expenses. 

((i) To subscribe to or defray the co^t o[ religious objects 
[dkarm-artfi)^ 

(c) To preserve the family honour* 

In the case of a salci or transfer of any kind^ a miii ffih) b made and 
notice issued to all the daimants concerned for their claims (to pre-emption, 
partnership, rights of occupancy, etc,) to be lodged within three weeks 
from the date of its issue; but a suit for pre-emption may be filed^ by 
absent claimants only* within a year Diwdirji secrions 24. ana 

26, chapter 12).^ if near agnates refuse to purchase as pre-emptorSi the 
remoter ones are allowed to do so Siwditff section chapter 12). 

Among Hindus a gift of the w^hole propertyt whether ancestral or 
acquired; is not allowed to be made in favour of only one of several rightful 
heirs or in favour of one not entitled so long as other rightful claimaoi^ 
cxistp but a gift of a part of the property is allowed (Qdndn Bmdmt sectioD 
4 p chapter 9). 

Village common land called sMmldi ddi such as gara dehj the space y..| 
adjoining the village site, fGAars, ponds or tanks, temples and conimc^ 

mosques, burning and burying grounds, are considered the joint proprU’ of 
all tbe land-owners and may be used separately or collectively xidth their 
consent. 

Akiardf IS a ta?t realized from artisans per kudAt and from the nr 

trading classes per head on animals (goats, sheep and camels), and is used villAgecen), 
as a common fund for common purposes., such as the construction or repair 
of temples, mosques, gurds^drdSt far^i (village guest-houses) and wells, 
on the applicaiioo of the land-owners to espend it on such objects w ith the 
sanction ot the Stale or on the proposal of the State, 

Customs and rules regarding marriage are generally the same as those %Utw\n^, 
prevalent in the Punjab aceording to the £)A^rm SMsira and Muhammadan md 

L-iw* Amongst the Hindu and Muhammadan caste:®* which allow 
(re-marriage of a widow), a widow' may marry' any person subji'ci to the 
sanction of the StatCj which upholds the claims of the elder or younger 
brother of the deceased husband to her batnl. She is not allowed to 
marry any person not entitled lo her if the rightful claimant is a suita!>le 
f’andrdate. Among Muhammadans a man may divorce his wife actordiwg 
to Mubammadan LaWj but amongst Hindus divorce is not allowed 
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Civil AMD Cai- 
mihal Juaticl 

Willi. 


Ssrhatdhkdri 

(fVirdkiithip). 


Lahu RivtHQt- 
VIIIjh «ra^ 

naaktlei 
tCniirai, 
CaltivatinE 
CwCapABct tA 
]ki>C 

TaiU $S rf 
Fatt ff, 

ViUj^e bcaiEcen. 


iBikidu 

IQ 


k] T\ghi§ 


[ Part A, 

rSudtatld^hv Ik” tsocliasle wile may be 

tenacce from her husband on a cbim being lodged m court. 

and allen^ldon^ subject to the inheritance 

(&.<.<» flSSiJtiwjJh'p™").'”® S“‘“E I’''" 

iiiii.«het%‘’«iL°I«]f'‘r’''"S> W-i-rf.V wlio luives . 

ke may nof^i;™ffk'^’'"'*° '""*»«'"““"a «» hehalfol ihe minor, but 

and miabobavion, tdlfctior 

Section C.—Land Revenue. 

TTie table in the margin shows by tahslls the number of viJIages 

held on each of the main forms 
of tenure, but it is In many cases 
impossibk to class a vittage satis* 
factorlljr under any one of the 
rccogrtiscd forms. 

When a neiv village was 
settled^ the foujidefi his relations^ 
and children w^ho broke up the 
land for cultivation naturally had 
g^at influence and authority^ 
rhe revcfiiUe was imposed in a 
lump sum on the iafipd, of which 
they fontied the headsp and its 
distribution rested with ihem. 
uraduaily they became headmen, 
the realisation of the rev^mrAb tv ^ l ^ Stale looked to them for 
At the first regSar «SeS/ih numbers incre^mg with the popufition. 
on the re.-en„f*SleS2 StJ allowedor 5*^ cent. 

through them (iJS of ’ ^ 

itdeemed'eTbe trUtil 7 o?rJ™'"if " ^^e office of he.d- 

^^ydkidr Isappajnted 1. Minority of an heir a lar- 

one or more headmen are apMlrted^^each^f" arfhdhs 

of the whole villagei^cEedbi JiiK the revenue 

fidnas or tJtul.., aS they r?c^ fh^ separately from their 

by them respectively. La^e vitlacre^ fiatfl on the revenue collected 

email ones 1^. ^ ?' ® <>'' ™o« headmen apiece ; 

tfvatois have hereditary cultivatinir riwhtB j viltages the cul. 

mjirait. They are not deemed ^to ^av'.-called flutsdrlUfl-/- 
pay a fixed rent in cash or crain as mA/iU Proprietary rights, but 
y this further advantagJ, S he obt\ ‘ owner, xt owner 
hereditary cuhiyator in the event of hk 

of-Jiin Within three gcneratioiis, or if u- , oiale issue or next- 

trefs dll his holding for bis dweUirg house 

oirg house or for agricultural impiemeuts, 


Fom Of TtiiUAt. 


Taasil 


JfwL 


Ojdrt. 


ZAmCrnJA^ JFrtiiiJ tiu 
iradati^ 

7 

a 

$ 

fdJrtJflif 

I 

ai 

t 


»57 

«& 

m 



S7 

1S4 
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but not fur sale. In the vltlages belonging to the Saxdirs, who hold the CHAP. Ill, C. 
poslticjn of difwfftidrtj the tenants have no —■ 

hereditary cultivating rights, and they cultivate at the wni of the owners, ^'itilnlstra- 
who can eject them whenever they cJioose, after a harvest, unless they are ^ 


admitted to the 7 Ka$trdi{s. 


L.>^}rD RKiriNurp 

]qdkfidtul rights 
in laoiL 


Out o^f fourteen villageis qf the Bftlinwili ten bcIoDg to the State kimsddti. 
in [n these the datdi sj$tem was In force iti the tabi up to the 

date of the l^t settlement, when it was aboU&hed by the Darbfir for the 
Avelfare of the Maminddrs^ and a cash assessment imposed. The s^mtn- 
iidrs of these villages have no right to sell or mortgage the land they 
bold, but they can mortgage or sell their rights of occupancy^ r the right 
of cultivation^ 

The incidental expenses falling on the village community-^sums expend- Villi^i sm/rb, 
cd when a p^ncAdyii visits the vIlFage, or on the entertainment of travetlersi 
etc,, etc.—are met from the fnilAa fund* The charges are in 
the first place advanced by the village ^4iTid (m^lia-Aarddr) to the 
headmen and debited to the village account. The sum expended 

is then refmided to the Aan.d half-yearly from the malAa fund, which 
is derived from the levy of an extra cess of 5 per cent, on the land 
revenue in small villages and 2| per centi in large ones. Menial tribes have 
to pay an atrd/ot Re. % to Rs. a on each hearth or house (kudf^t). 

The manner in vrhich the State was constituted and Its re venue history pbfilhittoty. 
arc exceedingly complicated. It is with Gajpat Singh that JInd history begins. 

He seized a large tract of country, including the districts of JJnd and Safidon 
in i 763, obtained the title of Raja under an imperial /armdn in 1772^ and 
aasuined the style of an independent prince* Afterwards he obtained the 
of SangtiSr and Balunwalt, and thus the State contained four 
^an^s during his lifetime, (I'J Jindi, fi'i) Saffdon* (iii) Saagrur and 

BAinnwnllt with a revenue of about three lakhs of rupees {vtdi Griffin's 
Punjab RAjia, pages 2 ^^* ^9^)- The State was enlarged in the reign 
of Raja Bltig Singh by the addition of the of Barsat, Bawana 

and Gohiina to the east, and those of Mabini. Hinsi and Hissir, etc., 
to the south, which w^ere conferred upon the R 4 ja by Lord Lake 
for his good services. LudhiAnn, Moriudai BaslAn and RfiLtot to the 
west were added to the State by Mah 4 r 4 ja RanJIt Singh* A portion 
of these new acquisitions, how every had gone before the death of 
Raja Bhjg Singh, while the remaining parts were joined to the 
British territory as escheaty after the death of Rija Sangat Singh r 
for Rija Sarip Sin^h only succeeded to the estates possessed by his 
grandfather Rlja Gajpat Singh, through whom he derived his title* 

After the Mutiny the Didrf territoryj containing 124 villages with a 
revenue of Rs. 1,03,000 per annum, was conferred upon the R4ja by 
the British Government. Nineteen villages In the Didrf tahsll adjacent 
to the of BadhwAna were purchased by the R 4 ja for Rs, 4^20,oo^, 

yielding a revenue of Rs. a 1.000 per annum. In iSfii, tz villages 
in the Jind tahslL surrounded by lauds of Htssir^ assessed at Rs. 8,366* 
were exchanged, and in exchange for these, 12 villages (valued at 
Rs. 8,345 a year) of the KuUr 4 n parginat a part of which had 
already been grant^ to Jind after the Mutiny, were given by the British 
Government, and some villages of the fiargnHa were purchased, and a few 
newly inhabited and thus now jg villages are included in the Knl4r4n ^-ar- 
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CHA^ir.C. Tli<? following Libic gives the jam^ of the four settlem«,ts of the 
Admtnfstra- 

ttvo, - _ 


Laso Rsvenui* 

Stittstits of 
'wttUoumti. 


SettSfqicau. 




Rj. 

3.16,96* 

6,39,339 

miodihatuh,n0id,;w^ »t u,d^ In tb« E»t «ul.. 
The table be low show the a/ca dealt with in the foursettlcmeats 


Higbdit /ond gt tk« 6 nt tcttlgEiunt „ 

gi ihn deMnd letllenKal ^ 
H Is h«*t /am g( tb« ttifd MttlenenC 
H igbese /« «ia g{ tbe (giinh JenteuDot 


S«ti|AincipU, 

NuEnlwf 

0f 

1 

Ar«a 

\tt icr^*. 

tincdtivut-Ed, 

Sfl 

Total 

irea, Acrei. 

Flirt 

Sflwiid do* ^ 

Third t dp, 

Fvurih da« ^ 1 


306679 

635,641 

701,563 

6 ff 4 » 

t 46 ,i 78 

*6’. 54 + 

l40.lSj 

9 * 5 , tOj 

1 

453,057 

847,486 

S 41.744 

859.6*3 


^.uSsr''■■ w wd,i.... 1..,.^ s,.,. 

The following table shows the averair* «.h* .. ^ 
three tahsfls :_ *cre of the 


Kind chf iciL 

SangHird 

jfnd. 

R»eitl «, ^ 

P». A- P. 

1 il 

R»- A. P. 1 

« n *f 

Diltif - „ 

t 6 i| 

« 11 If 

BMd 

Hmj*? «.t » 

Chof ^ ^ 

Chllit ^ „ 

G«ini»gEiikia „ 

1 1 & 

t ( 3 1 

1 If 0 

t 14 €1 

D 9 0 

090 


DIdxt. 


Bi, A, R. 

O 13 0 

a 13 Q 
a [O o 
n, 10 o 

I o a 
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The following table sliows the mua/Js irevemie-free lands) and the land CHAP HLC. 
revenue reah^d through the talisils granted to the holders, indudinrthe 
/(i^triof the Sardirs of Badrukhdn and Di^pura;— ■ Administra- 


Yeah. 

BrsAWDAmi. 

Without aiawADAfn. 

Lind tn ACKAi 

In r&pe«. 

RtTeniie in tTSp«a., 

185193 

l>H 


13^3 

' h.356 


>99293 


- 


r»35* 


1*03 94 


... 

>3-tS4 

II 4^3 


f*94 9S 

II* 

HI 


11,317 


1*9596 



«3i4i6 

tt4lS 

30 525 

1 * 96-97 

I'Hi 

H-ii , 

I3.4S7 


^J^22 

1*97-9* 

... 

1 

HI 

13453 

iIhS?4 

1 3a.fi| S 

1899-99 

■m^n 


>3457 

*M53 I 

t 0 >J^ 

1899-1910 

'H-l 

“ 

>D.S 6 a 

iQpZt 


t 90 C-oi 

■■M 

1 ** 

> 7.559 


St.oss 

igoi-Q3 

wkW 

HI 

>3.557 1 

■ 0 . 51 s 

AM 48 


HI 

1 

>3.47® 

lO.SdO 

3[,1S6 


Mbltfi, 


Before the selticmcnts made by Rija Sardp Singh, the assessment 
was a fluctuating one. tn some villages a ^atdi systtw for one crop and 
Aaoeir/for the Oder was In vogue, and in others cash rates were fixed on 
crops at the beginning of the kharlf In consultatioo with the MamUdirs^ 


snininarv settlement of tahsH Sangrdr was effected by the late SeitJem^tef 
awdar Daya Smgh, Nd%tm of the Slate, between 1268 and 1272 Fatli— Saigrfr, 
lobi—1865 A D. The tahsil contained 83 villages, and the area dealt with 
was 156,095 acres with a revenue (tama) of Rs. 1,63,897. It was followed bv 
a second regular settlement made by the late Sardir Kihan Singh between 
1274 and 1283 FatH (1S66-1875 A.D.) Tbe area returned at this aettle- 
•Kent was 161,337 with a revenue (/ama) of Rs. 1,82,539 and villMen 
92. The statement below shows tbe details of area and revenue 
together with the increase or decrease oa the first settlement In them two 
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seUkrments in the Hu fas of Sangr<Sr and KutKrin tuttdmla {cash rcot) wa 9 
realized for tHe ItHarlf and 6ut^l of one-third for b^ro^i soils and ooe^fourth 
for ehdJti ones was taken for the rabf, and in that of BASiowilf i^inkut for 
kliarlf and batdi for rabi was practised ;— 
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The third settlenient of tahsil Sajigtijr was effected by late LA I a 
Kanhiya. LAI between 12S4and 1293F4j/f(i877—1886 A.D*), latbetbird 
setlletncnt cash rents were rakco for both crop? in the of Sangriir and 
KuUrAn and in that of BalanwAlf cash rents for kharff and ^atdi lot rabi- 
St was followed by the fourth settlement made by Ldla RAm Kiahan Das 
between T307 and r3:j6 FasU (1899—igigj. In the fourth settlement cash 
rents were fixed in the whole tahsH Sangrdr for the welfare ot the 
ddrs* In this last settlement the area mcastired was 613 acres less than in 
the Former* and the revenue assc^d Rs. 22,^87 villages rose from 

95 to 97. This reduction in revenue was owing to the cash assessment instead 
of Aatd f The table below shows the details of area and the revenue assess¬ 
ed, together with the increase and decrease in the preceding settlement 
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CHAP.lJl.C. r , 

*. — , I h^ rirsi summary seUVmejit of tahsH Jfnd was commenced hv Hi.- 

Admlnlstra- K^war Sam in i26o^rr^j, but it had to be postponed for about 

. Irf ’« tl^iirand was then 

L*»D efeted by the late baidar Days Singh, /Vrfsxm, between 1^64 and r ayi 

s<tije»™i*d Jfad and Safltlon, 144 villages and 15,^5! 

UJiiflJlud. occupied houses were returned. The area dealt with was aofi.ote acS! 

and the revenne Rs, 1,53,065. It was followed by a second freSS 

^ttlement made by the late Sarddr Samand Singh between 1864 and® 1875 
A.D. rt^urned in thja tcttlcmeriUvaa 312,045 acres with a rc- 

CDUmcraLd^*'Tt^f^^ occupied houses 

^ following tabic shows the details of area ind rCTcnue 
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The first settlement of tahsfl Dfidri was 
effected by the late Sardrtr Samaiid Sinch 
nsr^* A r\\ 'll__ 
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1871 A.D.), The villages were found T: **78 

nv-as 373.805 acres, of which 303,600 were 

-.,.,„.^d. The land revenue asses^d wa^ Rs l 

secoiid settlement of talsil Diidrf was made .1... 1 1 Th® 

.~t.ee. .8„ uud .88, .,D. .. ..Tcite SriXV'ietLtf'L'S^ 
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by M[r Najai Ali between MarcH 1&87 and tqoj. Tbt villages rose 
from 174 to 184, The area measured Tn tbii settlement was 3^5^4 acres 
moTc thau in the fonnerj but the revenue asse^ed was 30pGa4 
less. This reduction ws^ made by the RAja for the welfare of the people* 
The details of area and revenue assessed,^ together with the increase or 
decrease in the preceding settlementi are shown in the following table 
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£jeciig, I Part A. 

Section D,—-MSsceJlaneous Revenue. 

A Supwinlfindent, with two Akbriri Diroghds and a staff oF g’irddwars 
and cAafraiU form the excise establishment of the State ; the Pnlicc also 
assist. 

*—Coarse sugar (jfiJr) or sugar syrtip (Igi 
Of jAWA) or both mixed together is fermented with the hark of the Aiiar 
jaucia} ^*5 nine days and poured into copper kettles, 

113 thei^jstiUed. This is done under the supervision of the Exose Depart* 
j. t ^ wholesale Y^nd is pul up to auciiou by the Superm- 

the Excise Deraiim^ the sale being subject to the sancHon of 
,1 Court, or if the amount of the contract exceeds Rs, lo.ooo, to 

c ^notion of tbe RAja. The rate of the license tax for wholesale vend is 
P State stills at Sangrur and D^drl and one is proposed 

place lies In the Kurukshetra one 
ennnot at present be established. If any private person wishes to distill he ran 
u itaenst and distill on payment of duty and the contractor's 

private djstillatioo. All other private 
prohibiteil Still-bead is levied at the rate of Rs, 3.8^0 per 

^oni ^ 75“ proof when the spirit is removed 

Il-e vendors, wholesale or retail. Retail contracts 

«• “ » "» I'n'rnl 

for Eoropt»ii liquor uixlo by the State 

seH E^u^^y, !^ contractor for country spirit should be allowed to 
sell European liquor on payment of a license lax of Rs, 100, 

AmbiKyHnSrby contracton; from the 

Govor^dSSS^ 

ti r“,s‘g 

ed b§m:“crSdIbe ^ thus eSarg^ 

Ssr.fiti;".'* ““or 

In order to obtain a special pass for the^ansLrtVi ■ l ^ be granted.* 

territory into tbe Sta^, a certificate is requiS tbit 

rired (*y to sell opium within the State and fi) to annJv 

certificate must be eitynurj *1,-^PPy for a pass, This 


; C.CI* ra«p^i,», P*rt tl, ,«ti„ 35^- 
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The only distmcticn between judidal and non juditsai stamps ib that 
the ^mpa tised in criminal cases bear the coat-of arms in red, while those 
used in civil suits and HOD-judicial cases bear k stamped m blue. The 
values- of the stamps are as follows:— 

Rupees lOO, 50, 40 30, 25, 20. tg. 18. 17, 16, 15, 14, 13, 12, tii 
10. g. S, 7, 6, 5^ 4 p 3, 3, I I aniia^ 12, B. 4. 2p i. 

They are tnanuractured in the sadr ^ail at Sangrurj and the syalein of laaue 
IS as fbltows:—The sheets of paper are brst sealed on the back wkh the 
mark of a lion in the sad.r treasury and then counted and handed over to the 
Afoftlamim in charge of the Eitampingwork. Having been prepared by belug 
soaked in water, the coat~of*arms is lithographed on the face in the sadr 
jail In the presence- The stone seal and type when not in use 

are kept tn the Slate treasury. The number of vendors and the places at 
which they sell stamps are as follows 

Place I^utnher of 

viMdors. 

Safldon^ Bilunwilf and Kulir&a t each* 

Sangrutp Jmd and Didrf 2 

The British Stamp and Court Fees Acts are not recognised, the State Act 
of 1S75 being still in force in a modified form. For postage stamps see Post 
Offices (page 296 )j 

Section E.—Local and Municipal Government 
A system of local self-government h being introduced into the State in 
Hsme of the larger, towns* 

Section F.—Public Works* 

Tlie Public Works Department {(Shar /Capfdni) is in charge of an 

officer called GAdr /Cafitdrt, 
its head-qnarters are at 
Sangrtir, and there is a jwiiw- 
s&rim or manager at Jfnd 
and a at: Didjrh 

The statement in bSc margin 
shows- the establishment- 
The de[^rtrnent coustructa 
and repairs State buildings^ 
roadfi dams, etc., and the 
chiel works carried out by rt 
since igp0-oi are the 
Ranbif Conege In the RAm 
Bigh, Ranbfr Skating Rink 
in the MihtSb Bigh, Ranbfr- 
ganj, Marketj Record Office^ 
Female Hospital, and three 
roads. A dik bungalow 
near the railway station and 
Imperial Service Infantry 
barracks are also under con* 
stcuctlon. Rs 38,572 and Rs. 
52,488 were spent on construc¬ 
tion. and : repairs of. State 
biiiidmgs and roads ior 
igoQ-oi and tgoi*o2 respec¬ 
tively as noted in the margiEk 
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During tba teign of Rijn SariSp Singh 

SmiTaT]) uiiDi]t 


Ma AMb HAHI OF REUIIEIJfT. 

ma 

to 

TW-^ E 

uc 

A 

JX 

K 

J? 

• 

Of 

1* Stexdj] ArtiUEr^ ^ 

104 

147 

% S^rA] Mitktij InfmatT^r (fl-OKF 

ImptrLal SmLcu lal‘aDtr7). 

Cio 


3 p AkSI Civalry Regimunt ^ 

200 

315a 

4 KiSirMidfhf lofABttj 

6cio 

(Sdq 

5- W&aafain Q»l|er/». 

*■* 

117 

Total ... 

1-544 

iM6 


the State forcea were organized 
into regular terdt (regimentsj, 
and tn 1864 h\s ^ucCFiStif 
Rija Raghbfr Singh ensde 
Btretiuoua efforts to re-orga-' 
tii^e And di&tipline them cn 
th^ British systein. The 
strength of each regiment 
during their reigiis h sbowfi 
in the margm. The SherdiS 
Horse Artillery \¥a3 raised in 
*838 AhD* With 2 gun9> the 
number being raised to 4 
during the Muiinv of 1S57, 
Hi5 Highness Rfija Raghblr 
Singh added two more gun® 
with waggons, raising its 
strength to 118 officers and 
nien, 29 followers and 96 
horses. It is stationed at 
Sangriir^ but one or two sec¬ 
tions accompatiy the Raja on 
tour* In 1890 A*D. four 

State ty tU BrWah f„ i,. “ 

was taised in Fctiniary 1S3;. It ctliniatnd 
Of tK» offiters and men with 40 followers. It was feorBanized as ImoeriaJ 

W ti?" V- ^ "* 'f.?' i8lJ7rhavmg^n 

reu“to JfS w K 27 f companies being 

imperial i>^ice Troop® this was discontinued. It is now ^tinned at 

STjtSj.?. ‘'I- “«“««''"«? rSn» .pti 

tba lI,l,?“SS',;',|: tte jlid^SSr ’ 5 ° 

Singb with jooae^taaf ®p*if 

In 1889, ISO Mwdfj were seWf^ fraa™ 11 ' Kagbbif bingh id Poh. 
Intl^bf Service bl Tpral?.!*?: Sffi'teVT 

body-guard to Hi. HigLalaodoaoU,arCa®S^d«t‘i»"'”’’'‘^"‘ “ “ 

• 8 s 7 ^iith 6 m L" m“ d"? 

have been stationed at Jlnd and DA dr I o^«acWnf 

fUDually in rotation. The remaining 4 eomn^tt sent 

lor the treasury, jail, magazine, fo4 «-x"aSlrd? 

.itb•rg"^';L^12nr.ffi^^ m-h .*,4 

bauar, |,*aad wUb St, offic.r, aad atca, aad ;o'matelad pS 
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On the 6th of August 1879, 6 couDiry of this battery were 

exchanged for 6 British made guns from the ^rorepore Arsenal. It is 
stationed at Sangrdr^ but one section accompanies the Raja on tour. The 
battery has had no opportunity of seeing service, but in January 
iSsfi it joined the Lamp of Exerctse from Kault to Delhi. 


The State force as now constituted comprises the Imperial Service 
Troops and Transport, and the Local Force, Both are under the JSaAsAi, 
The Hgures below show their pesent strength— 
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The State forces were employed on the following occasions:— 


1. In the battle of Katwil io Asauj Sambat 189^ (the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Suraj Mukhf Infantry). 

2. At Kandela Khis in Jind farrana against the rebels in M*gh 
Sambat 1901 (the Sherdil Artillery and Sdraj Mulch! Infantry), 

3. At the siege of Ghunghrina Fort under Captain Hay in 1846 A D., 
vide Rajis of the Punjab, pai* 35 * (ftie Sherdil Artillery and the Suraj 
Mtikh! Infantry No. 2}. 

4. In the expedition to Kashmir in December 1846, when Imim-ud- 
Dfn, the govcrnOT| was in revolt (a detachment of the Snraj Mukbi Infantry 
No. 2}. 
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CHAP-llI. H, 5, At Lajwina Kalltn in JTnd fargana against the rebcls-in June 1854 
Admlnlstra- A-®* 1 *^^® Sherdil Arttllery, the Sdraj Mtikhl Infantry No. 3 and Akil 
tive. Cavalry). 

^ V ■ 

6. At the assault oF Dethi in i8S7 (the Sherdil Artillery^ Soraj 
Mukhf infantry No. 3 ^ and the Ak^ Cavalry}. 

7. At Ainchra in Jtnd pargan^i July 1857 j|Fie Katdr Mukhf Loeal 
Infantry No. 4)* 

8- At Charkhi in Didrf against the rebels in April 1864 A rD. 

{the Sherdil Artillery* the Sdraj Mukhi Infantry No- S* the Akal Cavalry 
and Kalar Mnkhi Loul Infantry No. 4}^ 

On the Kdka outbreak at Mikr Kctia In iSya {the Sherdil 
Artillery and the Katir MukhC Local Infantry No. 4)^ 

to. In the second Afghan Wat in 1878-79' (the Sherdil‘Artillery* the 
Suraj Mukhi Infantry No* and the Akfil CavaJty)* 


t'Tfih It. In the Tirah campaign of 1897-98 Qlnd Imperial Service Infantry).^ 

EipeditfmL August 1897* tho Darbar placed its Imperial Service Troops at th# 

disposal of the Government of India for employment on the tiorth-we?t 
frontier* and the services of the Jind Imperial Service Infantry were accepted. 
The regiment reached Shinauri on September 3?rid* and remained there 
until October 20th, being employed as pioneers attached to the 4th Brigade 
under Briradier-Gencral Westmacott at Dargil, On several occasions 
it did eatcdleut servicOp and on two occasions its commandant and men 

1 gained special commendatioii by their steady conduct* once in covering a 
oraging party 1 when the coimnandant* Curnam Singh* handled his men 
skilfullyr and ag^n when a telegraph escort under Lktitenant Garw ood was 
attacks near Kareapaon Nov^ember iithn the men behaved eTscellentlyi bring¬ 
ing equipment and wounded into the camp in Dwato!. On November T9th 
the camp moved from Maidan to Baghp and shortly after its arrival the Jind 
Infantry saved No. g Mountain Battery from some danger by the prompt¬ 
ness With which It drove off a party of the enemy. On December 7th*. the 
force retired from BAgh, and in the retirement the regiment on several 
occasions earned the warm praises of the general commanding. The Jtnd 
Infantry can boast of being the first Imperial Service Troops in tiidla to 
come under fire. Throughout the operations it behaved admrrabiy; cold and 
hardship were borne, and arduous w ork endhred with a spirit that would have 
done credit to troops Ear more inured to service.^ 

Section H.—Police and Jails* 


PpRcedrds cr The tahsfl of Sangriir is divided into threeSangrdr, com- 
prising the central iMqa of that tract; (3) BAEnwali* comprising the three 
scattered 1 of Baldnw-^llp Di^lptiraj and Burj MansSii the ^iriml island of 
jind territory* south of the first two ; and (3) Kildraop which comprises the 
iidja of that name with the two small islands of Jfnd territory k^nown as 
Chauki BiiSdpur, so called because there 15 a police outpost at the chief 


^«tid ^Ftbtyiry trom l^ilw E. V, LSC. 

Scnlc* Inlutrj^ 19 the Pmidikt ti Uh Cenec^l «t R*i*ne^ jlpd 
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villagej Bazidput^ The Uh^tt of jfnd la divided into two ihdm^, J!nd and 
Safldod^ with bead-quafters at those towns. There is also an outpost at 
Zafargarh in the eKtreme south of the tahsfl and t/tdna oi Jlnd on the 
SoutherD Punjab Hal] way p J in lies From the railway station at Jaulina^ 
TahsQ Dadri comprises two ihdnas^ Dadri and Sidhra^ with head-quarters 
at DAdrl, the town and tahsil head-quarters^ and at B^dhra^ a large 
village In the extreme south-west of the tahsfh There i$ also an outpost 
at Baund village in the extreme north of the tahsflt 

Under the old system of adminbtration the who exercised 

great powers^ used themselves to dispose of the small cases orally* only 
serious cases being referred to the ruler of the State. The tMnffddr was 
assisted by a jam^ddr^ 8 Aar^andoMes, a iAc/i (tracker) and a m$^Aarrir^m 
He was paid as follow s:— 


(t) Ra 7 monthly m cash- 

fa) Tw'O msads (rations in kind) dally.^ 

(3) Gram for one horse^ 

(4) Re- ^jper village an annual naMar From the Mtiminddrx, 

(5) Fodder from the Mammddrs at harvest time. 

(6) 10 per cent- of all hnes collected by him. 

In the reign of Raja Sarrip Singh iotnjdlii were established at the three 
tahsti head^ouartets, each ic^di receiving Rs 40 a month. At the big 
villages of KiiiiT.^n* BilinwaK, Bidhra and Saffdon there were iMuas, 
each i^dnad^r being paid Rs. 30p and at Bizidpufj Lajwina Kalin and 
Baund Kalin there were cAcuAts. fn Samhat iqii the cAaski at Lajwina 
Kalin was transferred to Zafargarh, Jn Sambat 1933 Rija Raghbir Singh 
appointed an Inspector of Police in each of the three tahsilsp and placed 
them under the control of a Sadr Supenntendent at the capita]. The Deputy 
Inspectors orjwere only allowed to investigate cases in w'hich 
property less than Rs. aoo in value was involvedp cases of greater import* 
ance being investipted by the Inspector^ and Deputy Inspector jointly. It 
wasj moreovcct oracred that all cases should be sent For trial to the Nasims. 
The old sysiem of watch and ward was that knowm as the tAikitt^ 
(literally ^ potsherdV) whereby the village headmen chose men of the village 
in rotation to keep watch and w ard- This system is still kept up in some 
villages. Outside the village surdh used to be chosen In the same way to 
protect travellers in the wastes during the hot season. But in Sambat 1905 
^uAiddrs were appointed by the State for every village. 


The Police force now consists oF 70 officers and 335 meiij of whom 37 
are mounted constableSp with a6 foNowerSi pvlng a total of 431 officers and 

mcn^ but lo addition to this force there 
are 513! cAouAiddrSt who are paid by the 
headmen out of the €Am*i(ddrd or watch 
and ward cess for each village, A tA&u^ 
kidir receives Rs. 3 per month. The 
Police Department is now under an official at headH^uartere designated 
the lospcctor^Geaeral of Police with a Superintendent of Police at each 
lahsil- 
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There is a cattfe-pound in charge of the police at e^*ery fMrta. 

The State }aU at Saogrdr has an average of 164 prisoners anniially* 
Jail industries include printing, weaving, carpet-making, etc* 


The SUte conUina no criminal tribca with the exception o( some 7m 
S^nsfs, but Kan jars, Dhaias and others frequently invade it from Pati^Iap 
Rohtak and elsewhere. Cattle theft 13 rife among the Ranghnrs m and 
around Saffdon* Bad characters are regularly placed on flcoirity. 


Section )»—Education and Literacy. 

The firat table in the margin gives the number 


Cemm. 


Ma!«. 


18S1 

- 

-{ 

S.OTJ 

S,SS3 

A 3 ' 9 i 

ao 

iS^i 


-5 

7h7>7 

27'0& 

7,S|S 

9* 

^0 

1901 

m 

“5i 

7,839 ! 

7<6 i 3 

i-fiS 


RdlgSoniL 

Litfnbet. 

l•ini p*. 

Sikh! _ 

HkIkIi^ m i** wpi. 

Moaftlmlftt iH* ^ 

m77 

4M7 

157 * 


LWD.gDM.gS, 

h\A\iA. 

Fflntlca 

EntflUk » « 

*«* 



Ufifa aivd Fenian 

*M . 

i.4na 

IS 

Esnskrit And Bh^hs « 


r,Siu 

49 

Garmakht _ >*# 



ja 

Laadtt lod Malslianl »#« 

**«• 

3.POO 

18 



3S 

0 

t^hir Indiao longUfta 

Ml 

6 

8 

TdUI 


7fiii 



TorbiL 


m 

Mio 

1 , 65 ? 

aeiB 

4 * 

14 




of literate persons as 
returned at the cen¬ 
suses of iSSfp ]S$^i 
and [901 and the 
ratio of literates per 
1,000 of the total 
population* The 
.second table in tie 
margin gives the pro¬ 
portion of literates 
per It000 by reli¬ 
gions^ Nearly ao per 
cent* of the Jains are 
literate. This is due 
no doubt to the fact 
that the majority of 
the Jains are Sanid^r 
who are fully alive 
tu the advantages of 
education tn Hindi 
and Mah&janf. Sikhs 
are more educated 
thaq Hindus owing 
to the fact that the 
Hindu religioQ in¬ 
cludes the majority of 
the agricultural and 
menial uibesp who, 
like theSduhanimadan 
agriculturists, rarely 
get any education at 
alL The third table in 
the margin gives thoi 
actual numbers of li¬ 
terates in each langu¬ 
age among the y^holc 
population as returned 
to the census of igoi. 
Mo^ of those returned 
as literate in Engiishj 
Urdu, Persian, Sans¬ 
krit and GuniiukM 
have been educated in 
the Stale Schools. 
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Untn 1889 A.D* only mdlg^nou^ f^ducation existed In Jind. Ther#? CHAP- 11 1 + N 
were four schools fuaiDUsned by tho State, at Sangriir. jfnd, Dadri a.ifl 
Saffdon, where PeraUn* Sanskrit and Gnrmukfii were taugfiL In 1E89 the 
State adopted the Punjab Educational system and remodelled these schools. 

Saffdon became an upper primary and the other three vemactilar m iddle 
schools. _A stipervLsing and inspecting oBirer was appointed lulled the 
Afunsa^i^ of Schools* In fBgj Safidon became a vemactilar middle 
school and the others anglo-vernacnlar* At the same time primary 
ic bools were opened at San^rir, Balanwili, DIAIpura and Badr^kh^n in 
San^ur tahs'l ; JJnd and Saftdon io Ji'nd tahsn ; and Didrf, Kallina nnd 
R 4 aiU in Dadri tahsn. In if 94 the Sangrar school was raised to the High 
grade and a boarding house added. In iSgg Safidon becainc an anglcvver-' 
nacular tniddle school. On the loth of November iSgg the Ueutenaiit- 
G^vernor of the Punjabt accompanied ^ RAja Ranblr Singh, laid the fouxi' 
dation stone of the Diimoad Jubilee CoUcgC] dose to Sangr^r, and the 
building is now complete. 


At Sangrfir the high and middle departments have a head-master, stuff, 
three under-masters, a Sanskrit teacher and a Persian teacher, while 
the primiry school has a head-master, with three assistant masters. 

The three adgto-vernacnlar schools at jind, Safidon and Dadri have 
each a head-master assisted by three teachers, in hlathcmatics, Sanskrit 
and Persian ; and the primary schools have each a head-master with two 
assistants. ^ The five rcmaijiing primary achools have each one master. 
Gymnastic instruction is given at Sangrdr, Jind, DAdri and SafldoB. 


The fe^ulU of the State’s educational administration have been Effuc-itiomt 
encouraging. The number of students, of all ages, Iiad risen from pf^s****- 
la 189a-9 j to 805 in 1S99-1900, but it fell again to 791 in 1900-01. 
rhis decrease teas in the p-'iniary schools, and is due to the fact that 

education IS little appreciated by the mass of the rural papulation, Hindi 
accounts being all that they want to see taught. The primaiy school 
at Sin war was closed in igoo. Since 1892. 1 17 boys have passed 

----- - IJt_ —L. _ .1 __ . \ 


Yw* 

Cifld 1 ^ 

PabwI 

• 89 *» .. 

<i<4 

54^ 

iSge-igoo 

f4J 

4U 

igqD'OJ 

i 



the middle school or entrance 
examinations of the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity, a I boys passing in igoo as 
against 3 in 189), In 1891-92 ©yt 
of 657 candidates only 366 passed 
the upper and lower primary exa¬ 
minations, whereas in the past 
three years the number of passes has 
been far higher, though fewer boys 
have actually comfieted. 


Indigenous education is increasing rapidly. There were in 1901, fu%ei 
19 indigenous schools with 175 boys and 3S girls, as against y 
schools w ith S3 bov4 only in 1891. Seven of these schools in i goi 
were fiaiskalas and i/kTrmsiii4j, vvliisre special teljgjou?; instmrtJnn 
IS given. The pupils _arc mainly Brahman boys who are learninir 
ofliee—the fAdhii and iKfrrdf functions, and the 
meth.^ and prarticia of Hindu ceremonies. To this end they read 
first the Hora Chakra, an astrological primer, then the iheghra 
^tls Ld“i* which Uys down the principles on which ®vhe 

r *.^1 for weddinp, ntuUdwa ceremonies, etc,, are to bo 

Gafud Katha, describes the process of the 
d through hell {narak} to heaveu (ripiir^if). Passages from this iatha 


nDiiii cdii'* 
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CHA P, m . I. are recited at the^ iiria-iaram ceremony. Thus the young Brahman 
Administra- to ^Lt the tlir<ie import^t events in tbe lives of It Is 

tive. clients. There are also and FanditSi especially in the KuruLshetra, 

Epuc.iTiQit HIED in Hindu theoWyp teachine Uiem 

books as the GJtaj Gh^gwatp Mah^bh^rata, Ramivana^ etc. 

teaclicris live on the charity oF their ncighbotirs^ 
ViUfa^athh have here to undergo a laborious training- They learo 
the and m^nndt by lieai^ first as pii (reading withont fneaning) 

and then jr^S ^literal meaning)^ They also learn to recite ^h&t^kds and 
in a rhytbnii^l tone or $ing-song. In this way the faculty 
of recitation and tbe memory are developcdi but the undei^tanding 


Ltteilicv, 

I nil ig'CD^iif edo' 

CaEkOb, 


CMtikdidu 


Cjfurm^bt 


MtihaTTiTnadvi 

educ..tj«ii. 


* J CMtshdldtt In tthich Mdhds (teachers) 

tcacti M.ihijan boys to read and write tatide (iMahiiann and do 
accounts. Lining to write Is regarded aa much easier than learning 
to read Tiie boys are taught the fatftlt or alphabet first on the 
^und and then ou a taAhti or small board, which in the Jangal is 
pmtCTcd with black from a fawd, or cooking plate, while ptindd 

of ini'. In the Jind and Didrl 
Afrl. ? p aslered with Mnltfof day, and country' ink is tiaed. 

. ^ the toys arc taught to write, and soon arc consider* 

/i-S accounts. He first learns the figures 

ire S' ip^idrdi), and fractional numbers 

AlliL T ’ 7 i3 called muAdr/if 

and recite them bne by line, ei ddm d^f (twice one are two) ; do diiai cAdr 
Neri^flT f the class repeating every line after them. 

a¥fmmrt and division (Mde). Last comes the 


comes 
compkteB the cduca* 


hv tl- teachers arc appointed 

sJeh ^ tht nil H^ K » t. til*: Sikh religious books 

Curn Gr^th 1' ™!.’ Granthf and 

te. “iSo" ‘LS;"f„Ill'Ll" 

course of teaching begins with the Bagdidf Q4ida f-Vrah V^P **^' k'^u 
gives the boys an elementary knowE of hJ ’S"'’ 

they begin on the last uf2r^, the 3o\h part of Te 
IS an easy one, and when ^hat is mastered^wS; at rl.?k ■' ' r 
the Qur«ii, and leam It all off by rote. 

conBequenUy only the memoiy is^trained. Great ^re given; 

correct pronunciation, and the boys practise each nr^lf a r 

separately. This is called Thi 

may be seen sitting on mats in the tnosonS* k^ 

boys sit round them on the ground sSS kL? *]" 
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igricultunsts and artisans, liowevrr, prefer to liinit the education of CHAP. Ill, f. 
V*If there is a public school near, the 
“®y .** d for a short time, but he begins to learn his trade 

!«»'?«fa? SdWM.S'g'!'''** 'S'“ *=“')' 


Adminiatra.- 

tl hfis 


Js conRned to Fengions instruction. There is a 
jmvatc girls school at FCaMna, to which Muhammadan giria go to fcarn 

Hindu girls\arn some 

wkT tv L ® Gurraulrhi to enable them to read the religious books, 

but onTv pa«agM of the Qur 4 n at dieir homes, 

but only in smaU nondiers; In tahsH Saugrir girls often kam to make 

Ua.T'" needle work at their homes, taught by the 

old nomen, to whom they give some sweetmeats and money at festivals. 


EaL^cATEDir. An 
Luvraqv, 

FerailetiiKi^ 

tiocta 


Section X—Medical. 


.. 1 ®nly afforded to. the people by the fiaiiiHt 

and attached to the tahsils aJid big vidag^s, ihiPe at Sangriir, th^ 

?£Si' "'"i"” ^ dispensed gratis from the® Dai^dt- 

Ho^mI a attached to the DofdM. Subsequently a 

S^d'tSS Thrift!?'®'! 0“=*^ meSes iere 

SShSv S^„«h ^ considerably improved by 

Raghkr Singh, who established dispensaries at Jkd and Pidrf. In 

AX?s^?ta*'S?RdL^d''ri'''‘^h" Service was appointed Medical 

nf minority, and the MeJical Department 

of the btatewasalsoplacerTin his charge. From ,807 to igoi there wk 

KnSir:LT"^f ^ Medical Officer In the State? but i^"^^^ay Igor “ 
1 unjabl genUemnn, who bad been trained and qualified in'^Endand 

■'1'^“' Ad.:LT“t; 

rV V' '■ k ‘Golden Jubilee Hospi^ . 

bangrSr IS the chief charitable hospital In the State. Built at the west 

cim^r^vK « ^ ^ " reiw'rted to only in 

Jt« att*nded yearly by eLht 

to ten tk^d patients, of whom two hundred arc in-door patlenJ. 'ftie 
total nui^r ol paticntA has of late considerably mcreased* Medicines are 
owTaS?k^^?tb'iivdoor patients, who are without means of their 

consists of an Assistant 
menials. The 

M^icil Offir^ visits the h^Ital almost daUy to see important cases and 
perform operations. There » a branch charitile dispensaK U the h^ 
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Assistant Surj^on srith cne roirpounderand a menial. Tlic Jind Dispensary 
is under a Hospital AssisUmt with one compounder and two menials. 
The dispensary at Dadrt has a similar staff. 

' The roiitidation stone of a Zen^ra Hospital at Sang^rdr has been laid, 
and Rs. Ro.ooo have hceu sanctiored by the State for the building. It will 
be placed in charge cf the lady Assistant Surgeon. Safldon has at present 
only a /iskits, but will ere long be providetl with an English dispensary. 



CirAPTER IV.-PLACKS OF INTEREST, 


DADRf, 


Tlte town of DAdti lies in a8" 3<;' N. and ;6“ 20' E., 87 mile# south- 
Wf#i of Delhi, aod 60 miles scmth ol Jlnd town. It is a station on the 
Re%vSrI-Fert#* pore Railway, and had ia 1901 a population 017,009 souls Interest, 
(3.360 males and 3 6-19 lemates} as agaicat 7,604 in 1891, a decrease of 8 
per cent* The town is surrounded by a atone wall with four gates and two 
small entrances {#W/jr). The surrounding country is covered with low CMcriptlon. 
hit!#, hs sirerts arc generally unpaved and its house# mostly built of stone 
and lime, some preseuting an imposing appearance- The boose of 
Chaqdhi f Chandarsaifl, called Chsndar Sain ha Dlwan Khina, is the principal 
bu ihling. 

The town is of great antiquity. The name Dadfl i# said to be derived KUiorf> 
from a fkil (lake), called Dadrf from didar (frog), which adjoined it. For¬ 
merly it was in the posst ssic® ol Nawab Bahadur Jang, a relative of the 
Jhajjar Nawdh. In the Munity of if 57 his estates were confiscated for rebei- 
Uoo and conferred on Raja Sardp Singh as a reward for his fidelity. 

The prindpai antiquities are—(1J The tank cf Soma-Ishwara, built by AnilqatiKs, 
LSIa Sita Rdm, a treasurer oi Muhamn'ad Shih, Emperor of Delhi, with 
stone quay# lower# and (empirs and an enclosing wall, (a) The 

Naw&b'slort outside the town which is kept in re pair by the State* 


The income of the parnmt for the 10 years is shown tn Table 46 of HrmVefpalSty rod 
Part B. k is deriytd from octroi under the usual State system. 

Formrriy under the NawAh's rule DAdii had a considerable trade, but 
the excessive duties levied by the Nawab ruined its traders, and on the 
establishment of a mart at Bhawfiut all the principal firms transferred (beir 
business there and it lost its trade. It now exports W;>d, stone wares, 
turned wooden articles and native shoes. 


The public buildings are 
ment. 


the tahsfl, tMtm, school, fiarmat 9nd canton* 


JiND Town, 

The town 0! Jtnd is the administrative bead-quarters of the ftistimal tcww. 
and tahsfl nf the Same name. It lies in 29° tb' N. and 75' 50' £. on Onoiptis#’ 
the Western Jumna Canal, 25 miles north cf Rohtak and 6u mtJes south* 
cast of Sangrur town, and has a station on the Southern Punjab Railway. 

!t had in 1901 a population of 8,047 souls t4p’79 tables and 3,868 females}. 

Numerous fruit gardens surrounded the town which is itself completely 
encircled by a mud wall with four gate#, the Saffdonwala to the east, the 
Jhinjwdla to the west, the Rim Raland Katbioa to the south. The street# 
are narrow and unpaved. The Bar&h Ban Sfrties to thesoulb-wrator the 
town, on the banks of the Western Jumna Canal, Its tnam populatiou 
aoDsists of Brahmans and Mahajans. 
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M kS* at the time of Ihe 

traditioti ^ tbat the Pitndiivas bwh a tempfe in IjoDoar 

^^an the battle with tte Kanrav 4 s. The towfl jtrew itparoond the tetnple 
J*’"**?'!''' (abode of Jaintf Deeij which became cw- 
J ",^ i '»»'der Afghirt rule, R^ja Ga/pat Singh in 

f couatry iDcInding the aalrict of Jfnd 
made Jfnd the capital of the Slate. In 1775 Rahim 

Sln^h «^fii AhaiJKhin. foji Gajpat 

\uff^ aid and a force under /?&» 

Wf^re 

ei« thenfl^if^’ the Khfo to raiae the siege 

Sftwriieio!^ defeated and killed, Traphle* 

Sued Se^?i ""Si- ‘•f til* ^*4 which is 

cauc<l after it, the Rija^s mstafJatioa b striJL btid Hicrix 

t kM.P’* ^.‘'tiquifipa are the tempkii of Mahi Devi BhuU- 

f ‘‘qi Deviand iheff'aMf of SunJ-Kund and 
^ Fatah garb Fort, built by RA]a Gajpat Singh 

and named after hia son Fateh Si ugh j u now med as a }^i(. ^ ^ 

tojeara i, ,hown in Table 46 of 


N<k 

Y4*r. 

Clotbi, fAl, 

1 m'm, 
ArHcld^ «tc 

CttrtKlj. 


M\mh 

Pi IftlMOUlp 

T*!*L 



Rf. 

Ra 

R». 

Rl 

Rk 

t 

Wfifm 1*1 JtfMfy iS^ Id 
tfa« emd ot £>Htnb«r | 8 ^ 

3.*?,>3IB 

14^935 

e.efi4 

11,791 

iuiJS*® 

fl 

Prtun ifl jiflOAfy iBgrg tbj 
eqd of July i£gg^. 

i4«iO*S 

9XGgS 

^.^15 

3M« 

5,74,798 

2 

Fcotti lit t899totlw 

Eod of Julj 1900% 


3 >^S>VS 

4,794 

1 

31^1^ 

5,33^ 13) 

4 

?tom ift Aq^iift 1900 tji 
tbf Olid d Jtfcl| I 9 gt^ 

aS4,l«3 , 

i<*a47u 

E.ecjt 

4^79fi 

i 9 *^ 


TrtiJ « 

ro^ti,3SS 


aa.6Sa 

1,4^081 

< 9 , 00^74 7 
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tCainva, Sa/iJtH. 


Kali AN A. 

KalitnaUa smalt town of a,7t* inhaWtaaU (1,027 males anu tp 637 CHAP. IV. 
females), sitoated at tbc foot <rf a iillock, 5 miles west of Didrf. A con- pieces of 
siderable portion of tfie main town consists of substantial stone houses, interest. 
The streets are (renerally unpaved. The hillock is barei no vegetation 
growing on it. Its climate is dry and very hoi in summer and intensely **■ ■*' 
cold in winter. Drinking wells are eeaxee and the water brackish, so the Oewrlftios, 
people use tank and pool water, which causes giiinea>worm. 

The town of Kali&na or Chal Kaliioa is said to have been the capital 
of a RAja Kaliin whose jfdt or sept was ehal after which the town was 
named. The remains in its vicinity testify to its having been a large and 
populous place. In 725 H. R&ja Kaliin rebelled against Alaf Kh&Up king 
of Delhi, BOO of Ghavds-ud-d(n Tughlaq. The imperial army under Saiyad 
Hid^yat Ullah or Muhiris Kh^n attacked Raja Kaliin, and in the struggle 
both iie and MnbSriz KMn were killed, and the town was placed under 
MirBayak, an official of Alaf Khan. 


The principal building of antiquity is the KhAn gih of Pfr MubAriz Antiquitt**. 
Kh in, a mile north of the town. It has been InlljfdescrnietHti “Qiap- 
ter 1 , page 262. It bears the following inscriptionCA u'h dttr 
jiH kit ft sad-^’bisi va panf ffiirt Sitftdn ifmhammsd GMai im 
Tttgh/ff^ kar sdrir'i^saltanat ttitkast w 4 dur sait haft 
Hifri qasha-i-thtl KaHitta-t ki dar ihMa'i-Rdfa KaH&n eha'OiAl hudt 
fattk iardf wa Mumindit'd wa hukdatat ha Mir Sayak^ ki jaka aa 
viakhy&%~uUdar^ih Mi, ati farmdd. When io 725 H. Muhaminad Ghazi, 

the son of Tughlaq, sat on the throne, and in jyy H. conquered the town of 
Chal Kalifina. which was under the rule of_ a RAja KaJiana Chawii, and 
conferred upon MTr Bayak, one of his officials its aaatiaddrit and goveni* 
ment. 




The only manufacture is of stone, which is worked by 20 families of TmJ* snd 
masons who mostly use the stone of the KumhAr mine which is bard and rnsnofsetm*. 
durable. Articles such as large mortars (wiAeAi], hand mills, pillars, etc., are 
made of Tt and exported to varioos places. Flexible sandstone, cdled 
saagitarzan, is also found in the same hillock. 


Sap I DON. 


The town of Saffdon contained in iQoi a population of 4,83a souls Saneos. 
(2,514 males and 3,318 female*) as against 4,593 in 1891 and 4,160 in tS8i. OwsrlptiM. 
it is situated on the Western Jumna Canal, 24 miles east of Jlnd, The 
town was surrounded by a masonry wall now in ruinous condition. The 
suburbs stretch Irregularly beyond the wait towards the east and mostly 
comprise Ranghars' houses. Inside the town the lanes and alleys are 
narrow, but the street* are wider, though generally nnpaved. The 
houses are generaJTy of brick. There are several garden* outside 
the town, one of which is the fine Qaisar High beloogiug to the State, 

Tt is surrounded by a masonry wall, and contains a welt-furnished 
kaihj (dak huugalow). 

The income of the parmat is chiefly derived from octroi under the Afualctpii!^ 
usual State system. There Is a saltpetre manufactory managed by the 
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CHAP* 1V> State. The towa lia« not itiach trade. Thevaloe of the commortiMet import' 
^ ed ioto the parmat limits for local use is showo io the table below > 
Places of 

Interest. ’ -—. . 

SAriiwxp 


Mflflkipalilj 


Nix 




Doiliip iki 
jfro- 
cetHft. 
tiiitiQifCrc 


CffrentH. 


dothifeClc' 




Rf. 


Ri. 


Rt. 


Rf* 


Tfttili 




I 


Ffom lil ^ 

ce4 ol tSp^. 


1.37,173 






7 r «0 


i.jS,€8i 


Frfirt 1899^0 tfct 

end oE ]nl^ 1900. 


Frf>wi Aa^^t lo It* 
end oE jalj 1301* 


iS.a 79 


Tp 75 ,Sj« 


95.550 


39 s 5 


i 09 T 7 




% 35 a L 6.585 


ii-l^ 


□,61^1 




T 3 sSa 5 



6 p 39 . 89 S 
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Sangrua, 

Sangrur is a nwmcipal town and the sadr or ad mini strati vft head- 
quarters of the Jmd State. It lies in 30^ *5' 75 “ sV, E., 48 miles 

south of Ludhidna^ and has a station on the LutHiifina-Dhurf'Jakbal Railw^. 
The popilatioo (1901) was t (.85a souls (7,633 males and 4 j 229 fen^les). Of 
these 1,710 were enutnerated in cantonments and 4*^ m auburbs.^ This 
showed an increase of 34 per cent, on the population of 1891,^ when it was 
8,820 only. The town is surrounded by a mitd wall, wide enough to 
mount guns, and provided with a moat. It has four gates ; the Labor 1 on 
the west, the Sonitnf or Jindl on the sonlb, the PatiAla on the east and the 
Nabha on the north. Gardens iniersecte'l by metalled roads and avenues of 
trees lie round the town. About a mile and-a'half to the north are the 
Cutdwdta Ninakydna,' with its p^kkd buildings, tank and garden, for the 
convenience of travellers ; the cantonment and the roval cemetery. The 
streets of the town are broad and well paved or metalled, and the houses 
of the officials and trading classes are pcnerallv well-built, fhe pfincipai 
buildings of interest are the Dmd« Kkdiia, Sara Z?zjrj, the Rojpf Foimdry, 
/dgdh, the royal cemetery, the Kithii of the Krishan Bd|h and LAI 
the hospital and the rink. The Diwda Kkdna is in the middle of the 
palace and is surrounded by the Ldl and BanAsar g^dens It has a large 
red stone platfottn, with two buildings called the S^s and S»rkh KathiSf 
On either side and on the platform there are two reservoirs with fountains 
and a verandah in front, fn the centre is a large spaeibus hall, containicg 
a masnadf or scat raised six feet above the floor. There arc several build* 
ings on the sides and upper storeys, all decorated with glass and ornamen¬ 
tal furniture. On the west is the Entrance Gate (rfroirti'), with the Jaldt 
Kkdva and Tasha Khdttn buildings on either side and an upper storey 
called the Jalds lHahaL Further on in the LAI Bigh there are two more 
buildings fitd/ilrfr). Ou the caalof the Dtwdn Khdrn* there is a marble Bara 
Dari in the middle of a tank, called the Banasar, with a wooden bridge 
and marble gate. This palace was built by the late Raja Raghblr Smgh. 
The Royal Foundry was established in 1876 by Rija Ragbbfr Singh 
and contains a flour-milL an oil-press, and apparatus for casting iron, etc. 
The Idgdk is just outside the Lahori Gate and to the west of the 
town. It is a large buildiog with a wide and spacious red stone floor. It 
also was built by the late Rdja Raghbfr Singh. Tbe Royal Cemetery, or 
Samidhdn, is situated outside the NAbha Gate, north of the town, con¬ 
tains the sam&dht or monuments of the deceased members of the jiad 
family. 

Tbe town of Sangrur is said to have been founded by one Sanght!, a 
Jal, some 300 years ago and named after him. Formerly a small village 
of mud houses^ it was chosen as his capital by Rija Saugat Siagh 
aa being close to PatiAla, NAbba and Ambila. fts population increased 
when RAja Raghbfr Singh raised it to the dignity of a town, building 
its kdsdr on the model of that at Jaipur with fiikkd shops, which have 
iron books for lighting purposes, and other public and religious buildings. 
The gardens, tanks, temples and metalled roads round the town were 
also made by him. 

The income is chiefly derived from octroi, levied under the general 
State rules on goods brought into the farmat for consumption or 
retail sale. On the openrag of the Ludhiina-Dhuri-JAkha! Railway a 
grain market, called the Ranbfr Gauj, was opened by RAja Raobfr Slogh. 
Its imports arc merely to meet the local demand and its only exports 
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consist of grain such ss wheatr gram, sarsort, msizet etc. No octroi duties 
are leried oo goods brought into the Ranblr Ganj. The statement below 
shows the value of the exports and imports of the market for the year 
tgot 
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C\l \ITRU r-DBSCRIl^TlVK. 
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Section A.—Physical Aspects. 

Thr State of Nnbha is the second in jwpulation and revenae and Ihe 
smallest in area of the three Phfilkiati Stales, but its rulers, as the descendants 
of Chaudbrt Tflok Sin^, the eldest son of Chaudhrf Phdl. claim that they re¬ 
present the senior branch of the Phulkian family. The State has an area of 
^€6 sejuarc miles with a popiilation (in i9<)0 of ?97'5'‘f9 souls, and ^contains 

4 towns and 492 villages. The State falls into three natural divisions, the 

Hieiimat of Phifl lying entirely in the great Jangal tract, and that of Amloh 
in the Pawftdh, while Biwal, which lies 200 miles from the capital on the 
horHcrs of Rajpdtin^t. sometimes called the Bighoti (said to be so named 
from Qighota. a jat, who ruled over this tract before the rise of the Rajputs 
to power), which includes part of the Rewarf tahsil of Gurgioii and the Rot 
Qisim of Alwarand the Bahrorand Mandfwar tahsils of Jaipur, 

1. The modern of Phdl comprises five' pieces of tmftoiy— 

(;) a long strip of territory, of iiregnlar shape, some 60 miles in ien^h, 
and from 4 miles in breadth, with an area of 354 square miles \ (ir) a tract 
7i uitlcs long by broad, almost surrounded by Patiala territory, corn- 
prising 7 vitlag^ fRatoki, Takipur, TogawAt, Dhadri&n, Diilgarh, Rajia 
and feandher), w*ith an area of iS square miles; (iii) certain paifb of 
Dhihvan and Maiir, which lie at a distance of 8 or 9 miles cast of Phifi aud 
have an area of 17 square miles. These villages arc also almost sutTOUnded 
hv PatiAla territory; (itr) the pargana of JaHo, aa mites iTOrth*west of 
Phul, This compart pargama has an area of 64 square miles, being 
11 miles in length and nearly 6 in width. It comprises t 6 villages (r) The 
tMna of Lohal Badf is an irregular strip of territory, iSi miles from eart to 
w‘csl and about aj miles wide, bordered on the north by the Raikot Mnwa 
of the Ludhiina District and on the cast by the MAIer Kotla State. On 
the south it is mostly bordered by P.ttiala territory, which also bounds it on 
the west, ft has an area of 4* square miles and contains 18 villages. 

2. Nisdiaaf Amlah _^Thls aianwe/comprises seven separate pieces 

of the State territory;—(/) The main pwlion of the nisdmat is an almost 
cotitlnuous tract of territory miles in length from north to south and 
10 miles in breiidth, with an area of 250I square miles. Within its 
limits lie four islands of PatiAla territory with an area of gi squ^ 

It is bordered on tile north by the Samrdla tahsfl of the Ludhiana Dis¬ 
trict and on the east by the Sirhlnd nisamat of PatiAla; on the south 
it is bounded by the Bhawinigarh and on the west by the 

RarnSla nfsdmai of that State, though an outlying portion of tahsff 
SamrAla also touches it. It contains the tow'ii of .Amloh and 328 villages. 
{ii) The pargana of Deh Kaliln lies to the south-west of the ahwc ti^t 
atid is bordered on the south by the Sangriir tahsll of Jfnd. The other 

5 pieces consist of small, detached areas; aggregating only 40 square miles 
in area, and need not be described in detaih 

3. Sifma/.—This niadmn* includes three portions of the 
Jitate territory '(*7 Pargana Bawal is bounded on the east by the Kot 
QAsim tahsil' of the Jaipur State, on the south-east corner by Alwar 
territory, on the south by the Hitandawar tahsll of Alwar, on the west 
by villages of the Bahror tahsil of that State and of the R ewart tahsfl 

Ismail least ot Niblii taritory tmvlmt Bitha »shown itt the aitfve? map north. 

of This If aa ertWiif lifl Stale awna iw sush tact* 
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of Gurgion, inLcrspcrscd, and on the north that Uhsil, This patg99& 
is compact and an irregular ^uarc in shape, being 1 1 miles in Icn^h from 
north to south and 1% miles in width, with an area of nearly 85 squares. 

14- *1..^ Til... _ Ml I# A - -If_ 



surrounded by 

but on the southn^ast it adjoins the tahsll of Kot Q^sim in Jaipur. (x'l'O The 
pargana of Kantl'Kanlna lies g miles‘west of the Biival parguna And 
13 miles from the town of Biwal. It Is bounded on the north by the 
Dadri pargAHtt of Ji'itd and the Nahat parganti of Duj^nn, on the east 
by the Reivarf tahsTi and the Bahror laiisfl of Alwar, on the south by the 
latter Lahsil, and on the tvest by the Ndmaut pargatia for Mohindargarh 
mxdiTiat) of the Padila State. It has a length of 20| miles frpm north to 
south and a width of 9I miles, being an irregular parallelograni in shape, 
197 square miles in area. 

No large or considerable river runs in the Nibha State or touches its 
borders, but there are a few seasonal torrents which require menttoR. The 
Strhtnd NAIa or Choi, which passes near Sirhind, enters the Amloh 
ntsdmet at Mandhaur itowing due west. Near Fatchpur it turns, and 
Rowing almost due south-west by south passes Bhadson. Thence Rowing 
south*west it pnsscs the capital, NAbha, itself some 3 miles to the north- 
ivest, and, running past Mansdrpur in PatiAla territory, finally leaves the 
NAbha State tcrrltoiv at Jalan. Its total course in this State is about 30 
miles. The Chod when in flood overflow's the lands on Its banlis, and 
causes injury to the crops in the kharif, but their enhanced fertility in 
the r^i compensates for ao^ injury in the kliarff. Two bridges—one 
at BhAdson, the other at Dhingih—have been built across the ChoA by the 
btate. In the Biwal Htsdnai there arc two seasonal streams, the S&vti 
and the Kasiwati. The former rises in the Jaipur hills, and flowing through 
the Mandawar Uhsfl of Alwar enters the Bfiwal fargani from the v%C5t 
at Paoti at its ^uLh-west comer, passing by the lands of Paotf, Pfrinnura 
andj auwar. Then it leaves the pargana, but again touches it at BIc 
Jhabw^ after which it passes through Jaipur and Alwar territory to 
Garhi Harsarii. Its total fength m this Sute does not exceed four miles-' 
The Kasawati torrent enters the Kinti pargana from NAmaul on the 
w«at near Bahaurl smd flows north-e^ by east past Garhi ; thence 

It turns north, and leaving this piirgaw for a short distance re-enters the 
State at Rita. Flowing p^t Gomla it leaves the State at Mori and Min- 
pura after a toul course of G| miles m its territory. It is aot used for 
imgatioR, but docs no damage m the Kfint! pargana. 



cxircmE south-east of the Kintf iMna are a few insi^Jfif^nrhmt^'jr.^''n^« 

Kinti, Rfimpur, Bahjlf, etc., after the names of the vi£ge^^ whlch^th^y lie. 

Tliey are barren and uncullurable, . but supply buildmg-stone, Md cover 

an area of some 787 acres. Tw'O other hills of simitaf rhn,.!..* u Jk 
rRna trk™ 1:* tharaacr, Badh- 


m 


rfina and Jalsinghpur Khera, lie in Biwal Pargana unA ...n c -1 
Kanina. These too bear the name* of the vfl!a|cs in which they lie ’ 

Climate. 

The Bcattcrcd nature of the State territorv inab.« it :_™ . 

describe its climate accurately in general tcrma^ and ii ■ii'k^^^'ii * 
note briefly the salient climalJc features S 

he f»« the Arabic 
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Thc PHdl nitamat possesses the dry, healthy dimatc of the JangaJ 
tract as a wholoi the of Lohat 8adf being more like the Amloh 

msdmot in character. Ornng to the sandy nature of the soil, the absence 
of ponds and the depth of the water mIow the surface, malaria is not 

f irevalcflt. The water also is purer than it is in the PawAdli, and the 
angat has or had the reputation of being healthy for man and beast. 
The introduction of canal irrigation in this nitdmst has, it is asserted, 
had a detrimental effect on the health of the people, but it continues to be 
more salubrious than that of Amloh, because, though there b no outlet for 
the rainfall, the deep sandy soil absorbs the water. Bubonic plague vvas 
imported into this tract in November rgoi from the villages of Raikot 
tkdna In the Ludhiina District, but it was observed that the mortality was 
not so great as it was ekewhme. The diseases of the tract are those of 
hot, arid countries, v/a., fever induced by hot w'inds and diseases of the 
eye, while cholera and smalUpox occur occasionally. Amloh niedmai, 
lying in the PawAdb, is the least salubrious tract in the State. It has 
a damper climate than the Jan^ and contains more trees, while 
its soil is a rich loam, gcncr^ly free from sand. The water'levnl is 
near the surface, and the water Is in consequence bad. These natural 
conditions have been, it is said, intensified by the introduction of canal 
irrigation. The chief dbcascs of the nisdmat arc fever, dysentery, 
pneumonia and measles, ivhilc cholera and smoJI-pos are occasionally 
epidemic. Plague first appeared in the State in this midmef tn 1901, and 
the mortality vss high. To this general description the town of Nabha 
is in great me^urc an exception, ondng to its system of sanitation and 
the medical facilities afforded m the capital. The Bdwal tisiiwat generally 
has a dry hot climate, and the tract is singularly destitute of trees, streams 
and tanks. It is in ixinscquence free from malaria, and epidemics arc 
infrequent, the chief diseases which occur being those common to hot and 
dry tracts. No data as regards temperature are available. 

The monsoon sets in throughout the State towards the end of Jetli or 
early in Hur, continuing till the end of Bhadon or the beginning of A&auj, 
The winter rains, called the ntahvat in the Biwal fall between 

the end of Maghar and the end of Migh, Poh being usually the month of 
most rain. The Amloh wi adhas the heaviest rainrall in normal years, 
but in the past 4 or 5 years it haa not received much more than Biwal 
fitadf/taf; the of Phiil has ordinarily a much smaller rainfall 

than Amloh, Biwal being the worst off of the three nixdmats in this 
respect. 


Section B.—History. 

The history of the origins of the Nabha Sute is that of the Phiilkiin 
houses already given. Its existence as a separate and sovereign State 
may be said to date from the fall of Sirbind in 1763, Prior to that year 
its chiefs had been merely rural notables, whose influence was overshadow* 
«d by that of the cadet branch which was rising to regal power under 
AI 5 Singh, the founder of the Patiili Sutc. Taloka, the eldest son of Phul, 
had died after an uneventful life in 1687, leaving two sous. Of these tlie 
eldest, Gurditta, founded Dhanaula and Saogrur, now the capital of Jfnd, 
and the second son Sukhchen became the ancestor of the Jfnd family. 
Gurditta’s grandson Hamir Singh founded the town of Nihha in 1755. and in 
^739 he obtained possession ofBbAdson. After the fall of Sirhind 1111763 
Axnloh fell iq hfs share, and in 1776 he conquered Rori from Rakimdid Khiiip 
governor of Hfinsf. Hamfr Singh' was als o the Brat Rija of NAbha to coin 

‘ CriffiD, page jftib hut the daufidll Sambat) k agte on p*se 388. 
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in ^ his <>wr name. the other hand, he lost territory in his 
with Rija Gajpat Siogh of Jind, who in 1774 oonqiiercd Sangrtir. 
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Oit his death in f7S3 his s^n jasivant Sing!) succeeded him under the 
guardianship of Rftnf Dcsii, his step-mother, wlio licid her own by the 
assistance of S^hib Singh Bhaiigi of GujrittiJI her death in j 790, .After 
this the Ph^lklan ehic/s combin«i to oppose George Thonuis, but the Rija 
of Nabiia was only a lukcivarm member of ific coafcdcrat7, and at the 
battle of Narnaund in 1 798 his troops were hardly engaged, and in tSoi 
it does not appear that the Rhja joined with the pnneijwl ds-Sutlej 
diicfs in their embassy to Gener,^1 Perron at Delhi, but iviabha htis 
included in the conilitions finally agreed tipon, and consented to p;iy 
Ks. 17,510 per annum as tribute to tlm iVlahratUs on the defeat of 
Thomas. 

Jaswant Siogh sided with the British when Holkar, the Mahratta 
chief, was being driven northwards to Lahore, and aided them with a 
detachcohnt of sowars, l.ord Lake, in return for this, assured him that 
his possessions would not be curtailed and no demand for tribute would 
be made on him so loti^ as bis disposition towards the British remained 
A ri michanged. He was formally taken und'r the protection of the British 

A. D. isap, May iScg with the other cis-Sollej chif=ffl. He furnished supplies for 

Ochterlony's Gurkha Campaign in 1815 and also helped in the Bikaner 
afiairof iW I ft, and always proved a faithful ally when tiis assistance was 
required. At the time of the Kabul Cai^igr of 1838 li* offered the 
fier%-icfi* of hia troops to the Governor-General and advanced 6 lakhs 
of rupees towards the expenses f f the expedition. He died in 1 S 40 atid 
was succeeded by his son Dcvlndar, who, however, tailed to carry on his 

1 u/'* consequence of his conduct during 

the first Sikh War, ntwrly one*foiirth of his territory was confiscated, he 
himself was removed from his State, and hi* son, Bharpnr Singh, a bov of 
seven years of age. placed on the Bharpur Singh atuined his 

majority very shortly after the ou I break of the Mutiny, At that critical 



to racOTl a siege train from Phlllaur to Delhi, b it had refused to march 
while It wasal the Iiflad a deLachment of 150 >i.ibha trootis that the 
Brnish Deputy Commissioner opposed the Jillqndur mutinew^t PhillaSr 
and prevented their crossing the river. The Raja despa ched to nSli I 
contingent of about 300 men wfcich did good .service throughout the siege, 
while he himself enfisted now troops f«m amongst hj| own stbiec^s 
furnished supplies and transport, arrested mutineers, and performed S 
other services with the utmost loyalty and rosd-will I'urtkBf. i,*. a j 
loQ»v.r„n.=«l =1 l.kJ„rLp«i; AlTjAhi Ztav 

were rewarded by the grant of the divisions of Hdwal and iJuil 1 
was subsequently allowed to purehaac a portion of the Kdnaud - 

of Jhsjjar in liquidation of sums advanced by him io r. 

also formally granted the power of life Sid d?ath overMr" b* 
as well as the right of adoption and the promisa of non iiHerferenrc 
Bfilisl, in the internal affairs of his State. Hc“ wL an 
who devoted all his energies to the well-being of his pnnee 

of the highest promise was cot short by fil carit Kl!'- « 

left no son and the chiefsbip felt to his brother BhaewaB 
the latter died in , 87 t, he left no near revive ofl 7 Lm^^ 
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chirfship and it became necessary to elect a successor under the terma of chap t r ■ 

Ihe jtfrttfflf granted to the Phfllklan States in iSGo, which provided that, 

in the event of failure of male ia?ue, an heir should be setected from Descriptive, 

amongst the tuembers of the Phdikian family by the two remaining chiefs Histobv 

and a representative of the British Government acting jointly. The choice 

fell upon Sardir Hfra Singh, head of the Badrnkhin house and a cousin 

of the Raja of Jfnd (see pedigree table on page 3(4), and the appointmeot 

was conftrnied and recognised by the Viceroy and the Secret ary of State 

for India, 


RAja Hfra Singh, the present ruler of Mibha, was iiutatled 
On the lotb of August iS?). Since that time he has governed his State 
with great cnergj- and ability, while he has given repeated proofs of his 
unswerving loyalty and friendship to the sovereign power, lo iSia, , _ - 
when trouble was raised by the Kukas, he at once despatched a force 
to quell the disturbance at the request of the British Deputy CommUsioner, 
ano the Governor-General expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
conduct of the Ndbba troops. He likewise sent a force of 2 guns, 200 
cavalry and 500 infantry for service cn the frontier during the Afghin 
War of 1.1179-1880, which did excellent work in the Kurram valley 
throughout the Krst phase cf the campaign. In recognition of this His 
Highness was created a G, C, S. t, 1 he RA]a also offered the services 
of his troops on the following occasions :—Nalta expedition, May 1878; 

Egyptian War, t88a : Manfpur, tSpi ; Waifrtslan, 1894; Chitral Relief 
Forces, 189^ ; China, jgoo ; and the Soutit African War. Government on 
each occasion expressed its warm thanks and appreciatioo of the 
loyalty of the offer. When horses were urgeutly wanted in South Africa 
for the mounted infantry forces operating against the Boers, Hfs Higlmesi 
^spatched 50 of his troop horses, fully equipped, for use in the field. 

Tne war Service of the Ndbba [mpciriat Service Troops will be described 
in Chapter ![], 

On the first of January 1903 on the occasion of the Delhi Coronation a, d. root 
Darb 4 r, Hfs Highness was created a G. C. f. E. and he was also appointed 
Honorary Colonef of the 14th Sikhs, His heir is his son Tikka 
Kipedaman Singh, who was horn in t 38 j. 


Section C-—Population. 


The follovving table shows the effect of migration on the population 
Of the Nabha State according to the census of 1901:— 
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The htilk of the immigration is from the District*! States and Pro¬ 
vinces in India noted below;— 



Pcni^pore 
Paitdli* 
maSx 
Rohtnk 

Qvrgioti 
KvnJI 
AenbilA 
Hofhiirpur 
JiiUun^fiir 
MAlt# 

F*r(dki>i 
yiMd 

Uniltd Provlnoei ot Agra md Onrih 


The emigrAticm is mainly to the Difftrict^ States and Provinces 
noted below;— 


Dintrlctt St^ttp or ProTloo^ 

1 1 
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FtlPULlTI0jf« 


RdKI;^ » 

GursiQQ «i- ^ 

AmtallA **m 

Hoaliiitcnir ■-- 

MAtff 

Fmiepore 

■■-r 

Chmib Coknj 

IfAMtdtia i.H ^ 

United PrnvimCM of Af^ lad Ondh 


i*Js6 Changes of population with the 

+163 Districts, States and Provinces in 
+ 377 

todia which mainly affect its popu- 

—4i314 

laUon are noted in the margin, 

+ f436 
+*99 


Comparison wth the figures of 1891 shovys that Nibha gained by 
intra'provincial migratiem alone i,i09' souls in 1901 and lost 7)9^3 
in tSgt. 

Through intra-imperial migration) *• t; migration in India 
within the Punjab ami to or from otlier provinces in India, the state 
gained 7,104 souls. 


Tribes and Castes. 

The following is an account of the Jat tribes of the State i“ Jiti. 

j Ijj 

The Gairwii claim to be descendants of Birkhmdn, a ChauhAn Rijpdt, 
whose soil married a Jat girl as his second wife and so lost status. The 
name is eponymous, and they are found in Biwal Htadma!* 

The Chhelare, whose principal settlement is Chhelar in Kimaul ChleUr. 
tahsfl, sank to Jat status by contracting marriages ivith Jat women. They 
revere Bhagwin Das, a Hindu saint of Tikla, a village in this State, and 
shave their children at his shrine. They avoid tobacco. 

The Dhatins, found in Biwal, derive their origin from Rija Dfial, a Dhadta. 
Tunwar ruler of the I.unar dynasty of Hastinipur, who lost caste by marry* 

Ing a foreign wife. 

RSi Khanda, the ancestor of the Dolats, is said to have held aydjfiV near Djkii, , 
Delhi. Hi® brother® Ragbhir and Jagdhfr were killed in Nidir Shih s 
invasion, hut he escaped and fled to Siuna Gujariwala, a village now in 
mins, dose to SunSm, then the capital of a petty Slate, He sank to Jat 
status by marrying his brother's widows The origin of the name Dolat is 
thus accounted for. Their ancestor's children did not live, so his wife 
made a vpw at Naina Devi £0 visit theshrine twice for the tonsure ceremony 
of her 30b, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called Dolat (from 
iaf, hair). Dolat Jats arc found in Diilgarh, Riigarh and Santo khpura 
in N<hha, in Langowal of Patiala, and in DoUitlnrvAla of Ferozepore, 

Those of Nibha and Patifila intermarry. 

The Gorias derive their name from Coran Singh, a Rijpdt who settled G*''**‘ 
at AlowAl in PatilSla and thus became a Jat. 

The Katirias are found in Biwal, and derive their name from kaiif, a 
^gger. 
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The Khiras claim Chhatrla descent and say their ancestor hcM an 
oflice at the Delhi Courts but his son Khdra became a robber and went to 
Khanddr, where be married a woman of another tribe and so became a Jat 
The Khips bdieve in a sidJt whose shrine is at Kbandor, and there they 
offer panf'erl, etc. They do not use milk or curd until it has been offered 
at the shrine. Of the 5th of the second half of BaisUkli, Magharand Bhadon 
special offerinip are made there. The sM was a Khira who used to fall 
asleep while grazing bis cattle. One day his head was cut off by robbersj 
but he pursued them for some yards, and the spot where be fell is noiv his 
shrine, and though the KhAras have left Klianddr tlic sidfi is still wot' 
shipped, 

Uppal, the ancestor of the Kharoras, lived in Ddragion of Patiala, a 
Muhammadan village^ which he ruled. When be went to pay in the revenue 
at the treasury he got himself recorded as its owner, and in their resent¬ 
ment the people murdered him His wife gave birth to a son, on her jway 
to her father's house, on a hsird piece of ground {khirsra) whence the name 
Kharauda or Kharora. 

The Koks derive their name from Uieir first home They came fronr 
Kokfis in Manddwar tahsil of Aiw'ar and arc found in BiiwaJ. 


The Laur trace^ their origin to Lalhora, a place of uncertain locality. 
They are found in Biwal. 

The MAo claim to be descendants of Rfija Bine PSl, who came from 
jaisalmlr. The Varaha or Varya claim the s.ime descent The Mans 
sank to Jat status by adopting karsiea, Patinf Pal had four sons—Parw'ga, 
SAndar, Maur, and Khnmala: Paraga’s dcsccodautA founded Ghorela, Balho, 
Buri, Agwir, MSnfinmthe Dhanaula iMyif and Burj Mansayfin in this Stile: 
Maur's descendants founded MaurAn. 

The Nehras are found in Bawal, Tliey claim to be an offshoot of the 
Chhatriis, who left Gadgajnf when it was the scene of conflict. They wor* 
ship the devi and Bandco, whose shrine is at Raipur about a mile from Biwal. 
Bandeo was the son of a Brahman, and one day a merchant passed him carry" 
ing bags of sugar. Bandco asked the merchant what they contained and he 
said ‘ salt,' so when he opened them he found only salt, but on his supplicat¬ 
ing Bandco it became sugar again. Cotton stalks are not burnt at his shrine 
and people perform the first tonsure at It. 'fhe NchrAs do not smoke. 

The PhulsawAls derive their descent from BechaJ, a famous warrior 
whose four sons were scut in turn to defend the gate (fiiit/sa) of a fort' 
whence the name PhulsawAL They ordinarily worship the goddess 
Bhairon, and [icrform the first tonsure of their children at Durga’s shrine 
in the Dahmt ildifa of Alwar, ^ 


The Rah^s claim RAipdt descent, becoming Jatsby adopting 
Widow remarriage. Their aoc^tor was born on the way trifA) when his 
mother was taking her husband's food to the field. They wear a at 

remove it afterwards, and reverence a ja/fr s4ine at 
HollotarC in Amloh nt^dmaiw 


The Swanth dan c^ms decent from Harf Singh, a Chauhin Rijpdt, 
who lost status by matrynng a wife of another tribe- They are found in BAwal* 

The Sohals derive their name from Sohai Singh, their eponym. 

Ormlnally Rajputs, the Rfithls in some way lost status and became 
Jats* They revere 
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Thi The Minas, 

The Tokas are of unknown origin. Bhagv¥in BaS|i the saint, was a 
Tokas and his descendants arc called bw&mf, but marry among JaU. 

Other Jat tribes are the BbuHars, DbaJiwals, Dhillons, Phogits and 
Sethas. 

The Mtfliis are found In Biiwal. Th^y claim descent from S^ngw^r 
Tawiri, a Brahman and grandson of Mir Raja Ad. As elsewhere they 
are hahitual thieves, but if a MfnA is made thankiddr<ii a village no other 
hlfnfi will rob it, Idenc* rise two oocLpatlonal groups—one of village 
watchmen, the other of celllvalors; and the former vvill only take datightera 
from the latter, tbongh they may smoke together. Both have septs named 
after the place of origin,'and in Bdwal the get found is called Paprl from 
Paproda in Jaipur. They perform the first tonsure at R 4 i Sur in that 
State. At a betrothal contract, a barber, a Brahman and a Ranaka (Hindu 
hUr&sE) are sent to the house of the hoy’s father. The Ranaks tnarks a 
on his forehead, getting Rs, sfi as his fee, the Brahman and ^e Naf 
receiving Rs. 4 with a curtain and Rs. 3 respectively. Lagm is sent 
shortly afler. An auspicious day is fiaed by a Brahman and^ other 
ceremonies performed. Like all professional thieves the Mfuis arc 
devotees of Devf, On all occasions, and even when starting on a raid, 
they oiler her sweetmeats. 'On the birth of a son they distribute food in 
the Dame of Puna, a saH of their family, whose shrine is at Mehrat in Jaipur, 
and the women sing songs. They do not use the first milk of a milcli 
animal an til some of it 1ms been given to the parokit and offered to the 
goddess. They do not wear kanch bangtes as this was forbidden by the 
They eat meat and drink liquor, rvorsbip the plpat and Si'tla. 
They wear no janco. 

In Nfibba there lives a Muhammadan Jhlnwar, the chid votary of 
Kalii Bhagat and bead {ehattdhri) of all the j hinwars, both Hindu and 
Mnhammadan, In the State, The occupations of the Jhfnwars are very 
various. Some have now taken to selling jhatka goal's flesh, bat the 
Hindu SuMni Jhfnwars avoid eating meat so killed. The Nibha Jhlnwars 
claim to be of the Naranta group, which does not eat, smoke or intermarry 
with the Buria group. 


The Hcris found in BHwal arc said to be of equal rank with Chutirds, 
and though tfiey do not remove fifth, they eat^ animals. They 

do not take water from the ChiShrup Dhanak, Naik, and other menial 
tribes, or pict verja. They live by hunting and weaving, wiraowir.g 
baskets and vtorh&s. The Herfs are divided into an unknown number of 
gotty of which the following 21 are found in this Slate 


Charao, 

Debabinwil. 

l^firsiit. 

Rath or, 
Dekhta, 
Gotala, 
Gbachand. 


GhAman. 

Salingia. 

ChhaDdfi.1ja. 

Sagaria. 

Seodhf. 

PaowAli 

Hajtpuria. 


Mewal. 

Bhata, 

Samctwul, 

Junbal. 

Dharoriu, 

Cbaharwal. 

Gogal. 


They worship the goddess Masini and avoid 4 g^i^ marriage. 
Re*inarriage of widows is practised, and alt their cercmonifc* resemble 
jhose of the Dbinaks, Ndiks are a branch of the Herla and have the same 
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g$tSf but eadi sbslatti^ from drinking waier given by the other* ^ad they do 
not iotennarry- They also lire oy making wintioiving basketsi eic*» and 
rcieifible the Herts in all respects* 

Khatik h a term applied to those vcho dyu goal's skins. The 
Khatiks are Hindus and art regarded as higher than the Chamirs because 
they do not eat dead animalsi ihough they use meat and liquor. They say 
that when the occupations were a*signed* Brahma ordered them to live by 
three things, a goat's skin, the bark of trees and iac, so thr-y graie cattle 
and dye hides with bark and lac* Chamara and Cliukras drink water given 
fay thenit while Hindus and Aluhammadana do not* Though a menial tribe, 
their priests are Oaur Brahmans, who nfhdate in the and kirta 

ceremonies. They are found in Bdvval and claim rlcscent from the 
Chhatrfs* Their are named after the places whence they emigrated, 
apd the Khatiks of B&wal are called Bilgrb because thty came from Bagar^ 
Those of the Bairjwalj Ra^wal and Khichf g^U are numerous and avoid 
only one ga in marriage^ They also practise widow marriage* They 
worship Bhairou and Sedb Masiul. Their wotnen do not wear a nose 
ring. They purtorm the first tonsure ceremony of their children at Hajfpuc 
in AI war, vyhere there is a shrine of the goddess* On marriage they also 
take the bride and bTidegroQrn to worship at the shrine* Their 
Ninak-panihl Sikhs, and they ate subordinate to the Dera at AmriUar* 
but in spite of this they do not act on the pTincipks of Sikhism* The 
Khaifks of Phul and Amloh are Muhammadans, but on conversion they did 
not relinquish their occiipatioi]I and so they are called Khatfks, Men of 
other tribes joined them owing to their occupation, and heoce there 
t wo classes of Muhammadan Khalfki in thesi msAmdiSt vi^u the Rajput 
Khatiks and the Ghoci Pathfiu Khatlks, These two classes marry among 
themselves. 


The Chauba Brahmans^ who are confined to the Bawd ntudmsi^ are 
of the Mitha branch of the Chaubas. They have the same g^trds as the 
other Brahmans and are divided into ^9 idsdfts, w^*— 


ti Rajaur. 

3 . Pandit 

3. Sunghan. 

4 . Gadur* 

5 . Sau n^aiis* 
5 . Snnian. 

7. Koma, 

S, Sarohne. 

9. Ajme. 
lO* Agnaia. 


] 1 . Ratha* 

12* Sautar* 
tji Bkkhtnan^ 
14* Pan ware* 
(5. Misser. 

16 . Kaojtep 
1 J* Bharainde^ 
ih- Phakre. 

19. Mitbia^ 

20* Kaswate* 


21 . Sahana. 
22 « Ra^aniui 
23 , Kaskita. 
24 * Ganar* 

35* Vi^.^ 

26, Jalnlim, 
27* Mathrila. 
28* Jain Satie. 
39. Pacbore. 


They only avoid their own sdsan in tnamage. The Mithas are gene* 
rally parffAiis of the Mah&jai^ Ah ins and Jata, but they also take service* 
There is also a sdsi^n (MandoUa) of the Dube Gaur Brahmans m Biwal* 


Mahratta Brahman^ a relic of the Mahratta supremacy, are still found 
lit the Bawal ffijawat. The Gaurs were,, it is said, constrained fay the 
Mahratta conquerors to consent to intermarry with theim These *Mahratta 
Brahmans first settled here in the Mahratu service and now regard 
m as degTadmg. TJicre are also a few m Charkbi and Didst in JEnd terri¬ 
tory and in the town of Rew'irf, but they are mainly found in GwAlior 
They use the Hindi and Persian characters, but do not learn Sanskrit or teach 
it in their children le^t they should beniue fardhiis^ 

The Chaurisi Brahmaws of Bawal nisdm^t call themselves Gaurs* 
but though they arc allowed to drink or smote from a GauP^ 
hands* 00 Caur will take w ater or a from ihem^ Their origin 
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is thus described. VVhea Raja Jamnaiai smnmoaed the Gaur Brahmans CHAP. i. C, 
from Bengal, m erudite WishS, Katayan by name, accompanied them naarriotiwft. 
and was chewen, as the most learned of the company, to take the ** 

f6le of Brahma on the occasion of a ya^f* or sacrifice. To sustain this Poruvitw!!. 
part the RUhf had to wear a mask of four faces, whence liis descendants XtS^w *nd 
are called ChaurAtU or the four-faced (fropti the Sanskrit riVtf, a face). c*«tti s 
TTiey subsetjuenUy dissented from the Gaiirs on the question of iathkifA TheChmufiir 
(money given as alms), but it is not known why thejf are inferior to Bnhtriini. 
them, though their nunxericai inferiority may account for it. 

Another group of Brahmans in Btiwal is the Hariana, with whom the ji., K»riias 
Gaurs alsO' decline to drink or smoke. They are^ cultivators, a fact 
which may explain their inferiority. They are mainly found to Jaipur, 

Alwar and Bhartpur. 

There are a few Pushliarnas in the town of Bawal, bflonging to the The Pitsiifcu* 
Sahwaria They engage in no occupation save priestly service in 

the temples of Puskharji and assert that they had been specially created by 
Brahma to worship in his templra, and lienee they are so named ; they 
do not associate with the Gaurs in any way, 

The RiSjputs are divided into three races {haas) Siiraj-bansj (sofar), TheJUjpuFfc 
Ctiandar-bansf (lunar) and Agnt-tul or BarAgh.bansf. Each bans ja again 
divided into khanasi each i&//anpinto nakhs, and each it is said, into jfotr. 

The Afni-kul have four branches, (i) the Sofankhf. or ' ifi-handed’; 

(«) the Siiikhla blowing i ankk or shell i irYi) the Pramara or PunwJf (whose 
aocestor had no arms) j and (io) the Chauhin, the * four-handed,' also called 
the Chatr-bhn]. The eponym of the latter had two sons,—Sikand, whose 
descendanis are found in Bawal, and Bhti, whose descendants inhabit the 
Bigar.i Sikand bad 12 sons, each of whom founded a separate nakht 
thus 

(i) Alan Dco-jf, eponym of the Chauhan RAjpdta in Bmwal, found¬ 
ed the AlMot 

(a) Hardal-jf founded the Hida nakh, 

(3) Dco-|( founded the Dewara nakh^ 

(4) Suraj Mai founded the Adsongra nakh, 

(5) Bib-jt founded the Balia nakh. 

The (6) Khenchf, (7) Narmar, [3) Bhag, (9) Bargala, (10) Dasotra, 

(n) Basotra and fia) Kahil nakhs ate named after his other sons. The 
Chauhans form aneio^mous group. Those of Bawa! niaimat are Alaiiot by 
and Bach hy got, Baebash having bceu their ancestor. Like bihand s des¬ 
cendants they xvtiTship Asawirt Oevf, whose temple b at Samber m Jaipur. 

BhaV3 dcsceadajits worship Jibbf Devi of Kbandaila, The descendants of 
Sikand worship Bhirgwa Godiwari Nadf, wear a thrcc-stringed/ijnw, and spe¬ 
cially follow the Sham Veda. Every khanp of these RAjpdte has a tree as its 
dhdri, its members do not cut or use it Thus the Rijpdis oY Biiwal 

^iodmat do not cut the isa pAht tree. Prior to the period of R^jpift supre¬ 
macy Biwai, inclndiiig the modern tahsfU of Rcw^rl and Kot Qasim with a 
part of Jaipur, was rukd by Bhagta, a Jat, whence it is stiff called 
«liigoia. The Rijpdta of thb tract are followers oi a Mohammadao samt 


GgRi WM A roember qI Uils 
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CHAP. T, C- whose shrine j 9 »t Nangat Tejfi in B^iwal. 1 hcT avoid the use of liquor 

prestrv: the belief in teih. A man may not visit 
uescripuvo. |,jjj (atber*in-bw's house unless invited and given a present of ornamenU. 
Forui-arrev. The mukU'ioa is considered unnecessary when the parties arc young, 
Tclbcaaiid the \Tirigiis br.mches of the lunar race the Badgujar, KhachWiha 

CuM«i Shailihfiwat khmips have a common descent. IMie former claim des* 

Tb* Rijp6u. cent from Lahu^ son of Ram and Stta and the Kachhwaha's ancestor 


was created by Bilmfk out of husk grass. KalAjl, a Kachbrvaha, had a son 
by the favour of Shaikh Burhiu'ud'dfn, the Muhammadan saint, and so 
his descendsnts arc called Shaikhawats. They have 36 nakhs, including i lie 
RatnAwat (descendants of Boairon*]!), DunSwat, Chandiiwat and Kliachh- 
rolla, ol which the first is found in this State, though only in small numbers, 
Ratniwat women do not use the spinning wheel or grind corni and the men 
would rather starve than cat flour ground by their wcmeii. Those who 
do so arc excommunicated. All the Shaikhawats arc followers ol SJiaikli 
Burhin-ud-din, whose shrine Is at Jaipur. They bind a slfin round a 
Childs waist and only use kaigt fiesh according to the Shaikh’s behests. 
Kachhwihas and Shaikhiiivats do not intermarry, being the descendants 
of one ancf^tor. The Badgujars now tnairy ivilfi the KachhwihaS] but 
not so the ShaikhAwals^ This used pot Iq be the case> but s*ncc they 
migrated to Rijputiina it has been the custom. A Kachhwiha chief set the 
example by marmng a Badgujar girl whom he met 'when hunting a tiger. 
Lunar branches found in this State arc the Jadd and Tuiiwar Ramuts. The 
former itfc descended from Jiddii, one of the five sons of Rim JajstI, 5t]i in 
descent from the moon. They have a number of nak/u, of whicfi the 
Muktawat (so called because Srf Krishsn, their ancestor, wore a miijttt or 
crown^ia found in this State. They are disciples of Atri, from whom theSr 
got IS derived, and avoid marriage with the Bhaltfs, who are a branch of 
their tribe. Tarfs, l^he ancestor of the Tuowars, was tlie second son of RAja 
Jaj 4 tf ; they arc again divided into iwAAj and gats, though jAddti and Tunwir 
descend from a common ancestor, yet they intermarry with one another, 
but iunivar and Jatds do not jntcrmarrv. Once a Ttinwi^r PSU ■, enr., 






CHAPTER II^-ECONOMIC 

- X - 

Section A-—Agriculture, 

The general condUions under which agriculture Si carried on in the Phul* CHAP* IL A* 
tiin States have been described in the Faiiab and Jiad Gazettcer&p^ and need Economic, 
not be recapitulated here. The three States are so closely connected geogra- 
nhkalty and racially that what has been said of the Sangrdr tahsfl of J(nd Aoa^cuLTuif, 
holds good of the Amloh and Phiil mtdmafs of Nab ha, while the Biwal Gcp^kI 
ffi idmai of Nibha whkb lies on the confines of R&jputana shares aJl the cha- 
racteristics of the Didrf tahsll of Jbd and the Barnaul of Patiala. ^ 

As to soils UtUe more need be said, Pdi^tr^ rausll and ^fmd are the Solk. 
prevailing scilg. In Amloh stagnant water Is found lying on Jtallar^ * 

a hard soil impregnated with soil w^hich grows little or nothing when it is 
dryt bot produces a good crop of rice where the water lies. In niffdmat 
Amloh and Phdl cultivated land b called dhendQTf waste being called battna 
or ffiifVii, weJl-Iand isn/ii and Mrd^t mdru. 

Little atteniion is pid to rotation of crop. Certain sequences how- R^uncBoE 
ever are observed*^augarcanc and cotton alw^ays succeed one another,* 

Wheat is sown either in land which has tain fallow for six months or in land 
which has just borne a make crop. The ides is that the manure which is 
indispensable to a good crop of make has not been exhausted and wdll help 
to raise a Avheat crop. In the Jangal gram is sown after maize and mtt tersd. 

Manure is indispensable to several of the most valuable crops- Sugar- Mtuut*. 
cane needs all the manure it can get, ns much ns live bullock cartSj or about 
^uo maunda a Aisha, being given. For cotton the ground ts manured 
before sowing and the seeds, themselves arc wrapped in cow-dung. Make is 
always sown on manured land. Wheat b manured as soon a 5 it appears in 
the blade* Rapeseed is often sown in manured land, but manure is not in¬ 
dispensable to it. Tobacco is said to need as much manure as maine* 

^’egetables genera!iy get both water and manure* 

The proportion of the population engaged in or depcndenl: upon agri- PopuiiHon 
culture 19 shown m Tabic 17 of Part B. In point of fact the State is 
entirely agricultural. Well-tondo farmers have their own permajient farm 
Servants, and need no assistance from outside. Poorer men take partners 
tir employ field labourers at harvest-time. Partnerships are common in Phul* 
rare in Atnloh, and unknown in Biwal^ In Phul the generality of cultiva¬ 
tors are unable to cope >vith the work unaided. In Amloh, a country of 
wells, men have shares in a well and cultivate their own holdings when 
their turn for the water comes. The same system obtains, though to a 
s mailer extent, in Biwal.* 

There b no parricular class of field laboured in this State, but general UbMim* 
labourers are employed for cutting the harvest by the fumtnddrs- The 
wages of labour are given io Table 35 of Part B* 

Sugarcane and cotton are the most important crof^ on irrigated land* Prindpil 
though ihe actual area under wheat is three times that of cane and cotton 
combined. The canal lands of Phul arc largely sown with cane and maize 
in the kharff and wheat in the rabS- Anuohj though it has little canal 
irrigation, has many more wells than Phul and grows equally good crops* 

The best cane, however, Is grown in Phi!, BiwaJ which ha^ little irrigation 
grows mainly kharff crops and Tabf crops needing little water such as gram 
and s^rsoHf but If the winter rains are lavourable, a fair wheat crop is raised 

[See whort, pa^i ^ and 3^3. . , 

it ln cDirtrut lo xhe cuitam In whwfA cane fcnd Mttern ire otvtf illawea to 

lui^c^d oae uKitber {im pafiO 
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in Blwal. The b«l wheat Is’grown in Phdl. On unirrigated land in all three 
tahsfis jiKodr, mu»^, moiA, gram, eotton, g^mdrA^ etc., are largely grown. 

Various sorts ol care are grown in the State. The best Is called chant ; 
it is red in colour and grows to a greater height than the other varieties, 
and the knots are further apart. The ]uice is sweeter and the cane gives 
a larger yield. Daklu is a yel1o%v cane with dose knots, yielding less juice 
than chan, but more than the third variety, ghorrH, which Is hard, full of 
kuots and generally inferior. Cane covers a per cent, of the cultivated area. 

Cotton, which covers the same area, is generally sown on welMands, 
and especially on nidicHAf^, as it needs manure as well as water- Cotton 
is gener^fy unift^ in kind and quality, but in some parts of niaAtmt Phnt 
miligiri cotton is sown, 

hfaizc accounts for 7 per cent of the cultivation. It is not groivn in 
Biwal tahsn ta it needs plenty of iratcr. Two kinds of maize are sown 
here,—^the white and the yellow- The yellow produces a sweeter grain. 
The best maiie is groivn in Phul. 

Wheat i* grown on 15 per cent, of the cultivated area, tn Bfiwaf, 
where it is called pcASn, it is sparingly sowm, as the rainfall there is scanty 
and uncertain. The Phul jiisdmat has rain enough to grow wheat on 
Adi'ftqf soil, but in Amloh it is generally grown on well-land. Very little 
n'heat is eaten by the aamiaddrs thcmselvea as it fetches a good price. 
Red wheat is the only kind known in Bao'al, but better varieties arc some* 
times tried in Phdl and Amloh- 


Barlcy takes the place of wheat in Bavral, where the few wells there 
are devoted to its cultivation : 8 per cent, of the total area cultivated is 
under barley. 


is grown on 2 per cent- of the cultivated area—a large percent¬ 
age for this crop. It is grown entirely for sale either in the form of oil or 
seed. It dees best on virgin soil, and hence it is always the first crop to be 
sown on neivly cultivated land. 

7 nw<fr is grown throughout the State, and comprised nearly 10 per 
cent-of the cultivation. It is never grown on/tiurf lands. Joinir is. large¬ 
ly grown as fodder {ckarrt\, but land, w hich used to yield good jowdr crops, 
is said to have become less productive since canal irrig^tioq was introduced, 
canal water apparently lessening the fertility of the soil 

Bijrd xi the staple crop of the dry lands of Bawal, and is grown oa ao 
per cent, of the culUvated area of the State- It is grown in Pbdl, but hard- 

Iv at all in Amloh, where the laud is too fertile to be wasted on hdirL In 

Biwal It fOTms the principat food of the people, and to a less extent it is 
eaten m VhAl. BajrS is sometimes soivn mixed with and moth. 

Gram [ehoia) docs well on randy soil and accounts for 16 per cent, of 
the total cultivation, ft is grown in all three tahsfls. 


Pulses-mifiig, mask, meik, etc.—are chiefly growti lor caltlc- 

Tobacco covers t S 5 acres in the State, ft is transplanted in PhAgan and 
^t m Jeth. It requires frequent watering and as much manure as maixe. 
Brackish water is ^ font. Vegetables arc grown chiefly in towns by 
Arslnsand other market gardeners Onions and carrots, however, are somil- 
times grown tn villages^ the aamUddr is fond of them and carrots are 
very good for cattle- Carrot s^ are used medicinally- Carrots cover 
^ly I per cent, of the totiil cultivation- Onions arc traiisplanted, water- 

^ Sometimes canaway 

(ejwain) and c^rot* arc «wn tetween rows ol onioos. Garlic Ls 

sown m towns, but rarely in vfllages as the people do not care lor it- 

menl^! ^ the foilowiDg state- 



Stititmenl skowlHg tht acr«ag« tf tht principal craps. 
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When the crops appear above the ^ound they are fcaced roued in 
Acn!oh with branches of iikar or jrr. In Biviral hedges are made ofakiad 
of reed cnlLed fdla. Feaciag is almost unknown iti rbdl, 

The N&bha State was in advance of the rest of the province to imposing 
restrictions upon the alienatton of agricultural land to the non*agrlcukiir:d 
classes, fn 1889 A. D. tbu Khatrls, Brahmans and trading classes, who 
were not themseU-es cnlti valors, were forbidden to acquire land by mortgage 
or purchase, only cultivators {Ms At Mr) being authorised so to acquire 
land. In 189a a further ameodmeot was intr^uced^ by which alienation 
was only permitted within the caste {qmtm) to which the alienor belonged, 
aJIraalion to a person of another caste {gh<tir-kuj\ being prohibited. 
Existing mortgages were maintained. Tite aTienation of land to any person 
not resident in the State was also prohibited in 18^4, except on the con* 
dition that security was furnished that the alienee would take up his abode 
in the State. 


Few horses or ponies are reared in the State, though some are raiwd 
in Phiil niMmai and sold at tlie cattle fairs, The horses of the Jaitgal 
tract used to be well knowTi for their strength, but the breed hasdegeoeratra. 
The State maiotains stallions iit this niMdmaf at Phdl and Lohat Badf. 

Sheep see of less value than goals because their milk is not useable. 
Goats yield up to four sen of mtik and their price has risen from Rs. a or 
Rs. 3 to Rs, 7 or Rs. 8, owing to the increasing trade in these animals. The 
goats of Bttwal are superior to those of the other mitEwsfi, because there is 
ample fodder in the reeds {^dla) on which goats diicdy live in that Bistfiwflf. 

Camels are kept largely in nixilmtsts Phdl aod Biwal, because in those 
tracts they arc nsed for ploughing and for the transport of grain, the nature 
of the country preventing the use of carts. 

Fowls and pigs are only kept by Cbdhr^s, who priic the. latter animal 
and usually make prcsculs of it instead of a camel or horse at a wedding. 
The value of a pig is as much as Rs, 9 or Rs. 10, but there is no attempt to 
feed the animals and they arc Jeft to forage for themselves on the outskirts 
of the villages and towns. 


Disease carries off large numheta of cattle. When cattle fall ill the 
owners resort to charms {tona} instead of reguiar treatment. Some of the 
commoner diseases and native methods of treating tbem are dcscril^ 
below 1“ 

in the throat: for this the cattle arc civen hot 
£*« and milk, and the swellings ate cauterised with a hot iron. 


Cow 

salt. 


aAttwnr—Pains in the ribs, accompanied by dilBcnlly inbreathing. 
5 are branded on the flank, while buffaloes are rubbed with ajwittn and 


Sora or i/jtf,f_Foot and mouth disease. The feet are bathed with 
hot Oil, preferably od m which a liiard has been boiled. Meantime boiled 
Tige tsoncreo to some god. 

fatal A “ ^ticb is said to be 

t il* ^isG3Sc b speedily fatal, but if the 

animal should linger, ashes are dissolved in walcr and given it to drink. 

.1,1 "trkUKiL'Xr'"''' >’' *“>■ 
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Jif^k or diarrhcea—»Barlcy fiour mixed with watct is given. CHAPt 11 , A* 

is a Icffm oE paralysis. Spirits arc poured down the aaimars Economlix 

AeBZCULTL'Ui 


Laitna 

throat 



Dktv, 

An [mall 
jdd. 

Vila* ifl 
rupees. 

NAhhi. 


TI/IUO 

1 

1 to 

AmlDb m 

2 &th to 

Kitlk. 

II.DDO 

1 


PMl 

t i^t Lo 13 th *w* 

t,&SO 

1 4SOJ3 

laitD 

Phigan isrth to 30 th **, 

11^83 

5,00,000 

Mihlnr 

had( tJt to i^h 


i 3,00,000 


iHta J5th 

iM 

> 


As many as 30,000 people attend the talr at Jailo, 

' 1 -t .L^. -k*- Rewards 


The tabic in 
the margin shows ««ler* 
the princioal cattle 
fairs held m iht 
State- The two 
fairs in rifidma^ 

Phiil arc attended 
by people from 
the other States 
and Feroieporep 
Riwalpindfp Jnl- 
Itinduf and other 
Distritts. Bul¬ 
locks ate mostly 
sold, but coi^j 
camels and pooies 
also change hands, 
but that at Phnl 
are given to 


mimbeCf 

dealers who ojthibit the best bred 


IS only Visited by a hltb of ih^t 

the biggest purchasers and to those —-- . j j 

animals. TTie State also supplies food to the wrestlers who attend and 
awards pnzes to them. Sutf^Ai fiaMi is also played. The two fairs 
in msdmei Arciloh, at NSbha and Amloh itself, arc each attended by about 
SiOoo people. They resemble those of the Ph^l nisdffi^£ in all rtspero- 
The two fairs at Mahisar in niMdmai Bilwal arc very aneient institu¬ 
tions, Bullocks In large numbers are soldj some Rs. ;[^|OOpOoo changing 
hands yearly at the two fairs. The Stale levies a toll of GJ annas on every 
animal sold. About t pOoo people attend each fair. 

Amloh nisdmai is irrigated largely by wdls, but partly al^^ by 
Canals^ Phdl has no wcllsj but more canalnFrigation than Amloh* Bawal 
has no canals and very few wells. The percentage 
M of Irrigation on the cultivated x\rea of the three 


Inigatiod* 


mi 

Ambli 


7 l 


rnargtn. 


The Sirhind Canal irrigates part of the State- Its construction was 
sanctioned in iSyog and it was divided into lOO shares of which rfaoha 
owns 3^1 BS. The State contributed Ra, r 2,71,7 up to the end of the year 
1902-03 towards the cost of construction. The canal was formally ojKned 
on the 34th November 18®2- The main channel serves two branchy beloug- 
mg to the British Government, the Bhalinda and Abohf^ Branchesj 

which flow through the Ph^l and Feeder No* t, 

3 ® per cent of the total water to the PKdlkiSii States- Of this 36 
l»r cent, NAbha owns 8^8 per cent- This feeder runs from Man- 
P^r to Bhartrtta, where it divides into two branches, (1) the Kotia 
Branch irrigating lands in niUm^i Ph^J, and {ti) Feeder No* a 
the Amloh nUdmai. This feeder No, a on reaching the 
Rothf bridge is divided into two branches ,-"(0 Feeder No- 3 
f/Q the Ghaggar Branch; but though these branches p^ througli tbe 
State they do not irrigate any of its villages. Fwder No* 3 is that 
which goes to Patifila and the Ghaggar Btauch b that which 
south of the capital of tbe State at a distance of one nule* toe 


GwuiH 
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niunbera of fecdets and r6jb6hdi in the State are given belovr 


Q 

SZ 

3 ' 

J_ 

1 BnjQcha. 

Sdjbikdt. 


Total 

ouDibcr 

of 

nifl-QTi, 

Koinber 

of 

DLlitan. 


1 

Kolia. Bnacb (nuittif 
Ph4t)* 

DhaoutK 

**p 

4 

I 

to 4 

! fl t 

PlidL 


Ditto 

Dpif 

a-— 

4 

1 

^0 4 1 

Ditto* 


Ditto 

B^hiT 


4 

t 

t« 4 

Dtm 

4 

Ditto 

Bander 


1 


t 

Ditto. 

y 

Ditto 

Fediir Kal^fi 


1 


t 

JViMifmiilt 

6 

Nd* a "Feeder 

Amlob}. 

Nifaht 

*« 

3 

1 

to ^ ^ 

Amtoh- 

Ditto. 

7 

Ditto 

RothI 


3 

1 

to 3 

Ditto* 


Ditto 

Kotlr 

**r 


I 

to a 

DEtJUi, 

9 

Dllto 

Mohtgwita 

■►Nr 

' 7 

1 

to 7 

Ditto. 


meeting vras held there at which Hts Highneas the R&ja was present* 

The following statement shows the irrigated area, receipts and cxpeti- 
diture in connection with the canaJ 


Year A. D. 


i8a5.8^ ... 

i8S8^ _ 

18S9-90 
•3^0-91 
1891-9* 
189^93 :s 
■89}-g4 
‘ 894-95 ^ 
‘895-9« ~ 

‘894-97 — 

*897-98 
*89»« 
i^Tgoo «. 
igotHH 


Total 


[BiioA-ffo ax(A nr fiaU4 
iigMtu 


1 JVtidmet 
PiiU. 

Amfofi, 

8,34s 

2.11* 

tt.rgi 

3.105 

9 S 8!3 

2^96 

* 3 i* 9 * 

3,919 

34,561 

S.069 

39433 

3.395 

<5.38* 

3,063 

■6.538 

4,ifiS 

15.57a 

3 . 7*6 

36909 

7 JI 3 

5 *.I 57 

*'5B7 

44.499 

■*.331 1 

4 e>!OT I 

ft 947 

44 J 37 

17.150 

* 9,374 

8^*4 

1 ' 3 ^ 

Mf 


Total, 


’“559 

' 3.779 

1^10* 

*9,830 

3*j8i8 

'8,46* 

18,25® 

4141 * 

4^564 

65J830 

51,8(4 

6 t, 4 B 7 

37^888 


tteceipli. 


Ba, 

4 , 91 * 

4.8*8 

374159 

4 '.734 

69900 

S*>,74' 

44. fitn 

48*589 

4 5. *(S 9 
45918 

95*858 
'. 379*3 
*,« 5 ,S 9 I 
*(47. *7® 
9»77 


Bxpendl* 

turt. 


10,26,841 


tlv 

l .»*.497 

67^64 

66,231 

303115 

5^^ 

s8,n8 

iS ,&)3 

35.739 

33902 

I 4 ,saj 

119*9 

4 * 5 , 44 ® 

31.977 

51.065 

35.197 


6,57,718 
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Tterc are two falls^ one at a tadgbt M tea feet, aud the other at dHAP. Up A* 
Harfgarhp a height of eight feet* The feermer Jg at mile 4 -f- 3505 of the 
Ghaggar ond Uie latter at itiile 37 of the Kotia Branch respectively* At 
these two places there are two flour luillsj each with 10 mill-stones^ These AoEicuiTuai. 
were constructed at the request of the Nibba State. Rs. 18^73^ were luj^iSan. 
spent 00 the Tbdf mill and Rs* 153849 00 that at HarCgarh mill. The 
State receives interest on this sum from Government at the rate of 
Rs« G-8'O per cent- per annum. The State, on the other hand, pays rent to 
Co%^emmcnt quarterly according to the awrage auction rates of similar 
mills in the Sirhind Canal Circle of the mills. The leases ol the raiHs are 
auctioned every year by the State, 

The Northern India Canal Act is in force as regarcU the canal revenue, CwaJ law. 
Cases of trespass, etc., on the canal within Nfibha territory ate dealt with 
by the State offictab. 

Sixty-tw o villages in nhdptat Phul are jrrjj^atcd by the Abohar and 
Bhatinda Branches, w^ch belong to the British Government. The distri* 
bution of water is managed by the State patw&riSi who also collect the ^ 
watcr-mtea on behalf of the British Government. The receipts less 5 pet 
cent* for collection, etc*, are remitted half-yearly to the Ludhiana treasu^- 
The following statement shows the rd/5dAiis witli their length and the 
State villages irrigated by them* 


/ 
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In Ainloh water ia found 26 feet below tbesurface, The Persian wheel CHA^tl, A. 
or karrat » the comrooncst apparatus, and ts calculated to irrigate a maxt- ecohomlc, 
tnum of ten kighas per wheel. Over 26 per cent, of the ti^ area of thrt 
tahjfl ji irrigatfd by wells. In Phdt the httle well imgatioa there a is done AwiitvLmn. 
bv the rope and bucket or elfursa. Only 2 per cent, of the cultivation is ir- irtlproB. 
ricated from wells, and the water-level varies from 50 to 150 fert below the 
surface. In Bawal water is generally found 75 feet doam, and the wpe 
bucket is consequently more in use than the Persian wheel. 7 per cent, ot the 
cultivation in BAwal is irrigated from wells. The cost of a well ma^roug% 
estimated at Rs. t,ooo. The statemenU following show the number oi welts, 
and the depth at which water is found. 
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Wtlli. 


Stiiimeiit skovtlngtAtdifitk ef velhitt thi mter-tevif and the diplh 
of water in a well and the average area irrigated hy wallst 
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Section B.—Rents, Wasres and Prices. 


Table tS of Part B shows the eatent of the cultivated area. Of 
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the totaJ area of the State 
H'lS per cent, is held by 
tenants, as shown in the mar- 
pn. The remaining 465,033 
oighat or 7 S' 3 g per cent, of 
the total area is held by self- 
cultivating proprietors. 


leased on the Nitninl {about leth lujic or Feth sudt 

eenerallv oaviae in cash tenants-at-will, occupancy tenants 


Caib tsati, Cash rents are realised tn four tva>3.— 

(1) Some tenants only py the State revenue to the landlord. 

(a) Some, in addition to the revenue, py a cash rent to the landlord, 
fs) Others py a fiaed lump sum as rent. 

U) Others py a fixed cash rent pr (igU „ acre. 
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Most of the tenants ta nisimat Bdwal pay cash rent cither m — 

4I luiap sum or at a fixed rate per or at reveoue rate Economtc* 

without tnift-iifits. Most tenants in the Phdl and Ami oh mjiamatf [{(ffTj, Wmss 
pay a fiied besides the State revenue, but no such tenants are to Ptjcu 

be found in Biwal Cash rent rcaliied according to the Idnd of crop ts c«Hr*ab, 
called goldt e-f-i the proprietor realises rent at fixed cash rates on tob^cOi 
onions, etc. The tenants who pay no revenue arc those who land m 
dharm&wik or s&vk&lf from the owner or in lieu of service. The tents lor 
the best lands in Amloh and BAwal per bigha kh^m are as follows 


Ntzdmat Amloh— 


Rs. A. P. 


Irrigated *•. —> .♦* 3 ^ * 

Unlrtigated '** * ® ® 


yVrsdere/ Biwal— 


Irrigated 


Unirrigated 


... S o o 


...200 


lufccior lauds ate rentetJ at the follow iog rates per bigka iHm 


A m/oA— 


Rs. A. P. 


100 

060 


Irrigated *>• 

Unirrigated ... 

Irrigated .*• •” 

Unirrigated *■' 

S6Ction D*—Mines and MineralSi 

The State oosscsses no (ninerals of importance- ^ic stone mines at 


.« 2 0 0 

... o fi o 


Tr^de, 


[ Varj a. 


Economic. 

Ipfiaei and 
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CHAP* n, F. sliown the tost ot vvorklng to be prohibltivet .ind mining lias been abandoned. 

Tbe sioiic of a quafrv in Biwal is extensively used in building. It 

b subject to a Stale tax of ann^s 4 jjer loo maunds A kiud o! slonc 
called siit is found in the Behalf hillSp which is seen at its best in many 
State buildings^ and its use has increased daring the last few j^e-ys. 

mines arc foilnd in several viUages. !t is targely used in building 
and in metalling roads, and ts also exported in considerable quantities by 
contractors^ Two villages—Cliahilan and Uikha Singhwala in HiPttntmi 
Am 1 oh-^j>roduce w si tbs ol which are said to weigh two 

maunds, and measure 2^X 1Saltpetre b found nujre or less throughout 
tl:c following villages:— 

Nizdmat Amloh*—A'tf/, C/i!ddH^ 

D&, Phul—yn/d/ and £?a&fi Khana. 

Section E-—Arts and Manufacture* 


lAamfiii cl tires. 


GlrsniRg 

firtoiy. 


The State Is entirely agricultural. Arts and erafIs only exist to supply 
local needs. The Atnioh has a local repnLation for and 

susi Bar Is are made in the towns of Aniloh and Nabhup hut they arc 
sold locallyr i^eithcr their quality nor their quantity warranting any attempt 
to export them There is a coLton-ginning factory at Nibha tow'np and the 
cotton when ginned Is exported to Aiebjda. A cotton press has also been 
erected recently at Govindgarh, 


Treji, 


There is a press CAUed the Durga Press at NAbha. It prints, in Cur- 
mtikhl and Urdup State papers and CtirmukhI books, but not books fot 
sale. 


Section F.—Trade. 


CfaTa. 


Oil. 


Tire State exports grain in eonsiderable quantities, and iU adminiatralioti 
has established markets at JaiLu, Phtil, N'ablia and Bahadur SinghwiUii 
the largest being that at JaitUj under the supervision of a special rfftcer 
called the Afsar Mandf at each place. This officer, with the aid of the 
ciaitdAfii of the inuiitff, decides all cases, civil and criminal, which arise m 
the market. These places arc all on the Rajpura-Bhatinda line, cxcciit 
Jaitn, on the Nortb-Western RalUvay belweea Bbatinda and Feroiepore 
and Bahadur singhvvAla in the LudhiAua-Dhdr[<JdkhaI line. Market places 
have been constnictcd at each of these stations by the traders, the State- 
providing sites on favourable terms and exempting the marts from tolls 
for a certain period, Besides grain, gdt^, shaAtr and doth are also 
brought into these mttttiis for sale. The export of raw cotton has, however, 
been diminished by the establbhmeiil: ol a Cotton mill at Nibha near 
the railway station, and cotton is here taade, ginned by machinery and 
then exported, chiefly to Ambila. 

The amount of oil manufartured in the State is insufficient, although 
ssrstfn H grown and exported on a considerable scale. The State adminls- 
trattoii has, however, estahigslied a steam oil-press atjaitu. 
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Section G.-’Means of communication. chap, u, c. 

Economic. 

Thft State contains 73 roika of me tailed and 35 of unmclallcd roads' 

The metalled roads are^— co30(iikic.\tidk. 

t. Nfihha-PatiiSla—miles: much asedby carls and though f*®^***- 

most of the tradic goes by the railway, 

■p 

3. NAbha-Kotti'^iS miles—Jfc Patiala Gaacttccr, page 134. 

3. Nfiblia-Khatiria—J4 miles: passes through the hcad-tjuarters 

of nfladrij^/Amloh and Bhadson and joins the Grand 

Trunk Road at Khanna. 

4. Amloh*Govindgarh—5, miles: first constructed when the raihvny 

station was at JasrAn, After the station was clnsed, the eiH 
traffic greatly deetcasedj but carls, etc., continued to use it. 

5. NAbha-Thiii Canal water mill—3 miles. 

6. Dhanaula-BarnAla railway station—6 miles 

7. Phuli approach to railway station—4 miles. 

The following are the on metalled roads 

I. Bnwal-KanJna—3 a miles. 

a. 13 SivaI*Bfr Jhihna—3 miles. 

The State centaln.s no d.\lc hungalowst but Ihore are old fashioned 
Tar(c/fat(i) N&bha town, which conUuns three old lariisy and a fourth 
has recently been con structed ne.if the raihvay station; (2) Amloh, 
where the sardi is intended especially for Mamhiddfs attending the cOur:s 
there—cAHr/tfli, bedding and food are provided;{3) Dbanauia, where there 
arc similar arTangements; (4) Biwal. where there are a fiaHd tardi and 
two dd kaehchd sardht where BhatiSras, etc., attend travellers; and 
(5} Bbidson. 

The oiam line {Peshiwar to Delhi) of the North-Western State 
Railway passes through an outlying part of the State near Govindgarh 
between Khanna and Sirhind station^ and formerly bad a station at 
Jasrnn, which w'3Sabolished, and a new one has now been built at Govindgarh. 

Dhabldn, Nabha and Phul are the stations nn theRAjputa-BhaGtida branch 
line which is owned by the PatiiU State, though tvorked by the North- 
Western Railway Adnunistration, NAbha owns no part of the ^line. 

BahAdur Singbwala is the only station in the State on the LudblAna- 
DhfirHakhal branch line. Jaitu station is on the RcwAn-Feroiepnre 
branch of the RiijpOtina'MAtwa Railway, which also passes through Bawal 
fUdmat with a station at Biwal town. On the Rewirf-Phulera line there 
is a station at Athelf. Most of the r.til borne tralBc from the S.atc consists 
of grain from the markets at Phiil and Jaitu. 

The Postal Department, which is under the centre! of the ^tir cniee. 

IS by a Post mast ct-GcneraV who.si:^ omco ts at N^blia. 

The hoad post oRice is at Nflbhar A list of po^l will be found in 

Table 31 o( Part B* Since the af-reement made H-ith ilie British Govemmctit 
iu July 1SS5 for the exchange of postal fadiitles postal arrangetnent^ have 
hcen much the same as ia Britbh territory, British radian ^amps ^rchar^cd 
ftibba State” an d post caidtf aud so sufcharged and also bearing 
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ICiAiT} or 
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Olfkce* 


T cit«^r*|ih 


tbs arms of the State are supplied by Government to the State at cost 
prioe, and ate recognized by the Imperial Post Office when posted within the 
State for inland correspondence only. These stamps are disUnct from 
the State service labels which are used for State correspondence, posted to 
places out^de the State, State correspondence within its own borders being 
carried without stamps. There are full facilities for luoney-orders, the 
commission on which is credited to the State. There arc three head 
offices in the State,>~onc at N&bha, the others at Jaitu and BAwal. The 
Niibha head office keeps its accounts with the head office, Ambila, and 
Jaitu with Feroteporc, while B£wa 1 clears its account through Delhi. 

There arc no telegraph lines iit the State, except those on the various 
lines of lallway. 




CHAPTER III.-ADMINISTRATIVE. 


-- ^ t ^ -— 

Section A.-^eneral Administration* 


The State of N&bha is now into three nistitnats^ —^Thul, Aitiloh 

and Bdwal. 

I, The fi of Phul is divided for administrative purinto 

five Police circles or tkinau *w.— 

ft) Didlptira* comprising the northern part of the main area of 
niaim^t PhdI. 

(3} PJiuti comprising Sts centra! portion* 

(3) Dhannula, comprising its eastern part with tlie outlying tract 
round Bandher on the south and the villages of Maur and 
Dhilwdu OB the north-west. 


CHAP.lll. A. 

Administra¬ 

tive* 

diiiftia&i- 
iVii^Hdi PhuL 


(4) jaito, comprising the villages of that fiar^^ana, 

(5) Lohat B*idf, compfising the villages of that parj^ana, 

2. The msimtH of Amloh is divided into three f Ad«<jf and an outpost 
fcAirNAf}i VIM ,— 

(0 Amloh, comprising the northern part of the Amloh ntsdmat^ 

( 4 ) DhAdson, comprising its central part 

{3) Nabha, comprising its southern eatrcmily, with tlie S outlying 
villages round Galbattf to the west of Nabha and that of 
Fateh pur to the south-east* 

(4) Cksvlti Baragaon or Deh Kalnn, comprising the 15 outlying 
villages round Bhalwan, the three villages of Baragaon, 
Fatchpur and R?slidarw.i]ar with the Isolated village of 
Pednf 

3. Tha Baw*^l nisdmat is divided into three Biwal, Hint* 

and Kanfna, 


Amlols. 


BlmL 


There are ti sat/5 in the State and the wlddrs are stipervised by - 
a snccial official* The office of satlddr is not hereditary and is purely 
honorary. The appointments are made on considerations of personal ability, 
local influence, and service to the State. Tlie sat/ddrt’ duties are to assist 
the State officials in the prevention and detectmn of crime ; to convey the 
orders of the Government to the residents in their respective 001/5 ,* to pro¬ 
tect public buildings and boundary pillars, and give notice when they need 
repair; to look after indigent widows and orphans, and to act as local 
commissioners in petty eases concerning lands, wells, etc* 

Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice* 

Each nhdmaf has a District Court over which the Ndtsm presides. Cflwinri 
Subordinate to him is the court of the A^fiA-A/nSiiw* Superior to the A^n 5 /m *5 Juinct* 
Court is the Add ai Sadn above that the ///(J*-i-d/w, consisting of three 34 ef 
judges; and highest of all the /flit-t-KMt, over which the Raja presides* 

The lowest court, that of the can impose sentences not 

exceeding OHO year's imprisonment or fine not exceeding Rs, 50 or taho 
securiiy for good conduct up to Rs. 50 in amount for a period not exceed¬ 
ing six months. The Nzaamat Courts have power to^ impose sentences not 
exceeding three years' imprisonment, fine not exceeding Rs. 500, whippieg 


* the itiaimAt lit tjlun*. Ut ife nM SDb^Tided mto taluH*. 
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not cxc-eeding six stripes^ or security up to Rs. 200 for a period not ex- 
cecdiRff two years, The Sadr Addtat may impose five years* iniprlsciii- 
nient. Rs. i»odo fine, 1 3 strip€4,and demand sc^mity for good fiehiviour 
up to Rs. 1,000 or impe^ tmprisaanieRt in default up to two years* There 
is a dly uiagislratc cnlled the at boad-quarters wUh the 

powers of a /ifdstm^ The has absolute power to impose any 

sentence of deaths imprisonmenti banishment from State territory^ fine or 
confiscation of properly* The Tahsfiddrs also exercise CTiminal powers in 
oases of criminaL trespass [by infringement of bouiidarles, ete*)^ imposing a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 25 or in default six months^ imprisonment* Railway 
cases. o;rcurriag on the N^bha part of the Kajpura-BhatinLia line, are heard 
by the Railway Magistrate s. the District Magistrates of Ambila and 
Ludhiana. 


For civil cases there is a MunsifT in each wdth aptical 

to the niBdmat Court. In Niblia ibelf civil cases go to the NtMai AMi i 
Sadr, with appe^s to the Amat The MunsilT tries civil cases 

up to Rs, in value. For all others the Fii:>dji(a/ Court as the court 
01 original jurisdiction. 


The TahsOdir tries pet^ revenue cases up to Rg, 100 in value, all 
othe^ going to the itCourts* the Court and 

the Addzai S&dr lie to the Std^ AdtU^i in all cases, including civil 

suits, but appeals on executive revenue maltcrs go from the District Court 
to t ie Appeals from A ^diat Sair lie to the him-f-Aih. 

LimYrdaft and niutatioii cases arc heard by Tahshdirs. and those trans¬ 
ferred to the and Diwuni are linaJly decided in the 

offence is putibhable with dismissal are heard by 

the yfAoj* 


1 he Indian Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes arc m force with 
certain modification^j of irhkh the most important are detailed below ■__ 

{t} In order to check immoraUtv the police arc authorised to take 
cognisance of all cases of adultery or fornication w itlinuL complaintp 

^2) In cases of rapCj compensation is given to the woman from the 
property of the criminah 

{3) I” C&scS of abduction of married wometij if the woman is found 
lo have been concealed by the accused, her husband is remunerated In 
cash in the same way, 

{4) Iti cases of theft, crirninal breach of trust or fraud, the loss is made 
good fiom the criminars property, summarily, without resort to a civil suit. 

(5> Iti cases of homicide not amounting to murdetp in addition to the 
punishment imposed on the offender, the murdered man^s heir is compensated 
from the offender's property. 


ffe) In all cnminal cases tbe complainant can apiieaf, even if the 
accused 13 acquitted. ' 


■Bat jQ Biiial the raa> impose 12 
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Privglous a-^d vexatious accusations are dealt with ander StcIIoh CHAP.ltItC. 
ji r* Indian Penal Code. Similarly perjury is punished on the ^t w'ithout AdmlnlatrOF* 
.the formality of obtaining permission to prosecute under beett^ 105. tiv«. 
Extradition treaties exist between Nabha and the Statra Civil Awe 

Jtnd, Faridkot, Alwar, Jaipur, Lohird and Dui^^a. The Civil Procedure cuminal 
C ode is ;n force in Nabha State, the only modification being that the ]es«c«. 
period of limitation for suits for a debt is 6 yeare in the case of subject CotoofUw 
of the State, 9 years for subjects of Paliila or Jfnil and 3 years for British 
subjects. 

The system of registration is based upon that in British India, but Regisimtroa. 
certain modifications have been introduced- The rule formerly in force 
which required the ownership oE the property to be investig.*ted prior 
to registration has now been abrt^ated, except in certain cases in which 
the order of the DarbiSr has been given before a deed is fcgistered. 

The following are the chief modificationst —* * 


I. No second mortgage-deed rel ting to property in land is 
registered unless and until the first has been redeemed, 
nor is any deed registered tf it de.nls with land on which any 
arrears due to the State remain unpaid. 


2. No deed of adoption of a son is registered unless it has been 

duly sanctioned in civil court. 

3, No mortgage or saJe^decd of land is registered unless the vendor 

has obtained the Darbir's sanction through the nhdmot. 


4. Mortgage deeds which involve a conditional sale after a fixed 
term arc not registered. 


5. It is compulsory to lay down a provision in all niortgage*deeds 
that the mortgagee shall oo receipt of not less than one*wurtIi 
of the amount secured by the deed release a proportionate 
pan of the mortgaged land. 


Each Ndaim is ejr-o^c/o Registrar in bis nhdmaL but in the capital 
this duty devolves on the AdiJ Addlati, 

Registration fees arc levied according to the Indian Registration Act R^i 
III of liij id credited to the State, ^he fee for copying a registered 
document is aunas 8, and this goes to the registration clerk. 


Resist r^tmn 


Section C.-Land Revenue. 


The ancient system of levying the rcvwue in kind was m force in 
'N'ibha State uo to i 034 Vikrami (i860 A D.) when a cash ass^ment was 
inSucerSiTihcpigu^ Badi,m wh,cb it wan 

not introduced till 193 ^ Sambat. 


in Old sjitei 


Tho first assessments were stiirnnary in charactcri but in 193^ SritlMejti. 
Jambat Hb Highn*^ the present RAja ilirected a regular settlement of the 

\mlob msifwisi to be carried out. This work was completed la 1935 
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Sambatt Ibc scttlemcat opcraticins being conducted according to the 
British Revenue Law of 1848 A. D, and the rules tliercundcr, and 
the assessment was fi^cd for a period of 20 years. In 1945 Sambat the 
settlement of the Bawal tiiydinat was taken in hand and completed in' 
> 949 r that of Phul msttmit being commenced in 1948 and reaching Us 
conclusion in 1959 Sambat. These two latter settlements were conducted 
gn the lines of the British Revenue Law of 1884, the land hetng measured 
and the rccord-of-rights prepared as in a Britisb District, 


Section Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Impressed non-judteial sheets of foolscap sire arc issued by the State, 
the v^luc being annas 1, 2, 4 and 8, and Rs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 50. loo nnd 50O. 
Each sheet is signed by the Dimaftf its value being marked in words and 
tigurcs Each ^ars an annual seriaJ number written in the lop right* 
hand comer, with the Sambat year b the kft*hand. The sheets arc 
manufactured at Nibha in thcZ»/»d«'« oflice, and issued by it to the Sad^ 
treasury, when they are credited Uke cash receipts, a monthly account being 
rendered by the treasurer to the Dimti. The sUmpud sheets are sold to 
the public by four vendors, one at the capita] and one at each nisttmaU 
Each vendor is paid Rs, 15 per mensem and the fermer rcceiv'cs a commis* 
Sion of 3 per cent, only. Each sheet sold is registcrefl in, and endorsed 
with, the purchaser's name, etc, A purchaser can, however, endorse a 
sheet On rc'sale to a second party, Judicial stamps were introduced in 1902 
with different colours for the various departments, thuscolJcctorate, 
yellow, Dtmani ifinanctal) green ; criminal, red ; and in murder cases, black* 
The rates for court-fees are those leviable under the Brittsh Court Fees .Act. 


The Ejtcise departtncnl is under a superintendent, who has an Excise 
daregha and four peons at each nfsdmai under him. The sale of European 
liquor is not prohibited, but there Is no shop for its sale in the State. 
The only distillery in the State is at Nibha itself, and the right to 
distill country liquor in it is leased for one year, or for a term of years, to a 

contractor who has a monoply of the right of sale. The proof strength of 

the liquor ts ascert^ned by the Af«i^.i?/wd«, and the liquor is then bottlecf 
in his presence in bottles which bear the seal of the State, and the sale of 
liquor not m bottles so scaled is prohibited. The ia/tan is prepared in the 

daregAr'r presence. The still head doty 
cliarged is Rs, 3*8 per imperial galfun for too* 
woof liquor and Rs. 2 per gallon for 75* proof. 
The liquor contractor sells retail through retad 
vendors, who receive a commission of 5 per cent, 
on the mIcs. The liquor is distributed to 
the Tistaji vendors throughout the State in 
Mtlcs. They are hot allonvcd to charge more 
than the marginally«noted prices to the public. 
. 6f shops wifi be found in Appendix B to 
no shops for the sale of liquor in Giwal 
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The poppy b not cultivated m the State- ntt ^ 

cd twinclpally from Milwa, but also from‘the .SiiSa hIi/’^uS 
and Sirmur and prepared as a rule at several places tint 
Phdl being reputed the best. The licenses for tb^ vS • 
p»t and drugs arc sold together, but not with those the si 
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There^ is no license for \t'l3a1es3]e vendj ^is the export of opium anJ 
drugs b not allowed^ Licenses for retail vend are sold by auctioii> no duty 
being charged over and above the license fee. The licenses for opiunii drtigs 
and hquor are auctioned by the Biwdftr who has authority to sell them 
for a year or (or a term of years. The number and location of shops 
for the sale of opium and dtug^ will be found in Appendix B to this 
volume^ The British Government has prohibited the intport of opium from 
the Biwal ftrsdnt^^ ol thb State into any British Districtf* * and passes for its 
transport from that tahsil to any other pirt of the State cannot be granted, ^ 
An allotment of M:ilwa opi um is made to this State.^ In order to obtain a 
special pass for the transport of opium through British territory into the 
State a certificate is required that the applicant b authorized [a) to sell 
opium within the State^ and {&} to apply for a pass. This certific^e must 
be signed by the Ndsim of a msdnm or by the at NAbha. The 

po itical Agent, PhdlkiAa States^ b authorized to grant jicrmiU for the 
import of Mahva opium on behalf of the State. 


Section E.—Municipalities, 


The only municipality in the State h that of the town of NAbha. 
The Cummiltee of this municipality oousbts of three nominated members 
ffom amoog the important traders and big shop-keepers of the towu, who 
are bonordf^ members tecelving no pay, and a fourth paid oHicial member^ 
who if in charge of all the office work cooaected with the munbipaKty 
assisted by a clerk and ddn^ghdi. These four members are under the 
control of the city magiftrale. The cOTiffcvancy and the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments tf the town are m charge of a head ddr^gk^, called l^dr^gha^im 
under whom are the sub-5drtf^Ani. and an estzblishmeui of sweepers^ 
water-carrier^t cICp The municipal s?aff Is p^id from the octroi duties 
collected in the tow‘n. The memt^ri^ hesMes arraogiog with the Ddrogkt-i- 
for the proper sanitation of the lowUi are obliged to see tl^t no 
encroacliimenln pire made by the owners of houses on the public thorough¬ 
fares, open spaces or common plots of land, if any person wishes to 
construct n new house or to repair on old onoi the members must 
satisfy themselves alter inaprciion that bo public rights are being inter¬ 
fered with. If any building or well appear* dangerous to the safety 
of passers-by, the membrrn are authorised to pull down the building or to 
fill up the wdh The members have also to see to the cnllectfon of any 
laite:! that m^y be imposed for a apecial purpose such as for improving 
drainage or filling up poolsi Octroi duties are levied on imparts. There 
are no duties on exports* The Octroi department is under the charge of 
a Superintendent called MurtsanmZakdi with hhddri^gMs^ who arc posted 
at the city gates to examine all articles brought into the town. Articles 
brought by fail are inspected at the railway^ station. The rates are 
diHereut for diflcrcot articles. From the octroi collections the police of 
the town ol NAbha, the conservancy and ^niution establishment and the 
municipal staff are paid. The octroi duties on the grain m^ndis situated 
at certain places such as Jniio, Phdl^ etc., arc collected by the superviaing 
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odicfTs of the mandit. The collcctionfl are daily piiJ over to ilie 
treasury and the t( turns and daily accounts shoffing receipts arid 
payraeota are submitted to the 


Section F.—Public Works Department. 

• 

The Public Works Dcpartmenl ts conducted under ihc dirccliou and 
supervision of called A/sar*i-Tdmlrdt said is contfolkd by the 

Diwdn Sadi^, The Superintendent of Repairs [called Kapiin}t 

with a pormaoent staff of iTzr^rrfr and carries out all repairs and 

makes additibirs to old baildings^ The buildings saperintended and looked 
after by him are the palace^ garden and residences of His Highness the 
Rftja and the public bnildtpgsi hospitalj post office and schools located 
in the capital of the State, For the superintendence of ibe public works 
in the there is a separate oflfioer called Afssr-i*Tdmirdt 

rvvif whose duties ace to travel from place to place and see that proper 
progress b being made in the worka in the differeot stations, and to report 
after inspecting old works what repairs to them are required. Hi a re¬ 
ports go to the Divdn tlirougb the ofheer of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. The roads are tinder ihe supervision of an officer called 
Sarkdt^ who has a per manent establishment of coolies under him. His 
duty it to keep the roads in proper order for the traffic. New roads 
are planned and Uid cut by hiio» and are construe tod by the contractors 
tiodcr bis directlonsi 


Section C,—Army. 

The present fortes of the State consist of the following 


Jmpfriai Tr&^pi^ 


fnfantrj' 

... 

Coo officers and men. 

T ransport 

iii 

i 77 officers and icen. 

Transport nnimab 


258 

Local TVu.yj, 

CiTOlry 

■ ■■ 

150 officers and men. 

Infantry 

*w* 

65 officers and men. 

Ariiilcfy 

9 ** 

40 officers and racn- 

Guns 

V4V 

13 (1© serviccahle}* 

Armed police 

f-.. 

S8j officers and men* 

Police mounted 

9*9- 

ia6 officers and men* 


The ftoperial Service Troops were organised 10 tSSg. They first 
saw service in ^hen Government employed them in coouectio^ 
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with the disturbances in the Swit Valfey and Mohmand cctintries. Warn* CHAP. Ill, H* 

ed ca the 3rd September iti that yeaii the Tegicncnt effected a very 

speedy mobiUiaticm, for it was at Fesbiwar od the Stb of the same taOnlh tiyg/ 

and ready to proceed with the Mobmaad Field Force, to which it was 

attached. On the aoth of the month it marched for the border, and froin 

that lime, until the force was brokea up, the corps made ejtceediagiy trying tii'perui SerfTca 

marches under severe conditions, and all officers w'ho came in contact 

with it leported the cbeeTlaloess and good spirit of the men. On its 

return from the Mohmand country the regiment was a! in wed three days 

to refit before tnarching for Koh 4 t, where it arrived on the roth October 

10 join the Tirah Expeditionary Force. The regiment was located at 

Karappa until the fith December, when it moved to Masthora and march* 

ed over the Saprf Pass to Jamrdd, Oji its way it took part in the fighting 

in the Waran Valley, when the men elicited the praise of General Symons 

by their steadiness under fire and abil'ty to move over bad ground. The 

corps remained at jamtud until the 13^^ January, when it marched, 

via Peshawar, to join the Patter Field Force at Hotf Mardin. Its 

services were hot utilised, as the enemy had submitted unconditionally, 

so it returned to Nowsbera to entrain, and arrived at Nfibha after 

an absence uf six monthsJ The other war services of the Stale troops 

at different times have been detalied in the History Section, pages 

343 ff. 


Section H.—Police and Jaiis. 


Officers 
Caldmci 

$peciaJ SuperiniffiHfcnt 
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I 

1 


The Police Service of the State compa-isos officers and jqj men as detail- Fdiw. 

ed m the margin. The Special Superintendent, TstUi 4^ and 
^■hosc sc r vices arc availab! c for the i 0veatlgation 
of serious crime in any locatity^ is stationed at 
the capital 'riiere is a deputy Inspector at 
each (Adn^r with a sergeants d^/addt for 
madad mu/farrir], a tracker^ i i constables and 
SF mounted men^ The c^^ki at BAragioit 
is in charge of a serge^mt and a witli 

7 constaUe^i and a sergeant is attached to 
the kciwdH at the capkaL The auxiliary 
IfmJddl) police are stationed at the dep6t at 
the capitsJ, and are available to replace 
rtijj. They receive the same pay as the 
regular poHcci Rs. 6 per mensem^ The Police Departinent is under 
the control of the and its csecuttve head Ls tbc Colonel of Police- 


Uepm^ IjiBpftdtdiB 

f] 

S«rgejiDtA 


IS 

Ih/adJrt 

*** 

11 

ilcfl 

>pM 

707 

Mounted 


J3S 

Fopt 

wrm 




w. 58 

Trackers 


II 

Cilsualties or 

vacancies in the 


The State is free from settlements of criminal 
and Mfn&s being all engaged in^ cultivailom 


tribeS;r tbe S^nsiSj Baurlas 


There is a central jaih with accommodation for 500 pTIsonc^5^ at fiiii, 
the capital of the Slate. There b also a jail at Bdwal which can accommcK ptrti p. 

date roo prisoners* Friioners are employed on ordinary building work, 
acid ihose in the central jail are also employed on other work such as 
carpct*vveaving (both from fwjfir/ and threap and papcr-makiug. Some* 
tjmes prjsoncria are also employed in brick-malfingi 
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SecUon L~£ducat}Dn and Literacy. 


Formerly the State had no regular system of ediicatior. AN oNicial 
corresponds nee was cgndyctsd in Persian^ which %vas taught in makiais 
by n'hasters who received no fised salaries, Well-tonio people 

al» had private teachers. Numefous books were read» cspcci.^lly books 
of letters to -teach the art of carrespoodeDee+ Mathematics w^re litiJc 
taughi^ the midmi beiEig tisnaHy ignorant of the science^ and pddMs giv¬ 
ing instruct!oit in it* Hence accounts were usually kept by tiindl-w riters* 
Those w ho w ere educated in Persian and could also keep accounts were 
eaJled In BAwal mensuration was conBiied^ as a hereditary 

occupationir lo a lew f.ainilii:^ called who received a small sai.iry 

from the State and dues iri grain at each han^est from the villages- 
The first attempt to modernise education \n the State dates Irom 
Sambat 1920^ w 4 en Rija Bharpur Singh establlghcd a school, hi 
Nablia Itself, with one teacher in English and another for Arabic and 
Persian, a third being added in j 921. Urdu, Persian and Sanskrit were, 
however, the maia subjects and were taught on the old system^ in 1930 
the present Rija appointed a new head master to the school, which 
rmproved its administration, hut left the system of teaching unchanged, fa 
the same year^hools were opened at Baw al, Amloh, Dhauk and Dhauaula, 
each under a single master. One was opened at Lohat Badi in 1931, In 
a NAgrf-knpwing was added to the staff of the Nab ha school and m 

ifiSo it was raised to the middle standard with a regular establish men 
scholarships also being offered, fn this year a school was also opened rt 
Badhaj iu fvriidnn^ Ph^l. In Sambat 1939 a NAgti fandit Avas added 
to the staff at Biwah and teaching in Tnathematics also begun there* 
Students lirst went to the Punjab University from the State in 1S85. 
In 1BS6 a Gnrmukbi teacher was added to ihc staff of the schcol at 
Phul and in the ensuing year Gurmukhf schools, under a spfckl super*- 
intending ofEcerj were established Jakl, Jaito, Pakhu. Bhit RiSpa 
and Jahkn in Phijl: and at Alhurirn, Bhalwin, Sajilni, Jalsn, Tohra* 
Khawara, Birdhanow, DaiidrAla^Dhfnika and MangewYd in Ambh r liTJ- 
m 4 t^ A i was ako added to the Nibha school staff in this 

ye-r, and in 1888 it was raised to the status of a high school, [is 
students first appearing in the Entrance Examination In 1890, In this 
year also a separate cantonment school was opened, in which EngFsh^ 
Gurmukh!, Persian and other subjects were taughtt its students roceiv- 
ing board, clothes and books gratis and a boarding-house being [iro- 
vided^ fn 1893 the Nubha high school w^as raised to collegiate statusi 
and in fS95 four of Its students passed the First Arts Examination* 
but in 1S9® lack of funds compelled its reduction to a high schooh In 
^955 0 ^ 9 ® A,D.) a law lecturer was, bowe^w, appointed^ and in 1956 
Sambat t^®99 A,D,) a teacher to prepare sitidents for the upper 
subordiDate class wras added. Thus the State now toiiitaiiis^ two 
fniddle schools at B£w:i1 and Choti^n. and ten primafy schools at 
Amlohj Satana* Dhanaulan Pb^h Mandf-Phul* J^iLu* Bhii-Rdpa^ Da- 
dnhtir, KSntt and Kanina open to all caatts, bnt in which fees are 
only levied from aon^^gTiculturis^ the sons of cultivators being cxempb 
At the capitsl h the NAbha high school open to alt dasies of the 
community ou payment of the prescribed fe^s. Two per cent, k 
deducted from the pay of every dvil servant of the State, and if one son attend 
the school no arc charged ; if two attend* tlie second pays half the 
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hre«:ribed fees. This school teaches up to the Entrance Exaininalioii 
of the Puojah University, Eddish. Gurraukhl, Persian and Sanskrit 
being taught. Its staff consists ot 15 teachers, including OTC lor 
Meafnratioti and two lor the optional subj^ls. Arabic SMsknL t 

h managed by a committee of leading oiEcia]s_ in the State. ^ » 

besides the 4 students who passed the F. A, Esamination, 3® have 
passed the Entrance and Sg the Middle School Eir^^mations. Others 
^itb the aid of slipends have graduated B. A., and qualified in the 
Medical and Thomason Colleges. BAwal school, formerly ^ msSttah 
with a pandit and a Persian master, now has a head master ai^ 
second Lster also, and this staff, though ihadcqn^e, 
in qualifvinc boys for the Middle School ETaminatiOn. 
levied from acricultufist hoys. ChotUn, three ttiilra front Phul, has 
a Staff of li^ masters- The middlu school at Chotifin, three miles 
from the town of FhAl, is a fismittddri school iSgSA.D. 

lonc Into this only the 5 *^“® 0^ agneultunsts are admitted with the ^ 
sanctloa. No f«s are levied, and the boys are entirely suppocted 
and lodged in a boarding-house attached to the school, which is 
maintairxd Irom the school cess levied with the revenue. This schiwl 
ranks as an an glo -vernacular middle school, but Gurmukhi is also taught 

ID it- 

A female tekhcr of Gumiukhr was appointed to teach girls 
in 1949 Sambat (1893 AD.), and she contintiea to teach uumiukhi and 

Hindu 

In 1903-04 the expenditure on education was Rs. 10,159-1-6 and the 
number of pupils, who in 1891 had amounted to 30 . f> 35 - 


Section J.—Medical. 


were 


Formerly the Sute po^ssed no hospitals, but State AaHniJ 
entertained and they used to treat the s.ck, medicines being given 
cratisfrom the State if they were not obUin^k from the t8&iA.D, 

baaSrs. In Sambal i 937 dispenses were established at the 

canital and the head-unartcra of each msuntiif, wch having a Aaktm, an 
iiAvor compounder Jl a/«rrdA Of blood-klter. Medicines were given free, 

^ and patients were sometlines given food also. 

Ain't*. In in^Sambat {1890 A. D ) English dispen- 

n\*Djuil», “fies were established at Nibha and al each 

LoiwtBwU. ifUflinaf. A few years later one was cstab- 

uittr. liahed at each Mififff, so that there are now in 

all 8 outlying dbpcnsariea, at the places noted 
Kioiflfl. in the margin. To each of them a hMpital 

assistant and compoundfr are attached. The hospital at the camtal is 
assistant *uu ^ l4™nital as it was bui t to commemorate the visit 

f ^rd f ansCJe SJe fir“fer“ who visited the State. The building 

foTCuta .1 - ,»p.rLa.dmt, . l.?pM 

lor lemaies, mernal establishmCDt. In-patscDts are dieted 

a compounder. ?^^pital in the cantonment at NAbha 
gratis. There is also a mmt^ ^ asstslaut, a com- 

™.»w ,u(t. Alf the« teUlattoM « ■.»<!« the coatrd 
of the Chid Medical OfEcer at Nabha. 
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A vaccination staff, consismg of a Superinterufcnt, with one vaccinator 
tor fAnne, was first appointed in Saoibat 1939 (1883 A.D,). Small-poic 

has beep much diminuhed, but still afQicls the people in ttisdmats Phul 

owiDg to the gtaerd 



CHAPTER IV.-PLACES OF INTEREST. 

^ Amloh. 

Amloli is bardty mote than a tillage, but is tbe head-quarters of the 
Amloh firi;<fflfst and tahsd.. Popdalion (1901} ^,016. (t lies tn 30’' 37'N. 
and 76^16'£.. 18 mites north of Niibha on the road to Khanoa. which rs 
' 5 miles to its Rortb< It comprises a hasdr which lies on either side of tbe 

road» and n mud fort in which are the offices- The town is 

entered from the south by the pakkd Bhadulthuha Gate- Close to the fort 
lies the old tasdr, with some old-fashioned buildings, and in front of It is a 
garden- Amloh is an old place foonded in (763 (Bikramij after the fall of 
Sirhind. At first a mere village, it became the head*quarters of the 
nisdmat and owes such importance as It has to this fact. It has no 
important trade, bat latcfy the manufacture of iron safes and stools has 
been carried an with success, and these articles form the chief eaported 
commodities- There is a tatdi, with a school and a post ofhee. 

Bawal- 

Biwal, the headquarters of the B 4 wat n-admat and tahsll, lies south 
of Nibha In a8°4' N. nod 76^36' E, on the Rfijpdtana^Mdlwa line. Popular 
tion (1901) 5,739. It contains a stone fort, in which some State troops are 
quartered. Close to the fort is the Kasanpur tnakaHa, The outer part 
of the fort is used for the ntadmat olSce and treasury, and the police 
station and jail arc close by* A street nins from the Bfr Jhabua to 
the fort, and inside the town this street has paiU shops on each side. It 
leads on up to the Katra daadry a square surrounded by pakid shops. 
Thence a street leads to tbe Mott jhlT, passing through an old ^gsdr with 
deserted shops. West of the Katra is a gate through which a metalled 
road leads to the railway station. Outside this gate is a patkd sardU 
with a State garden- Biwal is a town of an ancient type. Founded 
in (205 Bikrami by Rio Sainsmaf, a ChauhAn Rijput of Mandhan, now a 
village in Atwar, it was named by him after Baiviha, tbe goi of his 
parohit; Bhnja, his descendant, greatly enbrged it, and it came to be 
known as Bhuja ki Biwal. The 3ajars of the town claim dencent from 
Bhuja. Eventually it fell into the possersion of the Nawihs of Jbajjar and 
thence passed into that of Nibha. Under the Rijas of Nibha the town 
has been extended. The Katra basdr was built in 1917 Bikrami. and the 
fort, which is still unfinished, was founded in 1933- Other buildings, 
with the garden and sardi tank before mentioned, have all been built 
under tbe Nibha rdeime. ft contains, however, a mosgur built in 968 
H. in the reign of Akbar, and still in good repair r also the tombs of 
Hazrat Yusuf Shahid and Mian Ahmad Shih, Darvesh, The thalU of 
the Khwija Main-ud-dtn SShib commemorates a visit of Hazrat Muain-nd- 
din, Cbishh' oi Ajmer, and a fair is held here on the 20th of Jamidi-us* 
sAnf. The trade of the town suffers from competition from Rewarf, 
but is increasing, Oraln is exported, but the only other produce consists 
of plums (dcr) grown on graltcd trees- 

DilANAULA* 

Dhanaula town, the headquarters of the Phul nhdutai and tahsll lies 
<0 miles west of Nibha, b so'i?' N, and 75 " 58 ’ E. Population (1901) 
7,443. ft is divided into several *g«drt and contains a masonry fort, 
witli four towers. The Pldsim's Court ts held in a building erreted over 
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Its front gatts. It cooUias a broad court-jard, on one aide of which are 
the female apartments. East o( the fort Ilea the Qilliwala Gate whence 
rl Hadj.aiaw.-.la. the other to th. Hathl^Ala 

'r V“ streets are shsps. Just inside the Hithf- 

o f ,post office, dispensary and police »tat on. 

Outsider Ba garden contaimng a tank and olh^? bnildLs, Outside 
the town hes the agricolturTsyqua^^^^^^ mo the Jailan, Manan, 

Jhijriac, Bangkhar lUtisu^n anrl BAnrbgar Jatin agwirs. The town 
Was FoQiidcdi by S^ridAr Giirdit Sin^b in z 7T-*i RiV-ramC 1 
capital ol the State until Nibha waj iounded by Rija Hamfr Siogh'!^** ' 

JAITO. 

Pin* ^ n ^ ^ station on the North*Western Ratfwiy 

own™ h Jo'll Th'*^ 1 ^ ^ J-ind* 

are shoni huPii ^ fnlcfsected by a road, on eiilicr side of which 

ft hS. -11 ‘"'PSftance to Its grain market, which lies half a 

mile from the village, and to the cattle fair held in the month of Phaimo 
Outside the raarket is a steam oil-mill. Outiide the town is a fort^ in 

Gmn TwlSleifth?' '“'ri "'T ^ *>r loth Sikh 

j ™destj the north IS the spot where Guru Govind Singh 
practised archery and which is still reverenced. «o'f'na ^ingn 

Nabha Town, 

wea Jir “’5 Bhatinda Railway, 3a mllen 

w JJk iPi? e ^ 11 snrooundel by a mtid wall 8 feet broad and 18 

Sa^&in«w^l®f Aloharinwiila, Dofaddiwiila. BaurAn* 

was, Mahmswlla mJ Jaiimvala named after the adjacent villagra. 'Hie 

t^? r?, P“®fs by the town, the station being outside 

stat/cn The erallma cOTnmurticates w*iih the 

station. 1 he gram markft in the town 19 near the Bauranwila Gate and 

the cantonment Bear the DolsddJ Gate. Round it and at a s£rt distance 
from tRC wall runs the cA^Uar road, metalled with stone wi>h a circum¬ 
ference of almost four miles. There are feur Stat^ o,fL ' v'ki. 
One garden inside the town by the Pali JawSa Gal "i,\aUerSh^^ 

.nd l«o Mua. it cllrf tJ. l>.khl, Bigh „T mS “^*kJ 

‘J”*™"'" i> K0U.I Blgli. Till"'.NiiS,-. 

^ ™ “T >' ‘"I" «d Di^di 'totj, “ T-r; 

to the ^^binswAla Gate also ^ which leads froto the BanrAuwAla 

SnSSti-STSa^Es 

ha. up "»«* “ 

is pure in the Wrt ^r tt.n "I® numerotisand the water 

lowers, one 00 each side. Inside, one part is occupied by the 



Nabh* State, J 


q/ inigrat. 


[ Part A. 


MahilAt Mubirak fR^Ia's n l 

wbiod »ifhicb IB !lie State stabJe. Ntar ty»> «pitaJ and a small garden, p,_^- 

.“Sr.s s »' 

5® hospital and pest States. 

Th. tailing, w.,l 6 Vntto; S* ,h. ',L"" “” G.te. 

Ptifchta Bdgh b ^urTcundn^A^ Patidliwik 

State gardens and the pafacM of tk^ wall within which 

with 3 separate bniJding for the ladies S<i*>ib. 

coart ts also held bere^ The ?flkl ? d^/l His Hiehntss' 

spacious building, called "Elrin Hn^ 't •* a 

ot distiognisbed vSs. ^ icommodatlon 

Phul. 

4j90i 4* tl IS r^i^r^fly hulrt ^ttA A* tj J • ^ f^GpuIsLtion fiooi''k 

:s«^or,|, 4 V 1 .r: 

^s■F■B:si'S■0 

surrounded br sHodsl The »«1 u ^ t dispensary m a square wbieh if 

“f th-best qui?t7*ft cLuins a" Sui* 

■griiLin iti^rkcE Is af- P^mi-.. * ■ ^Jn-sifFjs Cffiirti Outside it^a lantr ti-. 

wS‘f dS'i: Js^cL*nS wTth^PhSr fv a 

_founded bjr Ch^udkri Phdl in niu..-_r ^ a^mettNed road. P|,<| 


W Mffltffld/i of CW/iW Phdil ^ town is the tomb 
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